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THE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


BY ROYAL MEEKER, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


The Conference on Social Insurance held in Washington Decem- 
ber 5 to 9, inclusive, at the call of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was much more suc- 
cessful than anybody had dared to hope. The almost universal 
verdict is that the conference got much farther than the mere state- 
ment and clarifying of conflicting and irreconcilable opinions. Most 
eratifying positive progress was made toward an agreement on the 
broad principles of social insurance and, in the realm of health 
insurance at least, even on the more important details. 

The most obvious characteristic of the whole conference was the 
intense interest of those in attendance. Everybody seemed eager to 
hear everything—to miss nothing presented, either as a paper or 
in the way of discussion. The chairmen were obliged summarily to 
declare the sessions adjourned in order to give some time for eating 
and sleeping in preparation for the next meeting. Even hunger and 
fatigue, which the economists set down as the primary and most 
insistent wants of man, were for a week subordinated to the thirst 
for more knowledge about the tremendously important subject of 
social insurance. 

Of course, the program was overcrowded. The attempt to cover, 
even in the merest outline, the whole field of social insurance was 
bound to lead to overcrowding which, in sociological conferences 
just as in industry, results in long hours, overspeeding, under- 
feeding, fatigue, and consequent lowered efficiency. If all those 
presenting leading papers had sent in their addresses when requested 
by the chairman of the program committee, it would have aided 
greatly in carrying the program through on time, and the value of 
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the discussion would have been increased because everyone interested 
would have been supplied with the written papers in advance. In 
view of the short time available for completing the program and 
securing the speakers, I feel well pleased that so many responded on 
time. It demonstrates beyond a question the feasibility of conduct- 
ing future meetings as discussions centering around written papers 
submitted in advance, the writer being given 15 or 20 minutes to 
expound his views and distribute the emphasis properly throughout 
his formal paper, the remainder of the time being given to discus- 
sion. The value of a conference is in direct ratio to the amount and 
profitableness of the open discussion from the floor. 

The session on “ Merits and demerits of different forms of ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation,’ Tuesday morning, De- 
cember 5, while full of most useful and little known information, 
was almost entirely devoid of the much needed critical element. 
With few exceptions the writers confined themselves to the merits 
of their several systems. Time did not permit of any adequate dis- 
cussion of this topic, but it is doubtful if anybody in the audience 
possessed both the knowledge and the courage to have pointed out 
the weaknesses and shortcomings in the administrative systems pre- 
sented. But it is exactly this kind of constructive criticism which 
the commissions must get if they are to be kept alive on the job. 
Unless the compensation commissions keep working to improve their 
organization and administration as a result of such criticism, they 
will deteriorate and thus fail to accomplish what the public has a 
right to expect from them. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was in large part what could have 
been foretold, a wrangling match between the several types of work- 
men’s compensation insurance carriers. The shattered atmosphere 
was filled with flying fragments of assertions and denials, charges 
and countercharges, statistical statements and unstatistical pane- 
gyrics, motions and emotions. Although feeling seemed tense at 
times, no heads were broken and all participants seemed to be feel- 
ing in good humor when the meeting adjourned for dinner. While 
the layman (another name for the general public) could make little 
or nothing out of the discussion as to the merits and demerits of the 
different methods of carrying insurance which were propounded, 
it will be most useful to have these conflicting opinions and state- 
ments brought together where they can be compared and weighed,. 
one against another. It is not necessarily true that there is one best 
method of carrying workmen’s compensation insurance applicable 
to all times, places, and conditions. If there is one best method, 
this discussion will help to reveal it. 

The Tuesday evening session was given over to the consideration 
of the quite technical subject of compensation schedules of awards. 
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The papers and discussions treated the questions—how wages or 
earnings of injured employees should be computed for compensation 
purposes; what percentage of wages or earnings should be granted 
for total disability; what percentage of total disability should be 
allowed for specified dismemberments and disabilities; whether com- 
pensation should be limited to a certain number of weeks in case of 
permanent disabilities; and whether rehearings should be held from 
time to time for the purpose of readjusting the compensation allow- 
ances. It is to be hoped that, as one result of this discussion. the 
State and provincial legislatures will give more careful consider- 
ation than they have yet given to the fundamental principles under- 
lying compensation schedules of awards. 

The principles of rate making for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and accident prevention were the topics discussed Wednes- 
day morning, December 6. The connection between the insurance 
rate and the accident rate was brought out, and the importance of 
preventing accidents rather than compensating injured employees 
was emphasized. All the accident boards and commissions should 
do more than they are doing to reduce the number and severity of 
accidents. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was one of the most interesting 
and profitable of the whole conference, the subjects discussed being 
medical services and medical and hospital fees under workmen’s 
compensation, and physical examination and medical supervision of 
employees. Again sharp differences of opinion were expressed, and 
no doubt it will require many conferences before anything resembling 
standards can be agreed upon for medical and hospital services to be 
allowed injured workers. 

The physical examination and medical supervision of employees 
is an especially delicate subject which will require most tactful 
handling in order to give the employees the medical and hospital 
care they need without discriminating unfairly against them. The 
discussion of this topic demonstrated that employers and employees 
in general are as far apart as the poles as to objects, methods, and 
results of physical examination.and medical supervision. If the 
potential benefits from such examinations and supervision are to 
be realized, a system must be worked out which will safeguard the 
interests and needs of both parties. It was mildly suggested that 
the whole business of physical examination and medical supervision 
of employees might of necessity be ta'sen over by the public-health 
agencies. 

The problem of the handicapped man was presented to the con- 
ference but there was no time for discussion. 

The evening session on Wednesday, December 6, was given over 
to the consideration of the defects and suggested changes in work- 
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men’s compensation laws. As a major subject under this general 
topic, occupational diseases were treated in two principal papers. 
This general topic was big enough to have taken up the whole time 
of the conference. 

Prof. Willard Fisher confined his paper to the defects in the scope 
of compensation laws, but even so the list was appalling in length. 
Dr. David L. Edsall’s discussion of occupational diseases was a 
revelation. He made it very clear (1) that the apparent scarcity of 
ceccupational diseases-is due to the inattention and ignorance of 
medical men and not, as has been claimed, to the ideal conditicns in 
our factories and workshops; and (2) that while occupational dis- 
eases should undoubtedly be included under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, such inclusion is not to be thought of for a moment as a 
substitute for universal health insurance. 

Again, it is to be regretted that there was not sufficient time for 
the adequate discussion of these most valuable contributions. A 
future conference should devote an entire week to the consideration 
of the problems here presented. In the meantime let us hope that the 
problems will be studied thoughtfully. 

Thursday, December 7, was taken up by papers and discussions cn 
sickness (health) benefits and insurance. In the forenoon the work 
of existing agencies for health insurance was presented and dis- 
cussed vigorously. . 

In the afternoon and evening the proposed legislation for health 
insurance was advocated by Dr. John B. Andrews and Dr. Alexander 
Lambert and opposed more or less flatly by Mr. Grant Hamilton, of 
the American Federation of Labor, and by Mr. Frank F. Dresser, of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
while favoring universal health insurance, insisted that most careful 
consideration must be given to the special problems presented by 
women in industry and that the difficulties due to the high morbidity 
rate among wage-earning women would be greatly reduced by secur- 
ing for them living wages and shorter hours of work. Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot expressed the positive opinion that the speakers did not 
differ so much as they thought they did—were, in fact, in agreement 
as to the need for health insurance (except Mr. Frederick L Hoff- 
man) and differed only as to details. 

Invalidity and old-age insurance and pensions were discussed Fri- 
day morning, December 8, very sharp differences of opinion being 
expressed. Mr. William Green, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, spoke emphatically for compulsory health, 
invalidity, and old-age insurance and pensions, while Mr. Magnus 
W. Alexander and Mr. John Franklin Crowell were equally em- 
phatic against compulsion. 
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Maternity benefits and mothers’ pensions were the subjects for dis- 
cussion at the afternoon session, and were very ably presented and 
discussed. These subjects are foreign to the industrial accident 
boards and commissions, but constitute very important and very live 
parts of any complete system of social insurance. 

At the evening session President Wilson greeted the delegates 
and their friends. Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
spoke in favor of the general principle of health insurance, and came 
out strongly in favor of old-age pensions as the next step in the 
social-insurance program. Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, spoke with his usual impressiveness 
against the principle of compulsion in any scheme of instance 
against sickness or unemployment. Mr. George Pope, president of 
the Nationa] Association of Manufacturers, closed the meeting with 
a paper, in which he differed almost entirely from Mr. Gompers’ 
views. 

The closing session on Saturday morning was devoted to unem- 
ployment and savings-bank insurance. Mr. Bruno Lasker pointed 
out the impossibility of any successful system of unemployment in- 
surance in any State in this country until a complete system of 
employment offices has been established. The discussion had to do 
with, possibilities for reducing unemployment and the turnover of 
labor rather than with any form of insurance against unemployment. 

The operations of the Massachusetts system of savings-bank life 
insurance was very forcefully explained by Miss Alice H. Grady, 
and the discussion brought out pretty clearly the possibilities and 
limitations of this form of insurance which lies on the borderland 
of social insurance and therefore was included in this program 
which was intended to include every agency engaged in business in 
the field broadly designated as the field of social insurance. 

Scores of letters have come to me expressing the great interest and 
worth of the conference. Undoubtedly it accomplished much more 
than I had thought possible, both in collecting different opinions and 
in threshing out differences. 





CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


The American Federation of Labor, at its thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention, held in Baltimore from November 13 to 25, 1916, inclusive, 
took action on a number of significant resolutions and recommenda- 
tions of the executive council. The body reported its membership at 
2,072,702, organized in 21,711 local unions. There are 111 national 
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and international unions, 417 local department councils organize(| 
in 5 departments, 717 city central bodies, 45 State federations, and 
705 local trade and Federal labor unions. The treasurer reported an 
income for the year ending September 30, 1916, of $334,275, with 
expenses of $315,047. Some indication of the activities of the aflili- 
ated organizations is given by the amounts paid out under the socia! 
insurance methods prevailing. Thus $2,264,611 were paid as death 
benefits; $63,662 us death benefits, members’ wives; $1,068,609 as 
sick benefits; $120,771 as unemployment benefits. Another form of 
activity is indicated by the report’ of 1,135 strikes won, 133 com- 
promised, 49 lost, and 305 pending at the time of the report. The 
cost of these strikes is entered at $2,708,789, to which should be added 
$154,010 given by unions for financial assistance of other unions, the 
sum of these representing the total amount expended to sustain 
members on strike during the year. 

The report of the executive council touched on a large number of 
questions which it had had under consideration, giving an account 
of work done, and making suggestions and recommendations for 
future action. Above 160 resolutions, covering a wide range of 
interests, were offered by individuals or forwarded by organizations. 
Among the subjects of more general importance was that of social 
insurance, on which the convention, on recommendation of its com- 
mittee, unanimously adopted the report of the executive council. 
This report reviewed the activities of proponents of compulsory 
insurance laws, particularly in New York and in the Federal Con- 
gress, concluding with a recommendation that the subject be given 
greater consideration and extension by the unions, preferably the 
national and international unions, and that so far as social insurance 
by State and National Governments is concerned it should be volun- 
tary and not compulsory, if established at all. On the question of 
forms and methods of social insurance a resolution was adopted 
declaring against compulsory insurance of any kind and an unalter- 
able opposition to private insurance companies for profit in any 
kind of industrial, social, or health insurance. A resolution submit- 
ted by the joint action of a group of delegates instructing the execu- 
tive council to prepare and submit to Congress an old-age pension 
bill, and that State branches take the same action in the various 
States, was referred to the executive council for investigation and 
report to the next convention. An earlier report had recommended 
similar disposition of a resolution calling for a review of old-age 
pension systems of Great Britain and Germany, the prevailing con- 
ditions of those countries being recognized as reasons why it would 
be impracticable to make binding instructions on this subject. As 
a concrete instance of the application of this principle a resolution 
was adopted instructing the president and executive council of the 
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federation “to use every available means to secure the establish- 
ment of a retirement system for Federal civil employees which will 
not either directly or indirectly cause them to suffer a reduction in 
wages during employment.” 

On the subject of workmen’s compensation the committee on reso- 
lutions commended the executive committee for its “ successful effort 
in establishing a comprehensive compensation law for Federal em- 
ployees,” the law referred to being that known as the Kern-MeGilli- 
cuddy Act. It was pointed out that it had been found impractical 
and impossible to secure a “ Federal compulsory compensation law 
covering all industries, or, as far as practicable, within Federal 
jurisdiction,” but further that “the report of our legislative com- 
mittee shows that there is hope for a comprehensive compensation 
law for all workers coming under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government.” Because electric railways are becoming increasingly 
interstate in their operations, mention may here be made of a reso- 
lution calling for the resumption of the publication by the Federal 
Census Bureau of statistics of persons killed on street and electric 
railways. 

The safety aspect is conspicuous in the recommendation unani- 
mously adopted that the executive council continue its activities in 
behalf of the establishment of a bureau of labor safety in the De- 
partment of Labor, and especially its efforts to have embodied in the 
bill for such a bureau a provision covering the subject of vocational] 
diseases. 

The subject of the high cost of living naturally received attention, 
one resolution calling for the creation by Congress of a Federal com- 
mission to investigate the subject of speculation in food products and 
the costs of marketing and transportation, to the end that remedial 
measures be adopted. Another resolution that was adopted after 
considerable discussion urged upon Congress the necessity of plac- 
ing an embargo upon food exports, as far as international or treaty 
rights permit, until the costs of living are reduced to the normal. 

As a means of securing a reduction of costs the executive council 
was authorized and instructed to appoint an investigating committee 
to report on methods of productive and distributive cooperation, the 
investigation to be such as would enable a full report to be drafted, 
together with a bill for a law governing such activities. Here, 
again, the concrete suggestion for action -related to Federal em- 
ployees, a resolution being adopted calling attention to the fact that 
the cost of living had increased since the adjustment of salaries in 
the classified civil service, and recommending that effort be made 
to secure for such employees a horizontal increase in pay amounting 
to at least $200 per annum, and that an increase of the rates of pay 
of the employees of the District of Columbia, so as to equalize them 
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with those of the employees of the Federal Government, be made. 
The enactment of the Nolan minimum wage bill, fixing $3 as the 
minimum wage for persons in the civil employment of the United 
States after not more than two years’ service, was also urged. An- 
other resolution urged equal pay for equal work performed regard- 
less of sex in all employments, particular reference being made to 
the industrial employment of women due to conditions produced by 
the war in Europe. 

On the subject of the eight-hour workday all workers were urged 
to concentrate their efforts to secure such workday at the earliest 
possible time. Three resolutions had been submitted in favor of 
legislative action to secure the establishment of the eight-hour day, 
but the specific recommendation for legislative action was not 
adopted, the question being referred to a special committee to be 
appointed by the president of the federation. Considerable senti- 
ment in favor of procuring the establishment of such a day either 
through law or through industrial organization was manifested both 
in discussion and in the vote, but the resolution as submitted by the 
committee was adopted by a vote of 126 to 52. 

The discussion necessarily “involved reference to the so-called 
Adamson law and the threatened railroad brotherhoods’ strike. 
The subject of the strike was dwelt upon with considerable fullness 
in the report of the executive council, which also set forth the legis- 
lative program of the President of the United States, involving the 
establishment of a mode of investigation of threatened strikes or 
lockouts, prior to the making of which such strike or lockout shall 
be illegal; the report concluded with a recommendation “that this 
convention take an unequivocal position against compulsory institu- 
tions and in favor of the maintenance of institutions and opportu- 
nities for freedom.” The committee’s recommendation that this 
position be affirmed was unanimously adopted. 

Another subject into which the report of the executive council 
went with considerable fullness was that of antitrust and injunction 
regulation legislation. Emphasis was placed upon the necessity of 
securing State legislation “supplementing the freedom and rights 
established under the Clayton Antitrust Act.” The decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional an anti- 
injunction law of that State was reviewed and the principles sup- 
ported by the federation set forth at length. The necessity, from 
the standpoint of labor, for legislation embodying the basic prin- 
ciple that human labor is not a commodity or article of commerce, 
involving, if necessary, “a constitutional change to provide for this 
subject matter or the right for the recall of court decisions,” was 
urged. It was also recommended and unanimously adopted “that 
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any injunctions dealing with the relationship of employer and em- 

lovee and based upon the dictum that ‘labor is property’ be wholly 
and absolutely treated as usurpation and disregarded, let the conse- 
quences be what they may.” 

Attention was paid to that portion of the report of the executive 
council which referred to the prevention of the adoption of the so- 
called Taylor system in Government service, the committee on reso- 
lutions reporting satisfaction with the achievements of the officers 
of the federation and heartily commending the work done by them. 
This report was unanimously adopted. 

A resolution was adopted on the subject of housing, the executive 
council being instructed to consider legislation providing for the 
loaning of postal savings funds to municipalities for the building 
of model homes; also one on the subject of immigration, the passage 
of the immigration bill which passed the House at the first session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress being insisted upon, with proper guar- 
anties for establishing and maintaining the right of asylum. 

As bearing upon the same question as that involved in the immi- 
grant-labor supply, a resolution was adopted referring to the execu- 
tive council the matter of inaugurating a movement for the organiza- 
tion of negro labor brought from the South to northern labor cen- 
ters “for the purpose of filling the places of union men demanding 
better conditions.” 

The subject of the public schools was considered in a resolution 
which urged a democratic vocational education for the children of 
the schools, and the popular election of boards of education as a 
means by which the people retain direct control of the schools. Free 
text-books are declared to be an essential of genuinely free and demo- 
cratic public schools; while teachers were held entitled to a right to 
organize, to a tenure on the basis of merit, to an increase in wages, 
and an adequate pension system. The convention went on record in 
favor of industrial education and vocational and trade training, 
special reference being made in the report of the executive council 
to the Smith vocational trade training bill now before the Senate of 
the United States. 

Considerable discussion followed the report of the committee rec- 
ommending nonconcurrence in a resolution protesting against the 
introduction of military training into the public schools. This rec- 
ommendation of nonconcurrence was rejected by the convention and 
the resolution adopted. 

The subject of internationalism was dwelt upon at length by the 
report of the executive council and of a special committee on inter- 
national relations, particular attention being paid to the Mexican 
situation, and to an invitation extended by the Laborers’ Friendly 
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Society of Japan for a fraternal recognition on the occasion of its 
fifth anniversary. Of the former it was said that “the report of 
the executive council upon this subject contains irrefutable evidence 
of the potentiality of the organized labor movement as an interna- 
tional influence for humanity, justice, and peace”; while the invita- 
tion that the Federation be represented at the meeting of the Japa- 
nese Laborers’ Friendly Society was referred to the executive coun- 
cil, with expressions of “ good will and best wishes for the success 
of the movement to organize more thoroughly and practically the 
wageworkers of Japan to bring light in their work and their lives.” 
Satisfaction was expressed with the friendly relations existing 
between the American Federation and the Canadian workingmen, 
as well as with the good spirit that was in evidence between the 
working people of the United States and those of Latin America. 





THE AMERICAN UNIFORM BOILER CODE CONGRESS. 


The necessity of uniform and drastic safety rules for the construc- 
tion and inspection of boilers was brought to national attention 
through the American Uniform Boiler Code Congress, held at 
Washington, D. C., December 4 and 5, 1916. The congress was con- 
vened under the auspices of the Industrial Commission of Ohio and 
was the outgrowth of a State boiler inspectors’ convention held in 
Columbus earlier in the year. 

Invitations to send official representatives to the Washington con- 
ference had been extended to the governors of the several States 
und to the cities having boiler laws or interested in the subject. In 
response there were present 34 official delegates, representing 21 
States. In addition, there was a number of unofficial delegates 
representing boiler manufacturers, boiler insurers, and other in- 
terested organizations. 

The importance of the boiler as a cause of accident was brought 
out pointedly in the course of the meetings. Statistics were éited 
showing that there occur yearly in the United States between 400 
and 500 deaths, and from 1,000 to 2,000 injuries resulting from boiler 
accidents, whereas in Germany, where attention has been devoted 
to the subject of boiler safety for a number of years, the number of 
such injuries is almost negligible. 

It was urged, moreover, that safeguarding against boiler accidents 
is fundamental to proper safety work. A defective boiler may render 
abortive all other safety efforts. The provision for machine protec- 
tion, fire escapes, etc., offers no security against the havoc of an ex- 
ploding boiler, nor is the danger limited to factories. It is a danger 
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of constant threat in hotels, offices, and many other classes of 
buildings. 

These dangers can be minimized by proper regulations regarding 
boiler construction and inspection. The fact was noted that in Ohio 
during the preceding year there had been 3 deaths from the explosion 
of inspected boilers. as against 15 deaths from boilers that had not 
been inspected because considered safe. 

At present there is the utmost chaos in American legislation and 
practice as regards boiler safety and inspection. Some few States 
have codes embodying high standards and provide for careful in- 
spection. Some cities make similar provision, even though there 
has been no State legislation. But many States have laws of only a 
very crude character and in others there is no public regulation at 
all. A boiler may be rejected under the laws of one State as defec- 
tive and dangerous and be officially approved as safe in another. A 
worn-out boiler, condemned as unsafe in one State, may be shipped 
to a State with less stringent laws and there put to full use. 

The principal purpose of the congress was to seek agreement on 
some uniform code of regulations and therefore to work fer the 
adoption of such code by all of the States. After discussion, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed approving the boiler code prepared by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. This code repre- 
sents the results of several years’ labor on the part of the society, 
through a special committee, in consultation with technical experts 
and with those having to do with the construction and practic#l 
operation of boilers. 

Mr. J. T. Callery, chief deputy of the division of boiler inspection 
of the Ohio Industrial Commission, acted as permanent chairman of 
the congress. The principal addresses were made by the following: 
Hon. T. J. Duffy, member of the Industrial Commission of Ohio; 
Hon. E. N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission; Dr. 
F. R. Hutton, of Columbia University; Hon. P. J. McBride, commis- 
sioner of labor of Kansas; Prof. L. P. Breckenridge, of Sheffield 
Scientific School; Mr. J. C. McCabe, chief inspector of city of De- 
troit; and Mr. Henry Hess, chairman standardization committee of 
the American Society of Mechanica! Engineers. 

The proceedings of the congress will be published by the Ohio 
Industrial Commission. 





INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ANTISTRIKE LEGISLATION RE- 
LATING TO PUBLIC UTILITIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The following brief summary of the conciliation and antistrike 
provisions of the laws of various countries is compiled from ‘a pub- 
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lication of the British Board of Trade on strikes and lockouts,’ issued 
i in 1912, and a report of the chief inspector of factories of Victoria on 
| the antistrike legislation throughout the Australian States, pub- 

lished in 1915, verified by an examination of the original texts and 
) supplemented by an examination of the more recent legislation. The 
) summary is reproduced here on account of the numerous inquiries 
for information which have recently come to the bureau. 


| COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes—Court of conciliation and 
arbitration, consisting of a president, who is a member of the Federal supreme 
court and judges of the Federal or a State supreme court, appointed by the 
president as his deputies. Provision is also made for conciliation committees of 
equal numbers of employers and employees; assessors representing the parties 
2ppointed by the court to advise it and local industrial boards, equally repre- 
sentative of workers and employers, presided over by a judge of the supreme 
court of the Commonwealth or supreme courts of the States. The procedure is 
varied. The president of the court may summon parties to a dispute and by 
conference aim to reach an amicable settlement, or there may be an investiga- 
tion as the basis of an amicable settlement, or temporary reference of a m:tter 
to a conciliation committee or local industrial board. All amicable settlements 
have the force of a formal award. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
The initiation or continuance of any strike or lockout by any organization or 
person is prohibited. A 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation—Penalty of £1,000 
($4,866.50) against any person or organization responsible for a strike or 
lockout. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes—In New South Wales the 
law is similar to that of the Commonwealth and of Queensland in that there are 
both an industrial court (which is a superior court and a court of record) and 
industrial boards for groups of industries or callings, awards by the latter being 
subject to amendment, variation, or rescission by the court. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes and lockouts of all kinds are prohibited. An injunction may be issued 
by the industrial court. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation—Employer liable to a fine 
of £1,000 ($4,866.50); worker liable to a fine of £50 ($243.33), which is a 
charge on his wages. If striker was member of a union, it may be held liable 

| for not exceeding £20 ($97.33) of the penalty. Penalty on union for aiding or 
{ instigating strike is £1,000 ($4,866.50). 








1Great Britain Board of Trade. Strikes and Lockouts. Memoranda prepared from 
if information in the possession of the labor department of the board of trade relating to 
the text and operation of certain laws in the British dominions and foreign countries 
affecting strikes and lockouts, with special reference to public-utility services. London, 
1912. 162 pp. [Cd@. 6081.] 
2 Victoria, Australia. Chief Inspector of Factories. Report on industrial legislation 
throughout the Australian States. Melbourne, 1915. 30 pp. 
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QUEENSLAND. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—Industrial court adminis- 
tered by a judge appointed by the governor in council. Local industrial boards 
are also created on the application of a prescribed number of employers and em- 
ployees. The court has jurisdiction over certain classes of cases directly and 
over others on appeal from industrial boards. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.—In 
the case of public utilities, Strikes and lockouts are illegal unless a conference 
has been held before an industrial judge and proved abortive and unless 14 days’ 
notice has been given after termination of conference and a secret ballot has 
peen taken. In all other cases 14 days’ notice must be given and a secret ballot 
taken. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—A fine of £1,000 ($4,866.50) 
may be levied on employer or union and £50 ($243.33) on worker. If worker is 
member of a union, not to exceed £20 ($97.33) of the penalty may be levied 
against the union. Penalties are made a charge on wages and on funds of 


associations, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—The judge of the industrial 
court brings parties together when any dispute occurs, and may make an award 
in trades where there is none in force, or may change an existing award. When 
sitting to make a final adjudication, two assessors, representing the respective 
parties to the dispute, assist the judge if he thinks fit. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.—All 
strikes and lockouts are illegal. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—A fine of £500 ($2,433.25) 
may be levied against an association and a similar fine of £500 ($2,433.25) 
against a person, or three months’ imprisonment. Fine of £20 ($97.33) or three 
months’ imprisonment for picketing. Fines are made a charge against funds of 
associations and on wages over and above £2 ($9.73) a week. An employer whe 
refuses to employ or a worker who refuses to accept work where there is an 
industrial agreement or award in operation may be fined. 


TASMANIA. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—Governor appoints wages 
boards, Determination of wages boards may be suspended by the governor, and 
the boards are then required to review their action. Appeals may be taken 
from the wages boards to the supreme court. No provision is made for con- 
ciliation, 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.—All 
strikes and lockouts in wages boards trades on account of any matter as te 
which a determination has been reached. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—A fine of £500 ($2,433.25) 
may be levied against an organization and £20 ($97.33) against an individual 
VICTORIA. 

No legislation. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes —The court of arbitration 
consists of a judge of the supreme court and two representatives from employers 
and employees, all three being appointed by the governor. No provision is made 
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for local tribunals, and matters come directly before the court of arbitration 
or the presiding judge. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes and lockouts are illegal. An employer can not discharge a worker nor 
can a worker cease work (1) before a reasonable time has elapsed for matter 
to be dealt with by the court, or (2) during the time the proceedings in court 
are pending. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—A fine of £100 ($486.65, 
may be levied against industrial union or employer, and of £10 ($48.67) agains: 
worker. 

NEW ZEALAND. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—A court of arbitration, con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the governor to serve for three years; 
one “judge of the court,” to have the tenure, status, and emoluments of a 
judge of the supreme court; and one each nominated by unions of employers 
and workmen, respectively. Councils of conciliation, consisting of a concilia- 
tion commissioner appointed by the governor for a term of three years, to have 
jurisdiction within a designated industrial district, and one to three assessors, 
appointed by the commissioner for the occasion, on the nomination of the 
parties applying for a conciliation council, a like number to be appointed on 
the nomination of the respondents. Boards of investigation, appointed by court 
of arbitration. The procedure is for a council of conciliation, when requested, 
to attempt to adjust the controversy. Failing in this, the matter may be re- 
ferred to the court of arbitration, which shall make a determination, Dis- 
putes involving workers on the Government railways or affecting more than 
one industrial district may be brought before the court in the first instance by 
application of a union of railway employees in the one case and of any party 
to the dispute in the other. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Under the industrial conciliation and arbitration amendment of 1908, which 
applies only to cases where an award or an industrial agreement is in force, 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 

Under the labor disputes investigation act of 1913, which applies only to cases 
where there is not an existing award or industrial agreement, notice must be 
given to the minister, who must refer matter to an industrial commissioner 
or committee. If no settlement is effected within 14 days from delivery of 
notice to the minister the labor department conducts a secret ballot, and then 
7 days must elapse before cessation of work. 

Penaities for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Employer liable to £500 
($2,433.25) fine and employee to £10 ($48.67). In the case of public utilities 
the penalty to the worker is £25 ($166.66). For encouraging or instigating a 
strike or lockout the scale of fines is: Worker, £10 ($48.67) ; employer or union, 
£200 ($973.30). The wages of workers may be attached for fines. Penalty for 
striking or locking out before notice is given or before expiration of seven days 
from the secret ballot, £10 ($48.67) to a worker and £500 ($2,433.25) to em- 
ployer. Wages of worker may be attached. 

Remarks.—At any time during the progress of a strike 5 per cent of the 
workers concerned may demand a secret ballot on any question relating to the 


strike. | 
AUSTRIA. 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes and lockouts on public utilities are prohibited. 
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Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Union may be dissolved 
and funds and property seized. 

Remarks.—Before forming a union the organization must notify the Govern- 
ment authorities and send them a copy of the constitution and by-laws. The 
authorities may then forbid the formation of the union if they consider it will 
be dangerous to the State. 


BELGIUM. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—Trade-unions of employees 
of public utilities are permitted under Government supervision. Employees may 
present grievances or requests to the minister of railways, posts, and telegraph, 
through official channels. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes and lockouts prohibited on railroads and in all forms of the public 
service (railway, postal, telegraph, and telephone service, all of which are 
under State control). 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Imprisonment or fine. 

Remarks.—There has been no serious strike on Belgian railroads since their 
establishment. This is due to the fact that positions on the railways are much 
sought after, because of stability of employment, pensions, and on account of 
the prestige of being in the Government service. 


CANADA. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—The law is administered by 
the minister of labor, and is under the immediate direction of the registrar 
of boards of conciliation and investigation appointed by the governor in 
council. Boards of conciliation and investigation are appointed by the minister 
of labor, one member being nominated by each party to the dispute and the 
third by those two. If nominations are not made in due time, the minister 
appoints on his own motion. Jurisdiction by the minister is obtained by the 
request of either party for the appointment of a board of conciliation and 
investigation. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes and lockouts are illegal in public utilities and mines until after an 
investigation by a Government board and the publication of its report. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—A fine ranging from $10 
to $100 may be levied on each worker, and from $100 to $1,000 on each employer, 
for each day an illegal strike or lockout continues; also any person who 
encourages any employer to declare or continue a lockout, or any employee 
to go or continue on strike, illegally may be fined from $50 to $1,000. Penalties 
are not imposed by the Government but must be enforced by the injured party 
to the dispute. 

Remarks.—The object sought in publishing the report of boards of investi- 
gation is to enlist the coercive force of public opinion upon the side of the 
right as found by the board. 

DENMARK. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—By a law passed in 1910 
provision is made for the appointment of a permanent arbitration court of 
six members, selected from organizations of employevs and employees, with a 
president and vice president, with qualificatiods of an ordinary judge. It is 
the duty of this court to make the parties to a dispute respect any agree- 
ment between them. A Government conciliator is appointed for two years. 
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Whenever a strike or lockout is impending (public notice being compulsory), 
it is his duty to intervene and attempt to effect a settlement. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes or lockouts are prohibited in cases where court awards or trade agree- 
ments are broken. In cases where no trade agreements exist a strike is legal, 
but public notice must be given before it is started. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Fines. 


ENGLAND. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—There is no legal machin- 
ery, strictly speaking, for the adjustment of wage disputes on the railways, but 
effective machinery is in existence which is quasi official, consisting of an 
agreement between the railroads and their employees, which was originally 
negotiated by a representative of the board of trade in 1907. It was amended 
as the result of conferences and the report of a royal commission in 1911. 
These changes were the outcome of the railway strike in 1911. By this agree- 
ment boards are created, with equal representation of railroads and employees, 
to perform the conciliation work not settled by direct negotiation between the 
parties. If a settlement can not be reached a neutral chairman or umpire, 
selected by the conciliation boards from a panel prepared by the board of trade, 
is called in, and his decision is final. 

Conditions undcr which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
No legislation. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—No legislation, 

Remarks.—The adjustment of disputes on other public utilities and in the 
mining industry is provided for in the conciliation act of 1896. Conciliators or 
boards of conciliation are appointed by the board of trade. Arbitrators are 
also appointed on the application of both parties, selected from panels of em- 
ployers, employees, and “persons of eminence and impartiality” established 
by the board of trade. For conciliation proceedings the board of trade acts 
on its own initiative or by the request of either party; for arbitration, on the 
application of both parties. 


FRANCE. 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
The only qualification as to complete freedom of action in the railway service is 
that any engineer, fireman, or trainman shall not desert his post during the 
progress of a journey. Postal employees and employees in shipping service 
controlled by the Government are prohibited from striking. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Desertion of trains be- 
tween terminals is punishable with imprisonment ranging from six months 
to two years. Postal and other civil employees may be dismissed or suffer 
losses in pay. The monopoly privilege may be withdrawn from the shipping 
service on which a strike occurs. ’ 

Remarks.—In all occupations except those mentioned the right of employers 
and employees to take concerted action in a peaceful manner with a view to 
cessation of work has been officially recognized since 1884. On October 2, 
1910, the National Federation of Railway Employees of France and the Federa- 
tion of Unions of Railway Engineers and Firemen called a general strike on all 
the railroads of the country. The Government, using its full authority under 
military laws, called for a mobilization of the strikers, and ordered them to do 
military duty for three weeks. Their military duties were specified as the 
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keeping of the railways under normal working conditions under the orders of 
their superior officers. This measure defeated the strike, which was called off 
after six days. 

GERMANY. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—Means for enabling rail- 
way workers of all groups to bring their requests and grievances to the notice 
of the authorities have been instituted by all the State railway administrations 
in Germany under the name of “ workmen’s committees.” 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes and lockouts are practically prohibited on public utilities. There are no 
specific laws forbidding strikes, but rules and practices of railway and other 
publie utilities administration make strikes impossible. About 90 per cent of 
the organized railway employees belong to unions, the by-laws of which specifi- 
cally waive all claim to the right to strike. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—No specific penalties for 
engaging in strikes, but workmen are forbidden to belong to unions which assert 
the right to strike. All union organizations and by-laws are subject to govern- 
mental sanction. The coercive force of the law is found in the fact that a rail- 
way employee who engaged in a strike would be dismissed or fail of advance- 
ment in his work. Every Government employee looks forward to attaining the 
status of an “ official,” and this is practically impossible if he belongs to or is 
known to sympathize with a trade-union which does not meet with Government 
approval. 

HOLLAND. 


_ Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—Delegates are selected from 
different groups of railway employees who are authorized to present the wishes 
and complaints of railway workers before the managers. Arbitration boards 
have been established for the enforcement of penalties imposed because of in- 
fractions of working rules and conditions. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes in railway service are prohibited. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation—Imprisonment or fine. 

Remarks.—Legislation prohibiting strikes was the outcome of a general strike 
in the Dutch railway service in 1903. 


ITALY. 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes are prohibited in railway and public service. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Fine and loss of employ- 
ment. 

Remarks.—Legislation relative to fines and loss of employment would not 
practically prevent strikes, because of the impossibility of enforcing the law 
upon so many individuals. The real restraining influence is the power of the 
Government to call out the reserves and compel strikers to resume work under 
Inilitary law. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 





Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—In the case of a dispute rel- 
ative to wages or working conditions, a conciliation board is organized, com- 
posed of six members, three representing employers and three representing em- 
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ployees. The boards are presided over by an official appointed by the Govern- 
ment. The agreements reached by these boards are enforced by the Government, 
If the parties to the dispute can not agree, the employees are free to stop work, 
but nothing must be done by them opposed to freedom of action. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes in public utilities are unlawful until grounds of dispute are communi- 
cated to the Government and attempts at conciliation have failed. 

Penalties for enforecent of antistrike legisiation.—Imprisonment or fine. 

Remarks.—The organization of trade-unions in establishments carrying out 
any public service is forbidden, 


PORTUGAL, 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Illegal in public utilities until 8 to 12 days’ notice has been given, together with 
a statement as to the causes for a strike. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Loss of employment. 

Remarks.—In all services, except public utilities, strikes have been expressly 
permitted since the establishment of the Republic in 1910. 


ROUMANIA. 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes are prohibited in public utilities. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legisiation.—Imprisonment and ldss of 
employment. 

Remarks.—No employee of a public utility can join a trade-union without the 
authorization of the Government. 


RUSSIA. 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes are prohibited among employees of public utilities. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legisiation.—Imprisonment and loss of 
employment. Authorities may arrest or banish strikers without bringing them 
before a court. 

SPAIN, 


Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.— 
Strikes are illegal in public utilities until five to eight days’ notice is given, to- 
gether with a statement as to the causes of the strike. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Leaders and officials of 
labor organizations or concerted movements who do not make a declaration as to 
the causes for a strike are liable to imprisonment. 

Remarks.—In industries other than public utilities strikes are expressly 
allowed, provided they are not accompanied by threats or violence. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—The Canton of Geneva has 
established a system of conciliation and arbitration. Conciliators are elected 
directly by the two parties to the dispute. If they can not reach a settlement, 
recourse is had to an arbitration board under Government auspices. There is no 
law for the settlement of disputes in the Federal railway service. 
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Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.—- 
Strikes are prohibited in the Federal railway service and in the Canton of 
Geneva whenever an industrial agreement or award is broken, 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—In the Federal service 
strikers are punishable by fines and cautions. There are no penalties in the 
Canton of Geneva. 

Remarks.—There have been no strikes on the railways of Switzerland since 
their nationalization in 1897. 

TRANSVAAL, 


Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes.—The Transvaal law is ad- 
ministered by a department of labor. Boards of investigation are appointed on 
the request of either party to a dispute. The board has the power of the 
supreme court as to securing evidence, etc,, but can not make binding orders. 
Failing the adjustment of a dispute by agreement, the board reports to the 
minister of labor its recommendations, which are officially published and also 
given to the bewspapers. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.—titnu 
public utilities, the mining industry, and in any other industry to which the 
provisions of the act are extended by proclamation, strikes are unlawful until 
after an inquiry by a Government board and until one month after the publica- 
tion of the board’s report. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—Any striker is liable to a 
fine of £10 to £50 ($48.67 to $243.33) a day, and, in default of fine, imprisonment, 
or imprisonment for 3 months without the option of fine. Anyone encouraging 
another to strike may be fined £50 to £250 ($243.33 to $1,216.63) or 6 months’ 
imprisonment. Any employer declaring a lockout may be fined £100 to £1,000 
($486.65 to $4,866.50) a day, or given 12 months’ imprisonment. 

Remarks.—The Transvaal law is based, as regards prevention and procedure, 
upou the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. 


UNITED STATES. 


“Legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes—Law providing for the con- 
ciliation and arbitration of disputes on railways which interrupt or threaten to 
interrupt the business of the employer to the detriment of the public interest, 
under the administration of a board of mediation and conciliation appointed by 
the President. The board attempts mediation and conciliation, which failing, 
the board seeks to procure the submission, through an agreement of the parties, 
- of the dispute to a board of arbitration. Jurisdiction is obtained at the request 
of either party to a dispute, or the board may proffer its services. 

Conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or are illegal.—No 
legislation by the Federal Government. 

Penalties for enforcement of antistrike legislation.—No penalties against 
strikes, 





CONFERENCE ON LABOR DISPUTES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATIONS.! 
The annual meeting of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, held in the city of New York on November 22 and 23, 1916, 
was devoted to a consideration of the general subject of labor disputes 





1The proceedings of the conference will be published early in January by the Academy 
of Political Science, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
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‘and public-service corporations, its four sessions being given over, 
respectively, to a discussion of the following topics: Governmental 
mediation and arbitration, trades-unions and compulsory arbitra- 
tion, trades-unions and mediation and conciliation, and recent aspects 
of labor disputes affecting public service corporations. The program 
as arranged was not carried out in its entirety, but addresses were 
made on “ Efficiency of Federal mediation,” by Hon. William L. 
Chambers, United States Commissioner of Mediation; “ The Cana- 
dian industrial disputes act,” by Dr. Victor 8S. Clark, Washington, 
D. C.; “Compulsory arbitration in Australia and New Zealand,” by 
M. B. Hammond, Ohio State University; “The objections of or- 
ganized labor to compulsory arbitration,” by W. S. Carter, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; “ Con- 
stitutional aspects of compulsory arbitration,” by Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, Columbia University; “A league to enforce peace—industrial 
peace,” by Julius Henry Cohen, New York City; “ Mutual aid funds 
as a means of securing industrial peace,” by Miles M. Dawson, New 
York City, The discussions were participated in by Peter J. Brady, 
Allied Printing Trades Council, and Paul S. Collier, secretary Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Oneonta, N. Y., both of whom spoke on Govern- 
mental mediation and arbitration; and by George E. Barnett, John 
Hopkins University, and E. B. Wheeler, New York City, both of 
whom spoke on trade-unions and compulsory arbitration. 

Commissioner Chambers in reviewing the achievements of Federal 
mediation, commented upon the lack of uniformity in the laws of 
various nations enacted for the purpose of preventing strikes, or 
bringing about the peaceable and orderly settlement of disputes as 
to wages and- working conditions on railroads, and after noting 
some of the differences in these laws, took up in detail the experi- 
ence of the United States in this connection, beginning with 1888 
when the first law was enacted providing for voluntary arbitration 
and practically for compulsory investigation of railway wage dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Chambers expressed the opinion that the time has not yet 
come when compulsory arbitration should be attempted by legisla- 
tive enactment, and that it is doubtful whether compulsory arbitra- 
tion would accomplish the purposes of its enactment. 

In discussing the Canadian industrial disputes act, Dr. Clark took 
for his text the words of the Canadian Deputy Minister of Labor, 
who in recommending the law now on the statute books of the 
Dominion, said: “In any civilized community private rights should 
cease when they become public wrongs.” It was pointed out that the 
Canadian statute is not a compusory arbitration law, as many think, 
but that its purpose is limited to forbidding lockouts and strikes 
that directly affect the public welfare until their causes have been 
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authoritatively investigated and have been made known to the people, 
and that it extends only to industries that serve immediately the 
general public. <A brief review of the provisions and the operation 
of the act was-given and mention was made of the proposed amend- 
ment that will probably be presented to Parliament at the close of 
the war. The opinion was expressed that “legislation in this direc- 
tion is demanded in the United States by the interest of all the 
people.” 

Prof. Hammond, in speaking on compulsory arbitration in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, presented briefly the results of a first-hand 
exhaustive study of this principle as affecting labor in those countries. 
He called attention to the fact that no State that has adopted com- 
pulsory arbitration has seen fit to abandon it, and that some States 
have revised their laws in the direction of making them more com- 
prehensive. In noting the operation of the law in New Zealand 
where disputes are settled by conciliation councils, Prof. Hammond 
stated that from January 1, 1901, to March 31, 1915, 694 disputes 
were dealt, with, 466 of which were fully settled in council, while 
only 98 had to be referred to the arbitration court. ‘ These laws and 
the awards of the arbitration courts have resulted in the most com- 
prehensive system of industrial regulation which the modern world 
had ever known prior to the outbreak of the war.” Prof Hammond 
thus concludes: 

Whether compulsory arbitration will prove to be a permanent feature of 
Australasian industrial life is a subject which may well lend itself to debate. 
That some system of governmental regulation of the wage contract will continue 
as long as the wage system itself continues seems a safe prediction. At present 
the regulation by arbitration courts seems the most popular method in Australia. 
To the observer from outside it seems questionable whether those parts of the 
laws which prohibit strikes, when no really effective mode of enforcing these 
prohibitions has been discovered, are likely to persist. As already indicated, 
however, these provisions have long since ceased to be the significant feature 
of the arbitration laws and the system as a whole should not be judged solely 
by its failure to put an end to strikes, even though this was the main purpose 
which the framers had in mind. 

Following Prof. Hammond’s paper the general topic was discussed 
by Peter J. Brady, secretary of the Allied Printing Trades Council, 
who indicated the attitude of labor toward such legislation as the 
Canadian industrial disputes investigation act and a similar act in 
operation in Colorado, which he stated in effect takes away from em- 
ployees their rights as free men. He believed that the solution of 
alt industrial differences is not in legislation to compel workers to 
continue employment until such time as the Government mediators 
get through rendering either an opinion or a legally binding deci- 
sion, but that it lies in “incorporating in our public schools and 
colleges a course of study that would carry with it on graduation a 
conviction that we owe something to one another.” 
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Paul J. Collier, secretary of the Oneonta (N. Y.) chamber of 
commerce, addressed himself to the same general topic but spoke 
specifically of compulsory arbitration in Australia and New Zealand. 
He concluded that “ our most feasible means of progress is along 
the line of mediation rather than arbitration,” because “when » 
difficulty gets to the status where it must be arbitrated, it is fre. 
quently too late to do anything effective.” 

Some of the objections of trade-unions to compulsory arbitration, 
with special reference to the Adamson law, were presented by W. ». 
Carter, who opened with a general discussion of the methods of wage 
payment, and showed how the bonus systems have been applied to rail- 
road work and ways in which they have operated to the disadvantage 
of the employees. He cited the request of employees in the recent 
controversy that for men in yard service and all employees engage 
in hostler service the rate paid for a 10-hour day should be paid 
for an 8-hour day, and reviewed the history of events which led up 
to the threatened strike in September, 1916. The refusal of the men 
to arbitrate, he stated, was due to a belief that in the past they had 
not been treated fairly in the selection of arbitrators, to the further 
fact that “ the railroads, because of limitation of authority granted 
to the managers’ committee, excluded from any form of arbitration 
75 of the smallest railroads,” and also to the fact that “awards are 
administered entirely by one of the parties to the litigation.” 

Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund, Columbia University, in discussing “ Constitutional aspects 
of compulsory arbitration,” pointed out that the constitutionality of 
legislation providing for compulsory arbitration, without amend- 
ment of the Constitution, is in doubt. It would practically compel 
men to work, which the courts have never attempted to do. Whether 
the thirteenth amendment, forbidding involuntary servitude, pre- 
vents making the breach of a labor contract a crime punishable by 
imprisonment has not been definitely settled by court decisions. A 
State statute of that nature has been held invalid where the matter 
involved was the mere quitting of private employment. Where the 
public welfare enters into consideration, implied qualifications of the 
amendment must be recognized, otherwise the cases which have been 
excepted, as of soldiers and seamen, would be included. Compulsory 
labor on roads has been upheld. Statutes forbidding abandonment 
of locomotives, and the like, before reaching destination, where life 
is endangered or the mails delayed, have been in force without ques- 
tion. A refusal to perform particular service, under pretense of 
quitting, has been enjoined, and compliance enforced by contempt 
proceedings. It may be reasoned that the striker does not really 
intend to quit the service, but merely to enforce economic demands. 
Strikes for unlawful purposes are declared unlawful and enjoined, 
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and it seems that legislatures may add another purpose to the list 
of those which are illegal. Therefore the thirteenth amendment 
does not seem an insurmountable objection to compulsory arbitration. 
The due process clauses of the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
would also have to give way before the public interest involved. The 
public interest would further justify the prohibition of either strikes 
or lockouts of public employees. 

The public is interested in sufficiently long hours and low wages 
to insure reasonable railroad rates, and also in the welfare of the 
employees. Adjustment has been left to economic competition, but 
if the strike is to be prohibited, a fixing of standards by the Govern- 
ment would appear necessary. Hours, wages, etc., might be based 
upon those prevailing in other industries. This would simply extend 
the regulation of utilities, and a finding that public interest requires 
it would probably result in its being held valid. Possibly induce- 
ments may be offered to make the parties willing to adopt arbitration 
voluntarily, as was the case with workmen’s compensation. It was 
concluded that the answer to questions of constitutionality would 
depend upon the details of proposed schemes; great care and skill 
is needed in the framing of a statute, in order to make the plan con- 
stitutional and desirable. 

George E. Barnett expressed the opinion that “a considerable 
part of the objection on the part of unions to arbitration as a means 
of settling industrial disputes appears to be closely connected with 
the character of the norms ordinarily used by arbitration boards on 
reaching a decision. * * * The trade unionist, therefore, does 
not regard with favor a wage norm which would allow him no par- 
ticipation in an increasing national product. * * * If it is as- 
sumed that in the well-organized trades, where wages are set by col- 
lective bargaining, wages generally over considerable periods of time 
are influenced by the increasing production of wealth, a criterion of 
wages, dynamic in character, is secured which may be used in con- 
junction with other criteria to settle wages in arbitrated cases.” 

Everett P. Wheeler, in discussing the attitude of trades-unions 
toward compulsory arbitration, gave it as his opinion that the funda- 
mental principle of American freedom is that “every citizen has 
equal civil rights, and that in order to enforce those rights and pre- 
vent anyone from interfering unduly with the rights of his neighbor 
there should be a tribunal whose business it is to decide peaceably 
any differences that arise between them, and which has power to en- 
force its decisions.” He denied that involuntary servitude is involved 
in compulsory arbitration. “That can not be called involuntary 
servitude into which a man voluntarily enters. Nobody is obliged 
to become an engineer or a fireman, but if a man voluntarily becomes 
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an engineer or a fireman, the Government has the power to make him 
keep his contract.” Supreme Court decisions are cited to fortify this 
position, these decisions being based, declared the speaker, on the 
grant of power to Congress “to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States.” He thought that Congress 
“should provide a tribunal with power on the one side to fix rates 
and equipment and on the other side to fix wages, the hours of labor, 
and conditions of work—in short, to regulate the whole business of 
transportation.” 

The topic of the third session, Thursday afternoon, November 23, 
was “ Trade unions and mediation and conciliation.” At this session 
Julius Henry Cohen, of New York City, presented a paper on “A 
league to enforce industrial peace,” in which he reviewed the recent 
history of industrial controversy, noting in connection with the diffi- 
culty of securing harmony between capital and labor, the growing 
recognition of the principle that the right of the parties involved 
are subordinate to the public interest, the movement for State regula- 
tion of public utilities, the adoption by business men of “commercial 
arbitration,” the adequacy of the law to settle controversies, his state- 
ment being that “it is public opinion that dallies,” and the attitude 
of labor and of capital. 

His proposal in summing up his paper is “ A league to enforce in- 
dustrial peace made up of all the elements of society—the consumer, 
the neutral, the worker, and the employer (i. e., the State itself), 
founded upon the following propositions”: 


I. The clear recognition of the moral and legal right of men to organize. 

II. The establishment of tribunals sanctioned by law, whose membership 
shall be representative of all three parties (employees, employers, and the 
public). 

III. The creation of fact-gathering machinery to enable such tribunals to 
determine what is in any given case a “fair and reasonable wage” and what 
are “fair and reasonable working conditions.” 

IV. The clear recognition of the necessity for efficiency and discipline in all 
industrial organizations. 

V. Opportunity to every worker to secure just redress from arbitrary or 
oppressive exercise of the employer’s functions. 

VI. Opportunity to every employer to secure just redress from arbitrary or 
oppressive exercise of power by the men. 

VII. The right to appear by his chosen organization or spokesman before all 
sanctioned tribunals and in all dealings with employers and employees. 

VIII. The registration of all collective agreements. 

IX. A national council, without whose sanction there shall be no concerted 
cessation of work or closing down of plants, to which any interested party may 
apply for relief, as it may in public service matters to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the public-service commissions; or, in trade matters, to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

X. Such national council to be constituted of members elected from groups 
of employers and groups of workers and representatives of the public. 
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XI. In public utilities, clear recognition of the function of the State, as part 
of the regulation of the service and the rates, to determine what is a reason- 
able wage and what are reasonable working conditions. 

XII. Clear acceptance of the proposition that, adequate machinery being 
established for the redress of all just grievances, the right to coerce by concerted 
stoppage of work in all service affecting the public health, safety, or conven- 
ience shall be made as obsolete as the duel or as illegal as lynching. (This 
principle to be applied if and when such machinery is established.) 


In his paper on “ Mutual-aid funds as a means of securing indus- 
trial peace,” read at this session, Miles M. Dawson, New York, stated 
that “ Establishment of mutual-aid funds to which employees and 
employers both contribute, and in the management of which both 
participate * * * are, as a rule, the most economically and 
effectively managed of all social insurance institutions, and at their 
best they excel all others in beneficial features.” 


It may fairly be claimed as a merit of the establishment fund that it dis- 
courages strikes in two ways: First, it discourages striking on trival grounds, 
not because the fund is used as a club, but because to quit so desirable employ- 
ment and to lose so desirable protection on trivial grounds is a foolish thing. 
Second, the participation of representatives of the employers and of the em- 
ployees in the management of the fund has accustomed them to confer together 
concerning matters of mutual interest, to know one another and usually to 
trust one another. Consequently, when issues arise, the door is likely to be 
open for conference, rather good-natured than otherwise, even if without result, 
instead of the usual atmosphere of aloofness, suspicion, distrust, and mutual 
misunderstanding. 





OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS RESULTING IN DEATH IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1916. 


There is no law requiring the reporting of occupational accidents 
in the District of Columbia. There is, therefore, no record of any 
kind of the nonfatal accidents, and the number of fatal accidents is 
obtainable only through the records of the coroner’s office. An ex- 
amination of the coroner’s records by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows, according to the accompanying table, that 36 
occupational accidents resulting in death occured between January 1 
and November 25 of the present year, equivalent to a rate of 39 for 
the entire year. 

The number of persons employed in the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the present year is not known, but the figures of the Census of 
1910 may be taken as an approximation. Upon this basis these 39 
fatalities give a rate of 0.28 per 1,000 employees, corresponding to 
what is believed to be a conservative estimate of the rate for the 
manufacturing industries of the country as a whole. If the number 
of nonfatal accidents bears the same relation to the number of fatal 
accidents in Washington as has been found to prevail in industry 
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generally, these fatalities indicate the occurrence also of more than 
500 nonfatal occupational accidents to Washington wage earners, 
causing a disability of over four weeks. 

It is worthy of note that the so-called “nonhazardous” employ- 
ments appear conspicuously in the following table of fatalities, trade 
with 2 deaths and domestic service with 3, while railroads coun- 
tributed 7 and construction 8, and the last would probably be in- 
creased if full information was available as to the miscellaneous e1)- 
ployments. 

None of the occupational fatalities here reported was covered by 4 
workmen’s compensation act, as only employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment are so protected in the District of Columbia. 


OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS RESULTING IN DEATH, WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 1 T0 
NOV. 25, 1916. 






































Conju- 
Industry and occupation, Cause of accident, Age. | Sex. | Race. ocnii. 
tion. a 
Construction: 
ON UPC O PRE Fo On eee Canght im clovator. ..........20-ccee-00- 51; M. | W. M. 
EEE bnnndcvcesbbbcube<os Fall from building....... tbe nebatenena 56} M. | W. W. 
ST sd cuchecusebaherobuss Rined | Uy AR ae eee ee eS ae 52) M. |] W. M. 
AES. «. aclure cass bad hss dation Siete, sneibie ies é ndbbomacanbiintods 43} M.j W. 8. 
RRR ce ip crtee Struck by piece of iron....... papeeamcas 38) M. Cc. M. 
abesd cvicesscssbevedule Struck by piece of metal................ 50] M. Cc. M. 
ON hi aa ee ae al Struck by piece of timber............... 41; M.] W. M. 
MG 5 SbvckecenchsicscSevcwerieen DME W CEN Ss kewcdbcckccvcccssseeeeets 35} M. c. M. 
Transportation: 
0 SS eee IID: 0. ccc cccccccccccccnses 5} M.| W. M 
Ss Be BB o oncscsd'covecess Run over by engine... ............-..6--- ai mM. ft OW. s 
DM histdd ds ctkbwudessunvcee MA OVET DY TERE. «onc c ccc ccccccscccces 30; M. | W. M 
OS SE eS 8 EE I a 21; M.| W. s 
hd G6« dade sbitnbdioatiteae Jumped from e padiehdighhabimahes nek ee W 
STONY ns inintlacmenes sitbladidead «ddniiieebia Struck by engine.................-.---.- 2) M.| W. s 
Se iccnddebivecckeseoveustbes Struck i” autotruck (Washington Ter- 2; M.{j W. S 
minal 
yey Caught under hile cleaning it 17| M.| W. 
SG DOGTB . oc cc sccovcnccese al w ng it....- ° ° 5. 
Oller. . _- Me aatmcnlpet bey fe MSY fare Caught in machinery Cac auebiadedandn anes 23} M.|] W. 8. ; 
Tenner dusat poupndegds-ssuetd Struck by plank while operating saw....| 31) M. | W. Ss. 
e: 
SR ictes és dadudde chneewds IIIS « Lonnas’. shitmauwomndiote ptt 47; M.| W. 8. 
Di chibhibesnhescestetecnee Ammonia poisoning (explosion of tank)., 35) M. | W. M. 
ice, domestic: 
PG Ih bc ccdbsccesandende | Seton of coal-oil stove (filling when 45] F.} C. M. 
ted) 
EDTA kak ockhShoteeno Fall down steps......... pe be - se ao 361 F. C. M. 
Rn stpghisinede e@puuanbentnts .-| Struck ina by broom handle in 55; M./ C. M. 
own hands. 
Miscellaneous: 
 coscccqunchashhaeh Es onde os as bas pnveeses as 47; M. | W. M. 
ih: dh tiabie = ehneSishanes Aapeyxis (defective gas | ee 72; M.j W. 8. 
Gas-meter inspector. .............. Asphyxia (accumulation of gas in pit)...| 26); M. | W. M. 
Lineman, telegraph...........- Shock and fall from pole. ............-.. 22' M.| W. 8. 
Subscription agent, newspaper.| Thrown from automobile................ 37, M.! W. M. 
ED cecicthens ap <trardonauatl Caving in of sand bank {digging trench).| 43, M., C. M. 
MS dvcalsnedhesaveueeranen Fall down elevator shaft. ............... 15; M.{j W. 8. 
oh .---| Fallfrom dredge (drowned) Sing uitinninnnes 40; M./| C. W. 
Ac dsaphedes renewed = bed PT ict Rec setscancsceecs ceded 146] M. | C. 8. 
ke senpenseirsuneare>wekd Wall 12008 WEGIO...o..220220222 200000200: | 42) M.j C. M. 
op Oey RRS 8 SPR Ta Fall under autotruck.................... 1 231 M@.] CC. 8. 
el Run over by autotruck................. ) @4.8he M. 
4 IU LEBEL Hay &’ Mipwed by Ghule............. 2.260002 2 eee 46); M.j C. M. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 15, 1916. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between November 16 and Decem- 
ber 15 in four labor disputes. The companies involved, the number 
of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as information 
is available, were as follows: 

NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH 
ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, NOV. 16 TO DEC. 15, 1916. 








| Workmen affected. | 
| —| Result. 


Directly. | Indirectly. 





Controv or Shienge. Il Central R. R.Co. and its maintenance-of-way em- Pending. 
loyees, C ic. : 

strike, Specialty” Silk Co., Morris Rum, Pa 

Strike, teamsters, stable helpers, etc., Geo. B. Newton Coal Circuit (26 85 | Over 300. . Do. 
yards), Philadelphia, Pa 

Strike, New Cornelia Copper Co., Ajo, Ariz 5 | Pending. 





Cases noted as pending in previous statements have been disposed 
of as follows: 
A. J. Cameron & Co., Philadelphia: Strikers returned to work. 
Machinists, Youngstown, Ohio: Adjusted. 
Shopmen, New York, Ontario & Western R. R.: Adjusted. 
Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis.: Unable to adjust. 
Machinists, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co., Erwin, 
Tenn.: Unable to adjust. 

Arizona Copper Co.: Adjusted. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


During October, 1916, the Division of Information of the Bureau 
of Immigration of the Department of Labor placed 19,044 persons 
in employment, as compared with 17,169 during September, 1916. 
Incomplete returns for November—reports from the important office 
in Seattle and its subbranches not having been received in time to be 
tabulated—show a total of 12,117 persons placed during the month. 
The operations of the different offices throughout the country, by 
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months, since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, are 
contained in the statement following: 


OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1915, TO NOVEMBER, 1916. 



































Number * Number Number 7 
A m 3 
Year and month of applica- x oe of appli- | referred to Hm al 
' F tions for ied f cants for employ- a 
for help, | ®PP'Cd fr.) places. ment. employed. 
1915 
Di Cthatdsaarkepreck>ntentenesteconge 638 3, 826 12, 132 3, 752 3, 495 
tec aadeest 6s kuste ck ove daa Cae 1, 249 3, 601 14, 530 5, 131 4 646 
A ill Rane iicethccbene panel 1, 160 8, 665 18, 061 6, 360 6,035 
ay ES SR ES Rd IS 1, 279 7,931 17, 827 7, 321 6, 757 
I iiicin cs an devi 06 ektsaaones 1, 201 4,551 13, 334 5, 671 5, 405 
sk padi 62 ha.84n dan onniee crons 1,104 5, 423 12, 215 5, 460 5, 006 
PE UCL Se cacectidscocbncioegedes 847 4, 650 , 908 4, 459 4,146 
ne bt dtnetinhenavannnnannis 698 3, 588 11, 902 2, 622 2,170 
1916 
CE (itiescaheveuie bids eesctnaeed 933 5, 063 15,015 4, 300 3,419 
DI tN tic awetat dds tacssiespans 1, 423 6, 413 14, 257 5, 036 4,185 
ET ELtN 6 Lie aeuthad tithes arden anes 3, 443 10, 209 19, 484 8, 113 7,030 
A 40b odd se nasncndcdtarenbscecss 3, 805 12, 104 13, 498 8, 843 7, 653 
MD jek <ancsetGhasncevpesvosated 4,918 21, 326 17,614 12, 938 11, 453 
is sats dws soe tnehiccwiessdeeie 4, 826 17, 402 18, 824 13, 839 11, 960 
ME ke csi utavevssumas Nnndaeaseel 5, 488 23, 657 24, 058 17, 608 16, 309 
ERR RTE PRS 6, 420 26, 791 23, 720 18, 062 16,313 
striven sceswennetyeecceatyeed 8,312 27, 185 26, 276 19, 643 17, 169 
ial nieve s dobbs osiddncsude 10, 552 27,985 28, 504 21, 789 19, 044 
els ciusicneysasendentced 5, 878 16, 869 17,345 14, 622 12,117 





The following statement of the work of the 18 different zones cov- 
ering the whole country gives details for October and November, 
1916: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
MONTHS OF OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1916. 
















































































Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 

Applications | Personsap- | Applications | Referred to , Number actu- 
Zone number and office. for help. plied for. received. employment. | ally employed. 

Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
RES, SR, Pee ee Sy eee 50 51 5 6 5 6 
Portland, Me......... |) eee > SE ST: Cee ) ee = 
iid. 2:05 6n% nerd eb aaeeees SS pee 50 51 6 6 6 6 
2. New York, N. Y..... 148 99/ 343| 587/1,063| 970] 499] 561] 450 427 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 160 130 | 1,104} 1,869 | 1,181 930 | 1,150 991} 986 803 
REE RED 308 229 | 1,447 | 2,456 | 2,244 | 1,900] 1,649] 1,552] 1,436] 1,230 
2a. Newark, N. J.1....... 1,819 | 1,469 | 2,929 | 2,505 | 3,423 | 2,572 | 2,556 | 2,190 | 1,854| 1,610 
a Beenie | eee ee Le eatin gg ee: (aes 85 
Jersey City, N. J..... 50 80 548 511 313 413 195 341 163 257 
Nd, etic nscucie 1,869 | 1,769 | 3,477 | 3,251 | 3,736] 3,095 | 2,751 | 2,623 | 2,017] 1,952 
8. Philadelphia, Pa... .. 119 114 468 530 266 295 245 286 182 223 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 33 22 412 86 788 865 512 466 461 402 
Wilmington, Del..... 21 14 , | ao 52 61 60 67 51 42 
_ eee 173 150 950 616 | 1,106 | 1,221 817 819 694 667 
4. Baltimore, Md........ 153| 125] 217) 176] 240} 214| 164| 160| 160 160 
5. Norfolk, Va.......... 13 10} 281| 243] 110 170| 45 92! 24 45 
































1 Tentative assignment as a zone, pending permanent organization as a zone. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
MONTHS OF OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 


1916—Concluded. 













































































































































































: Opportunities received. | Applications for employment. 

‘ Applications Persons ap- Applications Referred to | Number actu- 
zone number and office. for help. plied for. received. employment. | ally employed. 

Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
"¢. Jacksonville, Fla..... * re ‘a we 21 g7 |..... 0 19 
oe Se 9 7 19 9 45 58 16 | 10 | 15 6 
Savannah, Ga........ 3 2 50 35 129 79 36 | 36 | 36 21 
Charleston, 8. C...... 1 1 1 50 62 12 44 5 | 44 5 
rE TT SRE A San leccccese 6 | 8 RSE SSE Es a (re mere 
| a oe 14 10] 570} 94) 263) 22] | | 95] ot 
7. New Orleans, La..... 82 | 461 100 | 56| 348/ 184] 168| 147] 239 o7 
Sob BhevonAscecbicddsebardioctsens me! Wht 1 ene 9 
Memphis, ee Rhe<cstien 15 |- emi mime ) 2) ES TE i Te 
bo Riakeotiid PR MRCS NEBR. S ute [tens eae 
| st} 46) 115] 56] 450) 27] 185] i157] 39] 36 
8. Galveston, Tex....... 10 9} oi] 10) | 2] wl ul 7 6 
Houstea, Tex. ....... 3 2 3 2 26 | 6 > Tame | _) See 
Rca ols vain dads caepeseiasecaelicenecen he CR, REE EE Oe, eee, eer 
Eagle Pass, Tex......|......- CR NAS, I SOO RS SSeS ERI 6 ee ieee 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.|....-.- Sey See PVE Mpa | PRESS (er he Range Hea 
as frwenctsne OO ee eer ee eee 33} 11 4; s8| 6 
9. Cleveland, Ohio...... 7| 15 P 11 60 91 78 | 82 66/31 16 
10. Chicago, Iil........... | 318| 448 | 1,820| 2,202 | 1,885 | 2,263 | 1,757| 2,141! 1,730| 2,101 
Detroit, Mich . -| 379| 153] 1,047) 1,099 951} (762| ‘919| ’762| “8o1} 729 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. z 1 3 25 40 44 37 35 23 | 33 | 23 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 111 | 178 583 | 427 407 623 401 | 430 zB 377 347 
ee | 809} 782 | 3,475 | 3,768 | 3, 287 | 3,685 | 3 3,142 | 3,356 | 3,031 | 3,200 
11. Minneapolis, Minn...) 19 ic - “2 is 22 | rr ler” | 36| 10) | 9 10 
12. St. Louis, Mo......... | 265 | 270 647 | ~ 492| 378| 384] 365) 393 | 354 298 
Kansas City, Mo..... 847| 579 | 2,689 | 1,495 2,215 393 | 2,024) 1,744 | 1,679 | 1,462 
WAL, con sens 11,112} 849] 3,336| 1,987 | 2,503| 1,777| 2,389] 2,067 | 2,033 1, 760 
13. Denver, Colo......... 4/8] 43; | oa] 7] | 2| 2| 19 
14, Helena, Mont........)....... ERS some peer _ 5 ee RAS oc eccecleccccece 
Moscow, Idaho....... = ecvcece- Jeeeceee|eeeeeees eee Ce eee ror lo vuseselecescees 

| | rai 

i ritiekannelnvonss: aaa aE TE See) Tea) ee mn ER GR 
15. Seattle, Wash........ a Se Ps. | 2,008 |-..--.-.1 et. ::.... | 319 |..:..... 
Aberdeen, Wash..... Danes ST ne 5) ESS zz | eee basen 
Bellinghain, RS | Soe | ap ey RS PR i ccies ig et TS Sanaa 
Colfax, Wash.........|....... [evdedeceloccccceleccecees leedsishaloctocestlesessaslscoeseccisoccnasloceseces 
Everett, Wash... .... & Jccccees i) ae | Bho ossnees | ee BP hissevens 
North Yakima, Wash.) 2, 460 |......-.. SO 1... i creat ey ere 9006 boo cccc ct BO liecescee 
Spokane, Wash...... "4 ees A. {eee i> (Ree gg eee |. 155 |......4. 
Tacoma, Wash....... gg i 6098 1.25.40. io | ee. oe} abe, 0% | | ean 
Walla Walla, Wash...) 98 |........ | 190 |........ a Be iiothas we . eee 
Sumner, Wash....... ines 1 SS A AaS RY ee BIE teehee Ee A Se 
Puyallup, Wash...... eevee Newewies ee eR abe & SEPERERE, SERS Soe ee Ge ie sseleccceees 
Wenatchee, Wash.. --| 51 |..------ S poe | 198 | eenaens gS ee 5 Sa 
ae 120 |........ | 6,290 |........ | 7,169 |::...... Ty ee (i 
16. Portland, Oreg.......| 1,507 | 962 | 5,720| 1,566 | 4,260| 2,042 | 4,114| 1,602| 3,908 | 1,521 
Astoria, Oreg am hariniih | 6&8 43 344 126 366 452 | 189 130 184 122 
| aa | 1,565 | 1,005 | 6,064 | 1,692 | 4,626 | 2,494 | 4,303 i 1,732 E 4, 002, 1, 643 
17. San Francisco, Cal...) 425 B45 | 616 790 1,320 . 146 776 688 | 457 325 
eae | 52 12 192 81 178 76 178 77 178 76 
a | 477 357| 808} 871} 1,498] 1,222! 954 665 | 635 401 
18. Los Angeles, Cal...... i (eet Stow leo 9 1 r 
Diego, Cal... .... 451 486 | 883/| 1,446] 854 715 | 923} 1,203| 726 909 
Sea 452| 490| s34| 1,454| 9 sis | 924 | 1, 22] 727| 915 
Grand total... .... 110,552 | 5,878 27, 985 | 16, 869 = 504 | 17,345 a1, 789 | 14, 622 19, 044 | 2, 117 














1 Reports team, this zone for November were not received in time to be included in this tabl le. 


73409°—17 
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The above data do not include the activities of the United States 
Employment Service in cooperation with State and city employment 
offices. The data relating thereto are shown in the following table: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN COOPERATION 
WITH STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
1916. . 








Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 





Applications | Persons ap- | Applications | Referred to | Number act 
Office. orhelp. | plied for. received. | employ ment. jallyemployed. 








Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 





New York, N. Y., in coopera- 












































tion with: 
Btate oMce...........cce0- 1, 757 | 1,722 | 2,495 | 2,388 | 1,325 | 1,181 | 2,694 | 2,522 | 1,601] 1,477 
SR ss kids snndanans 2,977 | 2,820 | 3,304 | 3,166 | 2,528 | 2,269 | 4,311 | 4,197 | 2,138 | 2,515 
Buffalo, N. Y., in cooperation 
with State NS 905 922 1,015 | 1,171 | 1,208 704 | 1,085 | 1,074 594 669 
_ Teal Sheedy es oweenbekeos | 5, 639 5, 464 6,814 6,725 5,061 4,154 's, 090 | 7, 793 | A, 333 | 4, 691 


WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT 
BURXZAUS IN CANADA. 





Data are presented in the following table for November, 1915. 
and November, 1916, relative to the operations of public employment 
offices. Information is given for the United States for State em- 
ployment bureaus in 13 States, municipal employment bureaus in 8 
States, State-city employment bureaus in 2 States, and a city-private 
employment bureau in 1 State. Figures are also furnished for 2 
Canadian employment bureaus. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEMBER, 1915 AND 1916. 
UNITED STATES. 









































Pers lyi 
Applica- | Persons ae +d ng a Persons ; 
State and city, P tions | asked for ; referred | Positions 
romem-) byem |New reg-| Rex | "peck | filled. 
ployers. | ployers. li-trations., newals. 
ea wept ‘ 
rkeley— 
EM bn. co cndeccccaee 129 147 108 482 147 147 
November, os as 2 243 261 94 415 253 253 
Sacramento— 
NoveMnber, 1996 .......ccccccccccse 1) 335 87 f 335 335 
November. bh naeiecedé6eeseaie 1) 253 60 1 253 253 
em o> erent): 
ngeles*— 
November, 1915..........20.-.202- (*) (*) 2, 166 C (*) 3, 599 
November, 1916................05. 2, 622 4, 298 2, 060 1 4, 611 4, 042 
California (State): 
Oakland— 
eee Sie Acinnssteteseenahs 706 953 510 393 984 753 
=n toa el aa ot ahh dads ob +0 >< 312 760 490 245 717 637 
Francisco— 
November, 1916..............--..- 1, 032 1, 941 2,110 817 2, 180 1,915 
Total: | Sm 
ee. CEP, PEE | RSS ER SRE (*) 4, 08! 
November, Maxie deat oobe py eo ke ey eee weep ee seaehes 38, 998 $7, 853 
1 Not reported. 


2 Includes Los Angeles district, 8 counties. 
3 Including data for State employment offices, which were not established until January, 1916, 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEMBER, 1915 AND 1916.—Contd, 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 

















































































































| | 
Persons applying for! 
Applica- | Persons work, | Persons | 
in an asked for | referred | Positions 
State and city. ue! ee | to posi- | filled. 
ployers. | ployers. | New reg- Re- | tions. 
istrations.| newals. | 
— ene! ae ae i 
Connecticut (State): 
Bridgeport— 
No ccesbooesatened 466 (1) (1) am + @ Ff 430 
EE, MDs ntitiecn av cddescoess 820 (1) (1) (1) | (1) 706 
Hartford— 
CE er ee 495 (1) (1) (1) (1) 360 
OD cinns écne bddatanees 1, 189 (1) (1) (1) (1) 961 
New Haven— } 
I SET eee 426 (1) (1) (1) (') 316 
ka 977 (1) (‘) (1) (1) 803 
Norwich— 
ee ere 130 (1) (1) (1) (1) 122 
MMs ddinccsaedductboccen 178 (1) (‘) (1) (1) 152 
Waterbury— 
IE, BED ddacccsctactsveses 182 (1) (1) (1) i) 124 
pe | 162 (1) (1) (1) (1) 117 
+ Total: | 
SE ey Fe ee | ee See eee (‘) 1, 352 
“Ss aa Sees ere Se eektitered | () 2, 739 
Tllinois (municipal): 
Chicago— 
PN SUE bcs cscccmccccsevesd 15 | 244 200 (1) 244 113 
Indiana (State): 
Evansville— 
Prawemnper, 1915.............- Fed 123 | 396 211 164 5G 476 
owernner, 1GIG........ccccnaceess 505 | 506 114 206 | 456 104 
Fort Wayne— 
Rp err 197 | 213 177 2 219 211 
BOGMRGT, BONG... ccccneccesee- a 166 238 167 30 197 183 
South Bend— | | 
November, 1915................... 151 | 356 | 394 94 324 283 
November, 1916.................-. 235 | 921 | 196 76 | 491 430 
Total: | | 
November, 1915.........-.... Jee: le: CS), : i Pe peer 1,04 970 
| ea SIE TERRE OER 1,144 1,107 
SS | —===z=z = = —— —S OOOO 
Towa (State): | | | 
Des Moines—- } | | | 
Ey BONO. cccccccescecoesceel 30 | 145 | 148 44 157 111 
Kansas (State): 
Topeka— 
IL IED. ooo nccccccecdecessl 4] 54 67 | 15 | 60 | 50 
November, 1916......... Pe CP 63 | 70 | 98 | 6 | 76 | Of 
——— ol - - —— — — 
Kentucky (city-private): | 
Louisville— 
EE EN 6 6 tevecbescssenses (1) 123 | 184 1,158 137 75 
Ms ots sch dadadawead (1) 238 | 323 677 258 93 
——_—_—=— | ee Se et 
Massachusetts (State): | 
Bosten— 
| ee 1, 533 1,859) 21,290} (1) 83,274 1, 553 
ee 1,891 2,153} 21,214 (‘) 8 3, 389 500 
Fall River— | 
November, 1915. .... eS 101 104 | 28 (1) 2100 | 91 
November, 1916.................-. 56 158 215 (‘) 8 143 132 
Springfield— 
November, 1915................... 593 788 2 258 (1) 31,003 700 
oe oe | 953 1, 193 2 489 (*) 31,484 | 899 
Worcester— j 
November, 1916................... 591 727 2 504 (1) 31,049 502 
November, 1916................... 976 1,256} 2570 (1) $1,451 711 
Total: | 
CC SES Oe oo ee an Sern © 8 5, 426 2, 846 
November, 1916.............|...0.-.0.- s ietienrsipicee PRD Nay ae 8 6, 467 3, 242 


1 Not reported. 








? Number who were registered. 








8’ Number of offers of positions. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEMBER, 1915 AND 1916—Contd. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 













































































Persons applying for 
Applica- Dp wor hme 
F tions | as or referr Positions 
State and city. from em-| by em- to posi- | filled, 
ployers. | ployers. | New reg- Re- tions, 
istrations.| newals. 
Michigan (State): 
Battle Creek— 
NG, BO ann niccccnscceseoed 56 194 1115 (?) 93 93 
Bay City— 
POPEION ; UNO eo. dec csponcoveceed 68 229 1211 (?) 171 171 
Detroit— 
pO SS OR eae (?) 2 (?) (2) 2 4, 608 
_ November, 1916................+.- 500 5, 678 1 5, 452 (4) 5, 452 5, 452 
November, 1915. ...........se0ce0s (2) (2) (2) () (?) 509 
November, 1916: ......6....ccccces 709 709 1709 (2) 709 709 
Grand Rapids— 
NE, Ns sn dcccehvcctansoes (*) (2) (?) (?) (?) 872 
i | ee eer 488 747 1747 (2) 731 731 
Jackson— 
November, 1915................-2- (?) (2) (?) (?) (?) 804 
November, 1916.................-.- 322 701 1765 (2) 693 687 
Kalamazoo— 
et BERE......cssdpenewooeses (?) (?) (?) ® (?) 415 
WNOWGMINEE, TWIG. .. ccc cvcccscssces 203 335 1 480 @ 393 393 
¢— 
November, 1916..................- 47 162 1172 (2) 153 153 
Muskegon— 
November, 1916. ..............0--- 59 262 1 205 (?) 188 173 
aw— 
November, 1915...........-...0.-- (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) 800 
PGPEMEDEL, BEG. 0 cccscbscs8escces 146 837 1714 (?) 714 714 
Total: 
Pe a 05 oes - oro dhdSavcccccchdbbvccccedisocccoewediooseceoons (?) 28,008 
POPU BOM ape. cotacbe Bec cchscccdenesccatodecotcccscciococsconge 9, 297 9, 276 
Minnesota (State): 
Duluth— 
November, 1918.........0s5......: (?) (?) (2) (2) (2) 618 
N ovember, BB nc cs cccntkidecccen (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) 1,181 
Minneapolis— 
Now ON Ee ee x (2) (2) (2) 2) 1, 211 
November, 1916..................- ( (2) (2) (2) (2) 1,951 
St. Paul— 
November, 1915..................- (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 756 
November, 1916................-.- (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 1,118 
Total: 
| ee ee ee) Se a Se Snare 2, 585 
WO@VOGRDEE, 1DIG 2... 222 cccnfn noc sccsccpecscececesleccccccccsfencsecccsel-sscscces 4, 250 
Montana (municipal): 
| rr rereree 489 386 300 (2) 380 360 
November, 1916...........---.----+--- 300 430 380 (2) 400 390 
New York (municipal): 
New York City— 
November, 1915.................-- 751 915 2,172 (2) 1, 229 915 
November, 1916..................- 2,820 3, 166 2; 269 (2) 4,197 2, 546 
New York (State): ‘ 
Albany— 
November, 1915..................- 273 374 681 253 647 287 
November, 1916.............--..-- 5ll 687 551 278 816 449 
Brooklyn— 
November, 1915................... 478 710 686 264 826 503 
November, Sede denccnddetvctend 1,722 2, 388 1,181 577 2, 522 1,477 
Buffalo— 
November, 1915........... ind cn aun 777 1, 254 1,420 552 1, 452 635 
November, 1916................-.- 981 2, 345 1, 599 125 2,096 1,472 
Rochester— 
November, 1915................... 649 986 626 128 932 51 
November, 1916............-.-.-.- 1, 295 1,747 792 335 1,617 922 
November, 1915............-.-.-.. 428 664 647 151 793 573 
November, 1916.............--..-.. 818 1, 206 693 133 1,152 905 
Total: 
November, 1915...........2-]---seces Pe Ee ee 5, 879 3, 464 
i inncnoct.dbshankdeaseaelienceccccdelasssocnhoeietvseseese 12, 400 7,771 
a Number applying for work. 
Not rte. 
* Exclusive of offices at Battle Creek, Bay City, Lansing, and Muskegon, opened since November 1915 





Rea 


ES ae ene 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT O:s'FICES, NOVEMBER, 1915 AND 1916—Contd. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 








Persons applying for 
| Applica- | Persons work, Persons 
tions | asked for referred | Positions 





State and city. \fromem-| by em- | to posi- filled. 


| ployers. | ployers. | New reg-| __ Re- tions, 
istrations.|; newals. 
| 





Ohio (State-city): 
Akron— 
. () 1, 569 1, 134 
SN ee rere gay 2) 305 906 
Cincinnati— 
rere ree ae 1 
November, 1916 (4) ¥ 
Cleveland— : 
EE ree ; (1) 6, 127 3,129 6, 905 
November, 1916. - | (4) 6,791 2, 665 7, 249 
Columbus— 
November, 1915.......-. ys Se (1) 2,004 1,148 2,424 
November, 1916 () 2,275 724 2,446 
Dayton— 
IE, BOND. ccc nceenccccsesees (1) 1,073 927 1,460 
Nov ember, 1916 () 1,013 753 991 
Toledo— ; 
November, 1915. - (1) 2, 621 , 756 2, 642 
November, 1916 (1) 3,197 5A: 2,491 
Youngstown— 
November, 1915 (1) 1, 433 812 
November, 1916 (*) 1,160 612 
Total: 
November, 1915............. L sechineneny pcs ingeiapastenneun 4 
November, 1916... ... LAA: UCase idle « Sac Si enicksin ess 16, 721 


Oklahoma (State): ie 
Enid— 
re ver () 
November, 1916 (4) 
Muskogee— 
| eee 
November, 1916. - 34: () 
Oklahoma City— 
November, 1915 
November, 1916 (1) 
Tulsa— 
November, 1915..................- 
November, 1916 


Total: 
2.) ee 
November, 1916 


Oregon Seiya): 
Portland— 
November, 1916 


Pennsylvania (State): 
Altoona— 
November, 1916 (?) 
Harrisburg— 
November, 1916 (4) 
Johnstown 
November, 1916 () 
Philadelphia— - 
November, 1916 () . A! 1,153 
Pittsburgh— " = 
November, 1916 , 238 703 


Total: 
November, 1916............. i celeenaii 5 2,199 


Rhode Island (State): a aaa 
Providence— 4 * 
November, 1915 5 5 3 245 
November, 1916 : 


Texas (municipal): 
Dallas— 


03 1,678 
22 1,612 


» 3 
























































a ee ee 
Nove.nber, 1916 
Fort Worth— 
November, 1915 
November, 1916 


Total: 
November, 1915 
N ovember, 1916 





























1 Not reported. 3 Includes all casual and transient applicants. 
2 For registrations only. 4 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEMBER, 1915 AND 1916—Concli. 


UNITED STATES—Concluded. 







































































Persons applying for 
Applica-} Persons work. Persons 
, tions jaskedfor!|  .—s5§._—s"—_—X§—~—S——SsSsreferred | Positions 
State and city. fromem-} by em- to posi- | filled 
ployers. | ployers. | New reg- Re- tions. 
istrations.| newals. 
Virginia (municipal): 
Richmond— 
November, 1915... « ....cccccecees 204 352 571 (*) 354 166 
NOVEMDEE, 1916... .cccccccccccceces 283 433 365 (1) 524 214 
Washington (Federal-municipal): 7 
Tacoma.” 
Washington (municipal): 
wrest ee () Q) 1 1 Q 
GOveliber, 1915... ....cccccccccces f ) 118 
—S SaeaRhaeaaagy @) @) & } Qy 2s1 
Seattle— 
En a veicboecccosnsd 1,615 1,992 () (4) 2,195 1, 836 
November, 1916..................- 2,495 4, 269 (4) (4) 4,320 3, O45 
Spokane— 
November, 1915..................- @) () (*) (@) 841 14 
POEs SUE c00 cccvgencaseced 2,025 Fs IRs Pe 2,510 2,442 
Total: 
ES ES ae ee perry (1) 2, 698 
EE TERE a ARS RE REA SeEPEaers (1) 6,671 
Wisconsin (State): a 
La Crosse— 
OE ee 105 141 3 269 | (@) 150 | 125 
November, 1916................. ‘ 159 115 4 231 @) 145 | 69 
Milwaukee— 
werner, 1986... ... osc cescccd 1,528 2,678 2, 799 | (1) 2, 782 1,900 
pe ee 3, 547 1, 600 $3,207 | (*) 3,450 2,625 
Oskosh— 
| ae 143 185 313 | (4) 190 155 
MOUNT, EGAG... cic ccccanedecssed 116 106 4 204 | (4) 106 86 
Superior— | 
Se Ferree | 418 654 3 654 (*) 616 474 
Novenmber, 1916..................- 816 296 * 640 | (") 688 540 
Total: | | 
November, 1915............. ie ED SE ee eres Pee Bos ta ca 3, 738 | 2, 654 
November, 1916............- ey a A Fe | ag Shae th oat | 389 | 3,320 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
— | j 
Quebec ( Province): 
Montreal— 
November, 1916.................-- 301 1,011; 4580] (@) 639 529 
Quebec— 
pO ee ee (1) 63 | 4196 (1) () 48 
ae 2 ae () 100 | 490 | (1) (1) 59 
Total: | | Pe 
EES Ere ee See ee ee eee we Ser ee (1) (1) 
November, 1916............. le By ee Sc esinendadale leesescociy (4) 588 
j } 
1 Not reported. 


# Figures for this office are carried regularly in the REVIEW under the subject “ Federal employment 


work of the 
3 ions. 
4 Number applying for work. 


Department of Labor,” to which the reader is referred. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1916. 


Returns for November, 1916, indicate that employment in the 
manufacturing industries in the United States is still, as a whole, 
on an upward trend. Reports for November, 1916, and the same 
month in 1915, have been received from 13 industries. Three new 
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industries have been added—automobiles, leather, and paper. In 10 
of the 13 industries more men were carried on the pay rolls Novem- 
ber, 1916, than in November, 1915, the increase ranging from 0.4 
per cent in woolen manufacturing to 31.0 per cent in automobile 
manufacturing. Three of the industries report a reduction in the 
number of employees—cotton manufacturing, cotton finishing, and 
cigar making. In the last-named industry the reduction is largely 
due to strikes in November, 1916, in a few establishments. On the 
other hand, the increase of 14.3 per cent in clothing i is due, at least 
in part, to strikes occurring in November, 1915, in certain shops. 

Comparing the pay rolls of November, 1916, with those of a year 
ago an increase occurs in 12 of the 13 industries. The strike situa- 
tion caused a reduction of 5.2 per cent in cigar manufacturing. 

The following table makes a comparison with a year ago: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 
1915, AND NOVEMBER, 1916. 








{ j 


Estab- | Estab- oe oo | | Amount of pav roll | 
lish- | lish- py roi in Per |* in November— Per 
ments | ments ovember— | cent of | cent of 
to | report- _\increase ______jimcrease 
Industry. which | | ing for nn (+) or | (+) or 
inqui- \Novem- ‘ de- de- 
ries ber - crease p 9 crease 
were | both a (—). 1915 1916 
sent. | years. 




















Boots and shoes....... 85 --| 46,605 | 50,815 9.0 | $610,188 | $715,254 


Cotten finishing... 89 52 |... 3, 600 0] reas | 549, 183 








Cotton finishing... .... 19 Bleed | 13, 627 : .0 | 142,306 | 172,882 
Hosiery and under-| | 7 461 | 32 7 5.§ 275, 649 | 326, 547 


56 — ; 43,016 | 43, ‘ 129, 587 530, 237 | 
64 =. reeks .| 13.278 } 18. ‘J 283.120 | 303,797 
Men’s ready-made 88 3 veek..; 20,321 | 23,3 +14.; 281,581 | 331,452 
clothing. | 
Tron and steel... Sasa 142 5 8,091 (154,496 | +20.6 4,313, 773 16, 065, 891 
Car building and re- 80 wed 3, 766 , 39: -12.9 1,321, 673 (1, 706, 293 | 
pairing. 
Cigar manufacturing... 107 22, 398 | 237,776 | 225,513 | 
Automobile manufac- 74 | | 898,866 |1, 292, 863 | 
turing. 
Leather manufactur- 46 | 32 |... , 946 | 17,474 
ing. | 
Paper making 72 | ped ,505 | 17,406 | +20.0 | 191,456 | 259, 539 | 


? 





68 , 37 





175,808 | 252, 849 | 

















In addition to the data presented in the above table, 75 establish- 
ments in the iron and steel industry report 116,493 persons as actually 
working on the last full day of the reported pay period in November, 
1916, as against 97,273 for the last full day of the reported pay period 
in November, 1915, an increase of 19.8 per cent. In the industry of 

‘ar building and repairing, 32 establishments report 41,381 persons as 
employed on the last full day of the reported pay period in Novem- 
ber, 1916, as against 35,972 in November, 1915, an increase of 15 per 
cent. Returns as to this item from other industries were not sufficient 
in number to warrant presentation. 
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Reports from 8 clothing establishments show $24,426 paid for 
contract work in November, 1916, as against $19,620 in November, 
1916, an increase of 24.5 per cent. 

The next table shows an increase in November, 1916, over October 
in 8 of the 10 industries making returns, the increase in employees be- 
ing as high as 3.9 per cent in boots and shoes, with a very decided in- 
crease in wages paid by this industry of 14.7 per cent. Silk and cigars 
only show a decrease. The decrease in cigars was explained above. 
Returns were not obtained for October for automobiles, leather, and 
paper. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1916 
AND NOVEMBER, 1916. 
































Estab- umber on pay Amount of pay roll 
Estab-| lish- roll in— . in— 

a Per Per 
lish- | ments F nt cont 
ments | report- fin sf is 

to |ingfor| Period carte — 

Industry. which | Octo- of No- ‘yee ter 
inqui-| ber | payroll.| Octo- | + mnerwery [Wee +) or 
ries and ber vem- de- ctober, Noyvem- de- 
were No- 1916. ber, | crease 1916. | ber, 1916.) crease 
sent. | vem- : 1916. (—). | (—). 
ber. 
Boots and shoes....... 85 62 | l week. ./ 49,491 | 51,408 | +3.9 | $630,792 | $723,571 | +14.7 
Cotton manufacturing . 89 50 |...do....| 53,714 | 54,229} 41.0) 517,330 | 542,677 | + 4.9 
Cotton finishing ....... 19 14 |...d0....| 10,644 | 10,911 | +2.5; 127,691 | 131,969] + 3.4 
Hosiery and underwear 82 54 |...d0...-| 30,657 | 30,975 | +1.0 295,509 314,004 | + 6.3 
Woolen...... ceseescons 56 42 |...do....| 38,418 | 38,672 | + .7; 441,700, 475,117 | + 7.6 
SRE ener 64 41 | 2 weeks.| 12,597 | 12,417 | —1.4 | 293,702 290,978; — .9 
ane, weeny - Bade 84 34 | Lweek..| 19,998 | 20,127 | + .6| 276,882 287,267] + 3.8 
clo g. ’ 
Iron and steel. ........ 142 97 | }month. 146,012 149,209 | +2.2 |5,861,898 5,989,676 | + 2.2 
Car pullding and re- 80 29 |...do....| 42,063 | 43,140 | +2.6 |1,384,852 1,500,961 | + 8.4 
pairing. ; 
Cigar manufacturing... 107 55 | lweek..| 18,056 | 17,371 | -—3.8| 198,458 197,078| — .7 




















Supplementary to the information in the above table 90 establish- 
ments in the iron and steel industry report 122,881 persons as actually 
employed on the last full day of the reported pay period in Novem- 
ber, 1916, as against 120,577 for the last full day of the reported pay 
period in October, 1916, an increase of 1.9 per cent. In the industry 
of car building and repairing 27 establishments report 35,758 per- 
sons as employed on the last full day of the reported pay period in 
November, 1916, as against 34,805 in October, 1916, an increase of 
2.7 per cent. For reasons stated above like figures can not be given 
for other industries. 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


The omission of reference to any of the industries listed in the 
above tables indicates that no changes have been reported. Many 
establishments failed to answer the inquiry as to wage-rate changes 
during the month, and in such cases it is probably safe to assume that 
no change in rates was made. 

In the cotton-manufacturing industry one establishment reports an 
average increase of 5 per cent to practically all employees; another 
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an increase of 5 per cent to 90 per cent of the force; two establish- 
ments report increases of 5 per cent to all; and two report increases 
of 10 per cent to all; an increase of 10 per cent is also reported by 
one establishment that does not state the proportion of the force re- 
ceiving the increase; a 12 per cent increase is reported by one estab- 
lishment in the spinning room and part of the card room; two estab- 
lishments report a reduction of hours from 58 to 54 with no reduction 
of weekly earnings, making an increase of 7.4 per cent in wages per 
hour. Eight woolen mills report a like reduction of hours from 58 
to 54, with an equivalent increase of wages per hour of 7.4 per 
cent. In the silk industry one establishment reports an increase 
of 5 per cent to 14 per cent of the force. In the hosiery and under- 
wear industry an increase of 5 per cent to all is reported by two estab- 
lishments, and an increase of 10 per cent to all by one establishment. 

In one shoe factory there was an increase of 6 per cent to 40 per 
cent of the force, and in another an increase of 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the force. 

In the industry of cigar manufacturing, two establishments re- 
port an increase of 5 per cent to all; an increase to all of from 7} to 
10 per cent is reported by one establishment; one establishment 
reports an increase of 10 per cent to all; in another establishment a 
10 per cent increase is given to 50 per cent of the force; about one- 
third of the force are reported as receiving a 15 per cent increase 
by one establishment; and an increase of 20 to 25 per cent to strip- 
pers, according to grade, is reported by one establishment. 

In the iron and steel industry, a 1 per cent increase to one-third 
of the force is reported by one establishment; an increase of 24 per 
cent to tonnage men is reported by another establishment; while the 
same rate of increase is given to men covered by the amalgamated 
scale, about 20 per cent of the force, in still another establishment; 
and tonnage men get an increase of 2? per cent in one establishment. 

In the car building and repairing industry an increase of 1} cents 
an hour is reported by one establishment. An increase of 6 per cent 
to certain groups, and 2 cents an hour to painters is reported in ‘one 
plant; the combined increases in the last listed establishment cover 
about 90 per cent of the force. In the industry of automobile manu- 
facturing, one establishment reports an increase of 5 per cent to 90 
per cent of the force, while another reports a change in rate for 
overtime of time and a half instead of time and a quarter for over- 
time after 9 hours. 

In leather manufacture, one establishment reports an increase of 
5 per cent in some departments; another of 10 per cent to all; another 
of 11 per cent to all, while still another gave an increase of 11 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the force. In one establishment three new 
rates were applied, 10 per cent of the force got a 5 per cent increase, 
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4 per cent got a 20 per cent increase, and 4 per cent got a 25 per cent 
increase. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN NOVEMBER, 1916. 


A statement issued by the New York State department of labor 
reads as follows: 


A new high peak in manufacturing activity was attained in New York State 
in November, 1916. The total number of workers employed and the total aggre- 
gate of wages paid were greater than in any other month in which these rec- 
ords have been kept, dating back to June, 1914. From October to November, 
the number of employees increased 2 per cent and the aggregate of wages 4 per 
cent. Seven of the eleven industrial groups had more employees and paid out 
more wages than in October. In two groups only were there decreases in both 
employees and wages. The maximum decrease in any group, for either em- 
ployees or wages was 2 per cent. These results are shown by returns to the 
bureau of statistics and information of the State industrial commission from 
1,500 representative firms with over 500,000 employees and a weekly pay rol! 
of over $8,000,000. 

As compared with November, 1915, each group employed more workers and 
paid out more wages. The increase in the total number of employees was 153 
per cent and in the total aggregate of wages 28 per cent. As compared with 
November, 1914, the increase in employees was 29 per cent and in wages 58 per 
cent. The average weekly earnings of the total number of employees reporting 
in November, 1916, were $15.17 as compared with $14.93 in the previous month. 
The average weekly earnings were $13.47 in November, 1915, and $12.32 in 
November, two years ago. 

The stone, clay, and glass products group reported 2 per cent fewer employees 
and 1 per cent less wages than in October. The decrease occurred chiefly in the 
miscellaneous stone and mineral products industry. As compared with No- 
vember, 1915, the group as a whole had one-fifth more workers and paid out 
two-fifths moré wages. In the metals, machinery, and conveyances group, there 
was an increase of 4 per cent in employees and of 5 per cent in wages from 
October to November. Large increases were reported in the manufacture of 
iron and rolling mill products, of firearms, tools, and cutlery, of cooking, heat- 
ing, and ventilating apparatus, and of machinery. In the manufacture of brass 
and copper goods there was slightly decreased activity. As compared wiih 
November, 1915, there were one-fourth more employees and nearly one-half 
more wages. 

The wood manufactures group established a new high record in November 
with 2 per cent more employees and 6 per cent more wages than in the preced- 
ing month. As compared with one year ago, there were one-fourteenth more em- 
ployees and one-fifth more wages paid. The furs, leather, and rubber goods 
group attained a new high level of activity in November. The increase over 
October was 3 per cent in employees and 8 per cent in wages. As compared 
with November, 1915, there were in the group as a whole one-eighth more 
workers and one-fourth more wages were paid. The chemicals group reported 
a nominal reduction in number of employees as compared with October, but paid 
out 3 per cent more wages. As compared with one year ago, one-fifth more work- 
ers were employed and one-third more wages were paid. The printing and paper 
goods group reported a negligible decrease in number of employees in Noveu- 
ber as compared with October, but paid out 2 per cent more in wages. 
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The textiles group in November employed 3 per cent more workers than in 
October and paid out 4 per cent more wages. Increases were noted in the man- 
ufacture of cotton yarn and cotton goods. As compared with November, 1915, 
one-twentieth more workers were employed and one-sixth more wages were paid, 
The clothing, millinery, and laundering group had a negligible reduction in 
number of employees in November and 1 per cent reduction in amount of wages 
paid. Men’s clothing and men’s shirts each reported a gain over October, but a 
decrease of 17 per cent in women’s clothing and a similar decrease in millinery 
counteracted these gains. As compared with November, 1915, there were 2 per 
cent more employees and one-tenth more wages paid. The food, liquors, and 
tobacco group employed 3 per cent more workers and paid out 5 per cent more 
wages than in October. This was a new high record for wages in this group and 
the greatest number of employees since October, 1914. The greatest increases 
over October were in the manufacture of confectionery and tobacco products. 
There were 4 per cent more employees and one-sixth more wages paid in the 
entire group than in November, one year ago. The water, light, and power in- 
dustry employed 2 per cent more workers and paid out 5 per cent more wages 
than in October. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY TO NOVEMBER, 1916. 


According to data compiled from various sources by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs during the first 11 months of the year 1916 was 3,134. The 
number similarly compiled during the corresponding months of the 
vear 1915 was 1,147. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
begun in each of the months of 1916, together with 313 strikes and 
lockouts reported as having occurred during the 11-month period, 
although the month in which they began was not reported. The 
number of strikes compiled during the corresponding months of 
the year 1915 is also given. In comparing these figures it must be 
borne in mind that, although the number of strikes in 1916 has un- 
doubtedly been larger than those of the corresponding months of 
1915, the sources of the bureau in obtaining data in regard to strikes 
have also increased, and the difference between the two years is 
therefore not so great as the figures would tend to show. The strikes 
and lockouts were distributed as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
NOVEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1916 AND 1915. 


| | | 





” | Month | 
Kind of dispute. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May.| June.! July.| Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov.] not Total. 
| | Stated. 


ms 





Strikes: 
217 51 | 258] 265! 216 
75 ; 95 | 138 | 147 
8 : 3 9 12 
14 ; 14 9/ 15 








225 7 274 | 228 
89 60 147 | 162 
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The above columns include disputes that began in the month indi- 
cated only and are subject to monthly revision. More detailed 
accounts of the disputes reported for each month preceding Novem- 
ber may be found in former numbers of the Review. 


DISPUTES REPORTED DURING NOVEMBER, 1916. 


The number of strikes reported during November shows a decrease 
from the number reported during any month since last January. 
Probably the strikes that attracted the most attention were those 
of the cigar makers in Chicago and in Tampa, Fla., and of the coal 
miners in Pennsylvania and Oklahoma. Other strikes of prominence 
were those of the longshoremen in Providence; cigar makers in 
New Haven, Philadelphia, and Wheeling; rubber workers in Woon- 
socket and Bristol, R. I.; telephone girls in Toledo; window cleaners 
in Newark; silk weavers in Pawtucket, R. I., and South Manchester, 
Conn.; weavers in Chattanooga; spinners in Fall River; boiler 
makers in Brooklyn and Cleveland; steam fitters in St. Louis; piano 
workers in Chicago; and diamond cutters and butchers in New 
York City. 

The data in the following table relate to 281 strikes and lockouts 
concerning which information was received by the bureau during the 
month of November. These include, in addition to the 154 strikes 
and lockouts which began in November, 117 strikes and 10 lockouts 
which were reported during November but began as follows: Fifty- 
three strikes and 4 lockouts in October; 8 strikes in September; 5 
strikes in August; 2 lockouts in June; 1 strike in May; 1 lockout in 
April; and 50 strikes and 3 lockouts, the dates of commencement of 
which were not reported, but most of which probably occurred in 
October or November. Inasmuch as strikes which start toward the 
end of a month frequently do not come to the attention of the bureau 
until after the report for the month has been prepared, it is probable 
that corrected figures for November will show an increase over the 
number of strikes herein reported for that month. Of the disputes 
reported during November, 202 strikes and 9 lockouts occurred east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 41 
strikes and 2 lockouts west of the Mississippi; and the remaining 26 
strikes and 1 lockout in the district south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi. Over one-half of these strikes 
occurred in five States. 
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STATES IN WHICH FOUR OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1916. 








States. Strikes. Lockouts. 








Pennsylvania 51 | 
New York : 29 | 
O10. 4.0% steno bein cetecscecccscccticssic adage ta shoows Riise weihe te 5 21 
Rhode Island ) 20 
Illinois 18 
Massachusetts ; 17 | 
Connecticut 14 
New Jersey ‘ 12 





Tennessee 
California 


Maryland 


Nebraska 


Sanaa eennene 


& 











The strikers were men in all but 16 strikes and 1 lockout, which 
were confined to women; 12 strikes, which included both men and 
women; and 25 strikes and 1 lockout, in which the sex was not 
stated. 

The industries in which four or more strikes and lockouts were 
reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1916. 





| 
Strikes. Lockouts. 








Building trades 
Textile workers 
Clothing 

Tobacco workers 
Teamsters 


Leather workers 





Telegraph and telephone 
Railroad men 
Longshoremen 


Street-railway men 
Miscellaneo 











Included in the above are 22 strikes of machinists, 17 of molders, 
and 5 each of carpenters, weavers, and electrical workers. 

In 167 strikes and 11 lockouts the employees were connected with 
unions; in 10 strikes they were not so connected; in 7 strikes they 
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were not connected with unions at the time of striking, but became 
organized during the course of the strike; in the remaining 85 strikes 
and 1 lockout it was not stated whether the men had union affiliation, 

The following table shows the causes of 196 strikes and 8 lockouts, 
73 strikes and 4 lockouts being due to miscellaneous causes or to 
causes not reported. In 73 per cent of these the question of wages or 
hours, or both, was prominent. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING NOVEMBER. 























1916. 
Cause. ‘ Strikes. Lockouts. | Total. 
a ee SS aS cn woh adiosde ne ba toe's 84 1 | 
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In 102 of the strikes the number of persons involved was reported 
to be 64,596, an average of 633 per strike. In 17 strikes, in each of 
which the number involved was more than 1,000, the strikers num- 
bered 50,700, thus leaving 13,896 involved in the remaining 85 strikes, 
or an average of 163 in each. In 5 lockouts the number reported to 
be involved was 232, an average of 46 in each. 

In 198 strikes and 7 lockouts only 1 employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 13 strikes, 2 employers; in 2 strikes and 1 lock- 
out, 3 employers; in 3 strikes, 4 employers; in 7 strikes and 1 lock- 
out, more than 4; in 46 strikes and 3 lockouts the number of em- 
ployers was not stated. 

In 87 strikes reported as ending in November, 39 were won, 10 
were lost, 27 compromised; in 3 the strikers returned to work under 
promise of the employer to arbitrate the matter in dispute; in & 
strikes the result was not reported. One lockout was reported as 
compromised. The duration of 65 of these strikes was given as 
follows: 1 day, 1; 2 to 3 days, 12; 4 to 7 days, 13; 1 to 2 weeks, 12: 
2 to 3 weeks, 6; 3 to 4 weeks, 4; 1 to 2 months, 8: over 3 months, 9. 
One strike was reported to have lasted 3 years. The duration of the 
remaining 64 strikes was 1,173 days, or an average of 31 days each; 
omitting 8 strikes lasting more than 3 months, the duration of the 
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remaining 56 strikes was 799 days, or an average of 14 days each; 
the 1 lockout that was reported ended in November had lasted for 30 
weeks. 





THE HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX LABOR AGREEMENT? 


On May 1, 1916, the new labor agreement’ entered into between 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Co. and its employees became effective. 
According to the preamble the parties whose names are signed 
thereto “ purpose entering into an agreement for collective bargain- 
ing with the intention of agreeing on wage and working conditions 
and to provide a method for adjusting any differences that may arise 
during the term of this contract,” which is to continue for three 
years. Its administrative functions are vested in a board of arbi- 
tration and a trade board. The former consists of three members 
and has full and final jurisdiction of all matters arising under the 
agreement, and its decisions thereon are regarded as conclusive. The 
trade board is composed of 10 employees of the company and a clair- 
man “who shall represent the mutual interests of both parties 
hereto,” and “is the primary board for adjusting grievances.” 

Direct charge of the execution of the provisions of the agreement 
is placed in the hands of deputies representing each side, who in- 
vestigate, mediate, and adjust complaints, but whose decisions may 
be challenged and an appeal taken by either side to the trade board. 
The union is allowed in each shop a representative who shall be 
recognized as such and have charge of all complaints and organiza- 
tion matters within the shop. When a complaint arises he is to 
report it to the superintendent, and if a satisfactory adjustment is 
not reached the complaint goes to the deputies, who make an earnest 
attempt to effect a settlement. If they disagree the complaint is 
filed with the trade board, before which hearings are held. In the 
event of dissatisfaction with the decision of this board an appeal 
may be taken by either party to the board of arbitration. 

This agreement provides that the hours of labor in the tailor shops 
shall be 49 per week, with a half holiday on Saturday, and that the 
minimum wage shall range, according to the work performed, from 
$5 per week to $16 per week, with overtime paid as follows: To piece- 
workers, 50 per cent in addition to their piecework rates: to week 
workers, time and one-half. If a change pf piece rates is contem- 








1Hart, Schaffner & Marx labor agreement, being a compilation and codification of 
the agreements of 1911, 1913, and 1916 and decisions rendered by the board of arbitra- 
tion, by J. E. Williams, chairman of the board of arbitration; Sidney Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; and Earl Dean Howard, director 
of labor for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, 1916. 42 pp. 

*An account of the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration under the labor agree- 
ments of Hart, Schaffner & Marx with, their employees, 1911 to 1914, may bé found in 
Bulletin No. 198 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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plated the matter is to be referred to a specially appointed committee, 
which shall fix the rates. 

The principle of the preferential union shop is recognized in the 
hiring and firing of workers, in the transfer of workers from one 
shop to another, in relieving overcrowded conditions, and in other 
ways. While leaving with the company the full power of discharge 
and discipline, the agreement safeguards the rights of the employees 
in this connection, assuring to them justice and fair treatment. <A 
discharged employee has the right to appeal his case to the trade 
board. It is also provided that no union member who is a perma- 
nent worker shall be laid off in the tailor shops except for cause, 
unless such lay off is made necessary by alteration of working periods 
in slack times, reorganization or reduction of sections, lawful dis- 
cipline, or by direction of the trade board. Any member absent on 
account of sickness shall be reinstated if he returns within a reason- 
able time. : 

Those who framed the agreement recognized the possibility of 
serious strain on the loyalty of the parties signing it, and in order 
to obviate, or at least minimize, the chances of friction certain acts 
which are to held as constituting disloyalty to the agreement are 
suggested. ' 

1. Inciting a stoppage of work or otherwise fomenting dissatisfaction or 
rebellion following a refusal to submit a complaint to the proper officials and to 
await an adjustment. 

2. Indulging in improper language or conduct calculated to injure or break 
down the authority of officials in the shops. 

3. Discrediting by words or acts the officials of the unions in the shops. 

4, Willful violation by a worker of the spirit of the agreement by intentional 
opposition to its fundamente! purposes, and especially if he carries such willful! 
violation into action by striking and inciting to strike. 

5. Willful violation of the spirit of the agreement by any representative of 
the company, especially if he fails to observe or carry out any decision of the 
trade board or board of arbitration. 

The cutting and trimming departments, as well as the tailor shops, 
are subject to the general provisions of the agreement. Special pro- 
visions, however, are applicable to them. With some modification 
the principles of preference apply. The company shall not reduce 
the wages of any cutter, but shall increase the wages of those receiv- 
ing less than $26 per week. Other increases provided by the agree- 
ment are as follows: 

All men now on the trimmers’ pay roll who are receiving not to exceed $15 
are to be increased $2 per week. All men receiving a weekly wage of over $15 
and not exceeding $20 shall receive an increase of $1 per week, except that 
apprentice trimmers having been employed less than six months are to receive 
an increase of $1 per week. 


The following periodical increase shall be granted during the term of this 
agreement: Men receiving under $12 shall receive an increase of $1 per week 
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every three months until their wages shall be $12 per week. Men receiving 
over $12 and less than $18 shall receive an increase of $1 every six months until 
their wages shall be $18 per week. Men receiving over $18 per week and less 
than $20 shall receive an increase of $1 per week every year until their wages 
shall be $20 per week. 

All men starting to work on the band-saw machines shall receive not less than 
$18 per week and shall receive an increase of $1 per week every six months 
until their wages are $20. Thereafter they shall receive an increase of $1 per 
week every year until they reach the rate of $24. 

The pamphlet containing the agreement also includes a brief his- 
tory of the experience of Hart, Schaffner & Marx with collective 
Largaining, in which it is stated that “a labor department critical 
of everything touching the interests of the workers, a trade board 
and a board of arbitration constantly reviewing and discussing 
policies and methods protect us against ourselves and make it impos- 
sible to violate or overlook the rights of employees,” and that “ arbi- 
tration and conciliation should be applied to all departments of a 
business wherever there is a conflict of interest.” Two other articles 
are included, both reprinted from the Illinois Law Review for March, 
1916, the first on “The Development of Government in Industry,” 
by Earl Dean Howard, and the second, “A New Field for Systematic 
Justice,” by Dean John Wigmore, of the Northwestern University 
Law School. The pamphlet closes with a brief account of how piece 
rates are made, by the chairman of the trade board. 





PROPOSED RECLASSIFICATION OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOY- 
MENTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The New York State Senate Committee on Civil Service was ap- 
pointed early in 1915 to study employment conditions under the State 
government in order to formulate a basis for the reclassification of 
positions and the standardization of salaries and grades. On March 
27, 1916, this committee transmitted to the legislature its first report? 
which on the whole seems to “ furnish convincing evidence that the 
business of the State is transacted with a considerable amount of 
waste.” As a result of the investigations of the committee the fol- 
lowing conditions were found to exist: 


1. Irregularity in rates of pay, with large amounts of overpayment. “ The 
extent of overpayment * * * aggregates $380,082. The amount of under- 
payment aggregates $83,050.” 

2. Multiplicity of fictitious and unnecessary titles, with resultant confusion 
of work, friction between employees, and administrative difficulties in assigning 





1 New York. First report of the committee on civil service of the Senate of the State 
of New York, appointed to investigate the civil service of the State with particular 
reference to salaries, grades, and duties of officers and employees. Transmitted to the 
legislature Mar. 27, 1916. Albany, 1916. 933 pp. 
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and controlling the personnel. “There are approximately 943 fictitious or un- 
necessary titles in the State service to-day.” 

3. Inadequate and inequitable system of advancement and promotion. “ Too 
little premium is placed upon demonstrated merit, efficiency, or length of 
service.” 

4. Unnecessary duplication of work; prevalence of useless positions. Investi- 
gations made by the committee “reflect a possible saving in salaries and wages 
of $500,635, which can be obtained through immediate force reduction.” 

5. Lack of proper qualifications and preliminary training of employees. 

6. Exempt positions; need for more permanence of tenure in important posts. 

7. Lack of standards to control output of employees. 

8. Lack of esprit de corps; deadening influence of service under present con- 
ditions. “The regulations and customs governing the present departmental! 
procedure are productive of waste.” 

To overcome these conditions the committee submits recommenda- 
- tions (1) as to the modification of the civil service law so as to include 
basic standards governing personal service; (2) as to the manner and 
methods of applying such basic standards to the existing civil service; 
(3) as to additional legislative and administrative machinery for pur- 
poses of civil service control; and (4) as to changes in the practice 
and procedure of the civil service commission. 

As the primary result of the committee’s investigation, the report 
includes a “ complete and comprehensive ” code of 157 distinct sched- 
ules or groups, giving standard specifications of personal service for 
the State, each schedule prescribing basic conditions governing the 
appointment, promotion, and’ compensation of employees engaged 
in the line of work specified. Under this plan each worker falls into 
one of the following classifications of service: Executive, managerial, 
professional and scientific, inspectional, investigational and examin- 
ing, clerical, educational, institutional, skilled labor, and_ labor. 
These classifications are further divided into groups; that is, dis- 
tinctive lines of employment, and each group is broken up into its 
natural divisions, according to responsibility and duties, called 
grades.- For each grade the standards or conditions governing em- 
ployments and standards of ability, experience, or training governing 
the persons who would fill such employment, are specified. 

As respects the manner and method of applying the basic stand- 
ards proposed the committee suggests the abolishment of unneces- 
sary positions; reorganization of the present system under an ar- 
rangement which will extend a substantial and uniform protection 
to employees who are now overpaid and who will continue to be 
overpaid under existing departmental conditions, and the elimina- 
tion of all excess over and above such element of protection; and 
an adjustment affecting efficient employees who are underpaid. 

The committee suggests the appointment of a joint legislative 
committee on civil service and the establishment of a division of 
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service records and standards, and believes that changes in the prac- 
tice and procedure of the civil service commission should be based 
on two main considerations, (1) conditions surrounding appoint- 
ment of employees, and (2) conditions surrounding advancement 
and promotion. 

If this plan of the committee is adopted by the legislature, it is 
estimated that an annual saving of $181,069, or 8.9 per cent of the 
present cost, will be effected. It is further estimated that the cost 
for the clerical service alone will progressively decrease, as a result 
of the proposed plan, during the next five years, so that in 1921 
the saving over existing schedules will be $463,328, or approximately 
92 per cent of the present salaries paid to those in this service. 

The committee gave consideration to the present practice in re- 
gard to the manner and methods of establishing positions and of 
recruiting and controlling employees, and found irregularity in 
compensation for work of similar grade and character, irregularity 
and rapidity of salary increases and promotions, irregularity of 
titles for work of similar grade and character, and that unneces- 
sary positions have been established. In this connection a table is 
given showing by groups the number of distinctive titles and salary 
rates and the range of compensation under the present and pro- 
posed classification. An analysis of problems peculiar to institu- 
tional service was made. 

The report includes a pro forma bill submitted to the legislature 
to amend the civil service law in relation to salaries and grade stand- 
ards, and then devotes 764 pages to reciting the standard specifi- 
cations of personal service, including standard titles, salaries, duties, 
definitions, and minimum qualifications. A table is given showing a 
comparative classification of employments, present and proposed, 
indicating the present variety of titles and extent of overpayment 
and underpayment. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to reports gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the retail price of the principal articles of food, combined, was 4 
per cent higher on November 15, 1916, than on October 15. All 
beef was slightly lower, ham and bacon prices were practically the 
same, and pork chops were 5 per cent lower. 

There was no change in rice, coffee, and tea. The retail prices 
of the 16 other principal articles of food reported were higher on 
November 15 than on October 15; potatoes having made the greatest 
advance, 21 per cent, eggs and flour each having advanced 13 per 
cent, navy beans 11 per cent, and lard 10 per cent. 
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The following table shows the relative prices and the average 
prices of the principal articles of food on October 15 and November 
15, 1916: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1916. 


(The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the fifteenth of each month was of the 
average price for the year 1915.] 





























Relative price 
Averaze money (average price for 
price. the year 1915 
Article. Unit. 100). 
Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1916. 1916. 1916. 1916. 

EER Ee aS Hy ae ee ee a Pound...... | $0.273— | $0.268— 107+ 105+ 

es Ore eee eaken pain | ,246— .239— 108— 105+ 

0S SS eee ee ote ee eee eee . 212 . 210 106+ 105— 

a niin aie a bean ogee Ej PES .172+ . 169+ 107— 105— 

ee En ois c cba habe ds hk ce coda .129— .128— 106— 105+ 

2 a A Eh eS . 240— . 228— 118+ 112— 

IR. iI a hop oivudn bods ban Qhss bocbda ‘ . 303+ 303+ 111— 111+ 

I» 0.0.0.n.4 ¥aqsepigesennsecerdesn quenns . 302+ - 302+ 117 117+ : 
ick cui Lice cuviedes < odd Spi aan a 6 9ep sae .194— - 213+ 131+ 144+ 2 

es 5 2h nag badlgewalthy awe pedaaaniee tak . 244— . 2414+ 117+ 116+ 
IO «5 5 iso d Tadd i 65850 ons cccn ocbddiee . 206 . 210 103— 
ET Ps + snnidrabsnnpeas asendgrene ove .449-— -506— 134— 
IR aidd dash. th'd cb eccc onde st coepe .421+ 439+ 117— 
AD ae A EN PRE eS . 268— . 291+ 116+ 
is bk. bc bpwsddvnine Udd44- sap daoesgiocsl . 095+ .099 106+ 
EE Ah ene cs pagdh bundcrhoxtnnirecsanetion : --| .065+ . 068+ 115+ 
NEE ibd. -Khsprbban soho déscspesaes Jasiete a bag.| 1.234+ | 1.395— 123+ 
EE ans Mvcsssbevecescedioes Senha heated ound...... .034— - 036+ 108+ 
I Oni Sey... Kocwcehandsuneksboahieshaewnassbelpeee® do......-| .O91— .091— 100+ 
nn. ce cesicanepeenases teal ++i tame eS .424— -511+ 185— 
ak bi ev sdphecetbaeeehu tdbebeddea Pound...... -047— -051— 136— 
MY Mine vc ccccugtsccscccepsocwcetocecceseneiseass do.......| .121— .135— 157+ 
CUT) EET YS etry ere ee eee Pe Tee pr rt Se do.......| .133— . 135+ 100— 
SIE ono a scicccceccccappeccsscp sec cesosele cece G0...2...] idl— .157— 104— 
Sugar, granulated . . ..............-cceccccccceccelecess do.......| .082— - 086+ 124+ 
ET ET ee ids an wns bacaccodibedecsatecnenrsdsbeeeees do.......| .302— .302— 100— 
a hk Sis st Lica. dbh cdwesbeliged os bob sabhe shh G0...0...| «551+ . 551+ 100+ 
All articles combined... ....... 2.22.2 -- 2-2. cece lence cence cece elee eee eceee Betérgte ns 119+ 








116 ounces, weight of dough. 
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The table below shows the relative prices and the average prices of 
the same articles of food for November 15 of each year from 1912 


to 1916: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES 
ON NOV. 15 OF 


(The relative price 


AND RELATIVE 




















RETAIL 
EACH YEAR, 1912 TO 1916. 

















PRICES OF 











FOOD 


shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of November in each year was of 
the average price of the year 1915.] 


Relative price Nov. 15 
Average money price Novy. 15. (average for the year 
, ~" 1915 = 100). 
Article. Unit. 
| 
1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 |1912 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 
ae 24 g aay 

Sirloin steak..........- Pound. . ./$0. 235 —/$0. 253— 's0. 253— $0. ass-les 268—| 92—| 99—] 99+/100— hats 
Round steak..........-].-.d0......} -198 —| .2254/ .2324/ .2254+] .239—| 87+/| 99+4/102+| 994 /105+ 
Rib roast........2---e- ee ag -198 | .202 | :200 | .210 | 934] 99—|101+4 100—|105— 
Chuck roast..........-].. sor -s00nee Si Pee) | .166—| .160+] .160+4].....]..... 1103—| 99+ 105~ 
Plate boiling beef. - - - . - Ry | See BSC a | .128—| .190+/] .126—}.....}..... 1105— 99—|105+ 
Pork 7 ae ..d0......] .197 +] .215+| .220—| .209+] .228—] 97—|106+/108— 103—|112— 
sacon, smoked........ ..40......| .295 +] .276—| .287—| .279—] .3034]97 |101 |105—!102—/111+4- 
Ham, smoked - Ridonnete .d0......| .251 —| .266—| .2714| .266—| .3024] 97—/103—1105—|103—/117+ 
Lard, pure.. 33 220.000. -160 —| .160—|} .157—| .145—] .213+4/108+/108—|106— 98+ (1444 
Hatt. .ciustitigsss~s4a0 --0......| .196 —| .2064+) .2064) .204—| .241+) 94+) 99+) 99+] 98—|116+ 
Canned salmon .....-- a Sar) Ee RS re. Soe ee Seer 100+ '105+- 
Eggs, strictly fresh....- “Dozen.. 412 4 489+; .4424) .4524) .506—|132—|146 (1324/125—|151— 
Butter, creamery .....- Pound * 396 + 389—| .396+] .367+) .4394+/110—]1084+ 110 1102+ /122~— 
Chet ccccdepescceccas we ae PDS Se eh"): TRY . <et ¢S Oe eee 100—|126— 
Milk, fresh... .....-.6% Quart....| .091 —| .093—| .092— .091—| 099 |\101—|103—102—|101—|110— 
— ee eae I eee ae . el .60e—| .60841.....1..... | 92-1 984 \129— 
Flour, wheat.........- 4-bbl. bag} .813 —| .793—| .893— :903—| 1.395—| 81 | 79—| 89— 90 -|139— 
Corn meal............- Pound...| .030 —| .030+| .031+| .031—! - 036+| 95—| 96— ;100-+ 116+ 
2 > ee sgibbaes « a Bae See 5 Ee a eee eee > 100+- 
PobseeRauins.<.. +. ds Peck..... Bl +) .275+| . 213+) .250—| .511+/101 120+) 93+|109— 1223 — 
OURS ccBitesecscast "Ge ee RRS Ree 033+| .051—|...../..... eos | 964 1484 
ee ee _ SRA Peri hee Sadaccsaaieeadeese 084—} .135—|...../..... ithe 109—|175+4+- 
Pretiiicdad Witsdescs<cales. O6ici 5 Selkken | PRIS bd daha -1904] .135+].....|..... ew | 98—|102— 
taisins, seeded........|...d0...... EM AR Gt: elvehim: -12%6—| .137—|.....]..... Wied). 1100+ {109-4 
Sugar, wi AI "ee TSP do......| .060 +| .054+| .062+| .065+/] .086 + 91+! 82+ 94+) 99+ 431— 
Coll. cakdibtwoksc-. |---d0...... sieaueks BE Malex ene -802—| .302—|.....|.....]..... 100—|100— 
ry St SR ee laces weds ip. tile hiséebene -551+| .551+!]...../..... ts ig 100+ |100+4 

All articles combined. | = ohieaiiell Dio cittdhacbis th Raabe! hw eh ade SReS 


} 
i 





| 





116 ounces (weight of dough). 


| 98+ ios sea nal pas: 


Considering prices on November 15 of each year from 1912 to 
1916, all articles for which prices are shown for the four-year period 
were higher on November 15, 1916, than on November 15, 1912, from 
9 per cent for milk to 72 per cent for flour, and 121 per cent for 


potatoes, 


All articles, excepting rice, coffee, and tea, were higher on Novem- 


ber 15, 1916, than on November 15, 1915. 


Potatoes were 105 per cent 


higher, navy beans 61 per cent higher, flour and onions each 54 per 


cent higher, and lard 47 per cent higher. 


Meats showed less advance, 


the inerease ranging from 5 per cent for sirloin steak and for rib 
roast to 14 per cent for ham and 18 per cent for hens. 

The price of all articles combined was 27 per cent higher on 
November 15, 1916, than on November 15, 1912; 20 per cent higher 


than on November 15, 1913; 19 per cent higher than on November 15, 


1914; and 18 per cent higher than on November 15, 1915. 
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RETAIL PRICES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Both relative and actual average prices, as reported by 26 firms in 
New York City, are also shown, as follows: 
AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN 
NEW YORK CITY ON NOV. 15, 1915, AND OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1916. 


The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each specified month was of t}) 
average price for the year 1915.]} 









































; Relative price (average 
Average price. price for the yea: 
1915100). 
Article. Unit. : itl 
Nov.15, | Oct.15, | Nov.15, |Nov.15, Oct. 15 fox 15, 
1915. 1916. 1916. 1915. 1916. | 1916 
a oe | eee 
ii wn dis bance ovetdda ens Pound ....} $0.272+ | $0.2914 | $0.283+ |, 101 108+ | 105 
icin abies sodp aes iniann os }.--@0.......] ,.268— . 281+ .2734+ | 101+ | 108— | 1054 
ae os Seer . 226— . 239+ .235— | 101+ | 107+ | 105+. 
NN re ree + sO, .ccoss . 168— .183— -178— | 101+ | 110—} 107— 
Plate boiling beef.................-- eS eae .153— . 168+ -1654+ | 100—] 110+ | 1084 
Send nb « diibis oo cosiecies es | ea .216— - 184— -173+ | 102— as 63 
Bacon, smoked, sliced .............- wT Rae -248— 2754+ .273— 99+ | 1l0— | 109— 
Ham, RNIIBAL .dewscato,-.daa>>-. rate <ased -193— .2Bi- -227+ | 102+ | 122+ j 120 
Lard, pure a Diiemhalh sacbbopech' pred ae aoe Ge . 201 — -219— | 97+] 132— 142 
RMR étctwenecd cscs ch odWthoas a | pay .219— . 264+ -258— | 101—} 122— 119+ 
Canned salmon. ................-... ee ee -231-— . 233 — - 235+ 99+ | 100+ = 101- 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ..............- Dozen ....| .524+ 532+ 580+ | 131—] 133—| 1454 
Butter,creamery..................- eet... 363+ 417+ 449+ | 101—| 116—| 1254 
dana SME a0.4 dba <> bth oo 4bbb 9 00 -| -234— . 262+ . 291— 99+] 1l—| 123— 
cliche cccdsceccssiitbpod font: -090 097+ -097+.; 100 108+ 108+ 
Bs ae 00.0ds ooobsccacdks owe eer -882— | 1.2404 | 1.374-— 86+ | 121+ 134+ 
Sah hind neh > dnctdensebed. es — -033+ -038— -040— 99— | 112+ Lis— 
a sibdh +20 bude chatty .092— .090+ .H1-— 994- 97+ 9S +. 
te ealid on edibciac sbtihedbaehde ns “poo eS a 301+ -532— 611+ | 106—j| 187— 215+ 
nds conch 9044 66eesepoatinhh <1 Pound....|  .044— 057+ -0644— | 10i—!) 132— 146— 
ln ccek asastunee apeadwhie ped --O......) O91— -121— -145— | 1064+  i4l- 169— 
Sidebar <b =50n4> seeesotins od «-0O......{ .143— 144+ -146— | 984+ | 99+ 100— 
Raisins, seeded ..............-.-..-- --GO0......) .124— - 126+ -133— | 102— | 104— 109 
nents het: bieekibe hea¥hly sod pe «inhi -059— .075+ 081+ | 99+) 126— 136 
Sddinse des ctes<camedptese™ -0680......| 200+ - 290+ -290+ | 100— | 100—-| i— 
EdEihe seuss <ausdesgngradaer ese PA ened -463+ - 463+ -463+ | 101+ | 101— | 101 
i 





1 Whole. 


In an article appearing in a New York newspaper of Sunday, 
November 12, it was stated that mast table necessities are now 100) 
per cent higher than a year ago. 

Only 1 of the 26 articles here listed, which comprise the prin- 
cipal articles of food, has made such ari advance. The prices here 
shown are compiled from monthly reports furnished to the bureau 
by representative New York firms. No “ fancy” stores are include, 
nor “special sale” or “cut rate” prices. Potatoes made an advance 
of 103 per cent between November 15, 1915, and November 15, 1916. 

Flour, which the newspaper article says has advanced about 100 
per cent in the last year, has advanced but 56 per cent. Potatoes. 
which are alleged to have gone up more than 100 per cent “in the 
last four weeks” (presumably dating back from Nov. 11), accord- 
ing to the bureau’s reports made but 15 per cent advance from 
October 15 to November 15. The actual price quoted by the news- 
paper, however, which was 60 cents per peck, corresponds quite 








sree. 
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closely to the average of the prices furnished the bureau for Novem- 
ber 15, which was 61.1 cents. 

Cheese also was mentioned as having advanced 100 per cent in 
the last year, although the actual. prices quoted by the newspaper— 
from 18 to 20 cents a year ago to 30 to 35 cents at present—would 
not be a 100 per cent advance. The bureau’s price reports show only 
a 24 per cent advance. 

Other articles which have made considerable advance in the past 
year are lard, 46 per cent; onions, 45 per cent; and sugar, 37 per 
cent. But two articles declined in price—pork chops, 20 per cent, 
and rice, 1 per cent. 

3etween October 15 and November 15 there was a decline in the 
price of all meats. Pork chops declined 6 per cent, beef cuts 2 or 3 
per cent each, and bacon and ham but 1 and 2 per cent, respectively. 
Meats, however, were the only articles which were lower in price. 
Coffee, tea, and milk were the same on November 15 as on October 
15, and all other articles were higher on November 15, ranging from 
20 per cent for navy beans to but 1 per cent each for salmon, prunes, 


and rice. 





INCREASE OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


On September 1, 1916, the average prices of commodities of general 


consumption in Great Britain had increased approximately 65 per 
cent over the prices prevailing in July, 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the war. About 6 per cent of this increase, however, was due to 
increased duties on tea and sugar, leaving 59 per cent as the result of 
market conditions. This rise in retail food prices has been broadly 
continuous since the war began. Clothing materials have advanced 
from 50 to 90 per cent, and coal, on September 1, 1916, had increased 
approximately 33 per cent over July, 1914. 

These and other facts bearing upon the increase of prices of com- 
modities are set forth in detail in an interim report! issued on Sep- 
tember 22, 1916, by the British Board of Trade departmental com- 
mittee, appointed “ to investigate the principal causes which have led 
to the increase of prices of commodities of general consumption since 
the beginning of the war, and to recommend such steps, if any, with a 
view to ameliorating the situation as appear practicable and expedi- 
ent, having regard to the necessity of maintaining adequate supplies.” 
The committee has, in this interim report, concentrated on the cor- 
related problems of meat, milk, and bacon, although a statement of 





1Great Britain. Board of Trade. Departmental Committee on Prices. Interim Re- 
port on Meat, Milk, and Bacon, London, 1916. 20 pp. 
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prices in general is included showing, as already indicated, a weighted 
percentage increase for all articles of consumption of about 59 per 
cent. It is noted in this connection that increase in rents in general] 
has been prohibited by legislation and that other items of expendi- 
ture have not risen on the average so much as food, thus leading the 
committee to quote the words of the director of the department of 
labor statistics of the board of trade, who, in September, 1916, said: 


It may be estimated that the average increase in the cost of living of the 
working classes between July, 1914, and the present time, taking food, rent, 
clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous expenditure into consideration, is 
about 45 per cent, disregarding increased taxation and assuming that the stand- 
ard of living has not been modified in view of war conditions. 


While no figures appear to be available to show the extent to which 
total earnings (as distinct from rates of wages) have increased since 
the war began, it is given as a fact that the rates of wages have 
materially increased, although they have not kept pace with the in- 
crease in prices of food and other necessaries. It is estimated that 
during the 25 months ending August 31, 1916, 5,800,000 workpeople ! 
.were affected by increases in rates of wages, the total increases 
amounting to £1,480,000 ($7,202,420).2 Other factors included 
greater regularity of employment, additional overtime, nightwork, 
etc., have added to earnings, so that the committee is forced to the 
conclusion that— 


there is less total distress in the country than in an ordinary year of peace, the 
majority of the classes which chronically suffer from distress being in unusually 
regular employment; and that this, together with the higher wages earned by, 
and greater needs of, so many skilled and unskilled workers employed directly 
and indirectly in the production of munitions of war, has tended to increase con- 
siderably, in some directions, the total demand for food. On the other hand, 
certain classes normally in regular employment, whose earnings have not risen 
in the same proportion as the cost of living—for example, the cotton operatives 
and some classes of day-wage workers and laborers—are hard pressed by the 
rise in prices, and actually have to curtail their consumption, even though the 
pressure of high prices may have been mitigated in some cases by the employ- 
ment of members of a family in munition works and by the opening of better 
paid occupations to women. 


The following table shows the average amount and percentage of 
increase in prices of certain commodities September 1, 1916, as com- 
pared with July, 1914: 


1 Exclusive of salaried officials and clerks, shop assistants, and domestic servants. 

2It is stated that these figures relate mainly to general changes in the rates of organ- 
ized bodies of workpeople, and do not cover more than a small minority of the numerous 
cases of advances granted to a few workpeople by individual employers which escape the 
notice of the department. War bonuses and advances in rates of wages for the same 
class of work are included in the figures, but not increases in earnings from other 
sources, 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT OF INCREASE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN SPECIFIED 
COMMODITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, SEPT. 1, 1916, AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 1914. 








=—— 


| 
| Amount. | Per cent. 
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Beef, British: ‘ents. Cents. | Cents. 
Pound. 31.9 | 12. 1 
d 23.8 | 10.6 
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: * this kind is seldom dealt with in a loeality the returns quote prices for another kind locally represent- 
alive. 

Taking up the matter of the advance in the prices of meats, milk, 
and bacon, the committee notes that on September 1, 1916, the 
retail prices of British meats averaged about 5}d. (11.1 cents) above 
those of July, 1914, an increase accounted for to a certain extent 
“in terms of cost of production, which has steadily risen.” Thus, 
in a table showing the prices of foodstuffs and fertilizers, it appears 
that maize meal, for instance, advanced from £7 10s. ($36.50) per 
ton before the war to £11 8s. ($55.48) per ton in July, 1916; and 
nitrate of soda, from £10 14s. 9d. ($52.25) to £18 5s. ($88.81) per 
ton in the same period. Another cause given for the increase in the 
price of meats is the rise in agricultural wages, due to a shortage of 
labor. In England and Wales the increase in wages has varied be- 
tween limits of 3s. (73 cents) and 6s. ($1.46) per week, tending to 
exceed these amounts in some districts; and in Scotland the usual 
limits of increase have been 4s. (97.3 cents) to 8s. ($1.95) or 9s. 
($2.19) per week, the higher amounts predominating. Meat prices 
have also been affected by the fact that practically all of the im- 
ported meats have been used by the forces, leaving a comparatively 
small supply for the civilian population. Furthermore, imports of 
mutton from Australia in 1915 were reduced, while the home-grown 
supply of beef and mutton experienced only a slight increase. The 
price of imported meats in Great Britain has also been influenced, 
suggests the committee, by the rise in the f. o. b. price in the country 
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of origin, involving large profits and the cost of distribution, by an 
increase of freight rates, and by inadequate transportation facilities. 

The committee found that milk prices have advanced since the 
beginning of the war, and ascribes this increase to the fact that the 
farmer, being able to secure a higher profit by selling his cows to 
the butcher or by making cheese, has not been encouraged to give 
proper attention to the dairying industry, with its long hours of 
exceptionally trying labor. A number of witnesses testified that 
had there been no war the London milk price would to-day be 5d. 
(10.1 cents), “ owing to the fact that at 4d. (8.1 cents) per quart, the 
retailer’s margin had been falling for some years, on account of the 
gradual increase in the price asked by the farmer.” 

The broad facts are that since 1913 the farmer’s price for milk has in 
general risen about 6d. (12.2 cents) per gallon * * * and the London re- 
tuiler’s price by 4d. (8.1 cents) per gallon, when he sells at 5d. (10.1 cents) per 
quart, or 8d. (16.2 cents) per gallon when he sells at 6d. (12.2 cents) per 
quart. * * * While combination among farmers has helped to secure the 
increased prices, there can be no doubt that an actual increase in demand and 
increased cost of production have been the main factors. In particular, the 
increased demand of the producers of margarine, tinned milk, and milk 
chocolate, together with that of the hospitals, has helped to force up prices. 
The increased price of cheese has had a similar effect. * * * What appears 
to be clear is that shortage of labor tends to play a considerable part in restrict- 
ing supply. The latest reports go to show that for sheer lack of milkers a 
considerable number of farmers are even now reducing their herds. 

Bacon prices, it was found, have advanced about 46 per cent on 
the average as between July, 1914, and September, 1916, but a view 
of bacon imports in general for the years 1911 to 1916 shows that 
prices were-rising steadily before the war; that there has been a 
very great increase in the supply from the United States and Can- 
ada—far in excess of the decline in imports from other countries— 
and that there must have been a great increase in the military and 
other consumption to absorb the total. It appears that some of this 
increase in price has been caused by an increase in freight and de- 
livery charges, which in June, 1916, were a little over £16 ($77.86) 
per ton as against £2 10s. ($12.17) per ton in July, 1914. The com- 
mittee states that “ reliable evidence has been given to the effect that 
quantities of American bacon have been sold in England during the 
summer at an actual loss to the American packer,” and figures are 
given showing that in July, 1916, the British consumer was getting 
his bacon from Canada at a price lower than that paid by the con- 
sumer in the country of source. 

As regards the price of meat, milk, and bacon the committee recom- 
mends in substance— | 

1. That the construction of mercantile ships, especially those required for 
the conveyance of refrigerated meats, be hastened. 
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2. That sufficient men be provided to work on the docks and railways in 
order to avoid congestion of freight. 

38. That the Government further restrict the importation of less necessary 
commodities. 

4, That the slaughter of animals in calf, in lamb, and in pig be prohibited, 

5. That the embargo on the importation of live cattle from Canada be not 
disturbed. 

6. That the Government develop those sources of supply from which direct 
purchases of meat may be made. 

7. That provision be made by the Government to assure the selling of meats 
to the ultimate consumer at a reasonable price. 

8. That refrigerating stations and other necessary plants be established by 
the Government at some convenient Brazilian port. 

9. That every possible economy be effected in supplying meat to the army 
without any reduction in the amount of meat actually reaching the individual 
soldier. 

10. That means be taken under Government control to put cheap milk within 
the reach of the poor without setting up any elaborate machinery of distribution. 

11. That scientific inquiry be made as to the possibility of obtaining desic- 
cated milk in large quantities from pastoral countries with a view to its being 
reliquefied for consumption. 

12. That in view of the scarcity of milkers and consequent reduction of dairy 
herds, an attempt be made to induce women to take up the work and to persuade 
farmers to employ them. 

13. That all wholesale milk dealers be required to furnish the names and 
addresses of farmers from whom they have purchased milk and the estimated 
quantity and price of the milk supplied by each producer. 

14. That power be given local authorities so as to provide that where there 
is reason to believe that any group of retailers are using the present abnormal 
situation in order to obtain excessive profits, municipal shops may be opened 
for the sale of milk, meat, bacon, and other necessary foodstuffs. 

15. That in the present emergency all local authorities be urged to start a 
sufficient number of maternity centers, baby clinics, and child nurseries, and 
should be empowered to provide a certain supply of milk to children under the 
age of 5, and dinners to expectant and nursing mothers; that doctors in 
charge of maternity centers, créches, baby clinics, or nursery schools should be 
authorized to order milk and dinners for expectant or nursing mothers, for 
babies that can not be nursed by the mothers, and for children under the age 
of 5; and that the cost of milk, as well as that of dinners to expectant and 
nursing mothers, if incurred at such institutions on the certificates of duly 
qualified medical men, should be allowed as part of the expenses toward which 
special grants are made by the local Government board and the board of 
education. 


With a view to ameliorating the situation produced by the increase 
of prices the committee submits the following recommendations: 


1. We recommend that if, in any direction, the announced policy of the Gov- 
ernment to establish fair and adequate rates of wages for women workers in 
controlled establishments has not yet been completely carried out, it should be 
enforced there with the least possible delay. 

2. We urge upon all employers and public bodies the desirability of review- 
ing their pay roll, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any of the jower-paid 
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grades of labor have not yet received a substantial increase of earnings, an] 
of taking steps to improve the position of those who hitherto may not have sufili- 
ciently benefited by the general upward movement. 





FOOD OF MUNITION WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Supplementing its memoranda Nos. 31 and 6,? the British Health 
of Munitions Workers Committee issued, in August, 1916, memo- 
randum No. 11,° giving the result of an investigation of workers’ 
food and some suggestions as to dietary, by Leonard E. Hill, one 
of the members of the committee. Believing that it was desirable in 
the interest of efficiency to make an examination of the value and 
character of the food consumed by munition workers and to suggest 
dietaries that may be expected adequately to restore expended energy, 
the author of this memorandum conducted an analysis of specimen 
meals provided for munition workers at the plants, as well as thos: 
provided in hotels, and also of meals brought by workers from 
their homes. An effort was made to determine the percentage of 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate in the samples and the number of 
calories* furnished by each of these essentials which are required 
to replace the energy expended and for the repair and growth of 
the body. Emphasis is laid upon the value of eating fresh fruit, 
such as apples, oranges, and bananas, and of avoiding the highly 
stimulating foods and of refraining from eating between meals or at 
frequent intervals. 

Fortunately the cheaper foods (bread, margarine, porridge, milk, herrings, 
cheese, beans, onions, cabbages, oranges, and the cheapest cuts of meat) provide 
all the requisite nourishment, and probably better health, than is derived from 
more highly flavored and expensive foods, which only artificially stimulate the 
appetite. 

Tt is stated that about 15 per cent of the energy expended is derived 
from protein and about 80 per cent from fats and carbohydrates 
combined ; also that the energy required by a man engaged in fairly 
light munition work is about 3,500 calories. Where calculations are 
based, as they are in this memorandum, on food as eaten, the mini- 
mum canteen diet may be taken to be about 3,000 calories per day 
when balanced among the three classes of foodstuffs in the propor- 
tions of 100 grams each of protein and fat and 400 grams of carbo- 


4A digest of this memorandum appeared in the Monthly Review for May, 1916, p. 69. 

2A digest of this memorandum appeared in the Monthly Review for June, 1916, p. 91. 

®Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Committec. 
Memorandum No. 11. Investigation of Workers’ Food and Suggestions as to Dietary. A 
second appendix to Memorandum No. 3 (Industrial Canteens), London, August, 1916. 
11 pp. 

4The calorie is the unit of energy value and is the amount of heat required to raise 1 
kilograms (43% pints) of water through 1° centigrade (1.8° F.). 
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hydrates. An average adult woman worker seems to require from 
80 to 90 per cent of that required by men workers. 

The investigation showed “that the average canteen dinner is a 
good one, containing, as it should, an energy value of about 1,000 
calories well distributed among the amounts of protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates.” The cost of the meals analyzed ranged from 5d. 
(10.1 cents) to Is. 5d. (34.5 cents). The analysis of meals brought 
by workers from their homes showed a range in amount of calories 
from 683.4 in case of a man on the night shift to 1,719 in the case of 
a boy 15 years of age on the night shift. As respects meals served in 
women’s restaurants, the memorandum gives an example of a “ sen- 
sible meal supplied at a small cost” (12.2 cents), consisting of roast 
mutton, boiled potatoes, cabbage, and sirup roll, and furnishing 687 
calories; and also “an example of the unsatisfying meals which pale- 
faced young women may often be seen consuming in popular cafés,” 
consisting of roll, butter, milk, sugar, stewed prunes, and sirup, and 
furnishing only 397 calories, at a cost of 14.2 cents. 

In order to afford assistance to caterers for munition workers a 
series of daily dietaries is included, and because of their adaptability 
to similar conditions of work in this country one of these menus is 
here reproduced: 


SUGGESTED DAILY DIETARY FOR MUNITION WORKERS, 
[1 ounce equa!s approximate!y 28.35 grams. ] 








Weight in s 


Article of food. | Calories. 


Gross. 
Carbohy- 


| 
| Protein. | 
. drates. 





Breakfast: 
slaw hG «nde beh sdwice wes 
3 slices bread, butter, and jam 


} 


Meat udding . , 
udding (jam roll) 4. oi “ . 
Potatoes . ¥ ‘ vs. | ve. 178.4 | 1,346.0 

Cabbage 
Tea: 





Piece cake . | . a2 90 
Sugar 8 » 93. { 
Milk 


| 
2 slices bread, butter, and jam 5. | 
| 
Supper: | 


Cold meat 
23.1 64.2 648. 0 








103.41 444.3] 13, 252.0 











i This is taken from the report; the total should be 3,252.7. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA’S BUREAU OF MARKETING. 


BY JOHN G. HERNDON, JR. 


During the month of August, 1913, E. J. Watson perfected the 
organization of a bureau of marketing under the South Carolin, 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries, of which he 
is commissioner. 

The plan under which the bureau is operated consists of the use 
of two file cases, the cooperation of 6 daily and 21 weekly news- 
papers, the sending of a weekly bulletin to approximately 200 in- 
terested parties, and of a form postal card which reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRIES, 
BUREAU OF MARKETING, 
Columbia, 8. C., , 191—. 

DEAR Sire: Replying to yours of . please communicate with 
, 8. C., who If you purchase or sell any of the above, notify this 
department, stating commodity, quantity, and price. 

Yours, truly, 

















E. J. Watson, Commissioner. 


Each of these methods of advancing the usefulness of the bureau 
will later be referred to. 

In each of the file cases there is an alphabetical classification of al! 
farm products. In one of the cases there are filed cards on which 
are entered all “ wants” received, while in the other case on similar 
cards “offers for sale ” are entered under the proper headings. On 
these cards the name of a prospective buyer or seller is entered wit! 
his address, followed by a statement of the particular things that he 
wishes to buy or to sell, and the price that he is willing to pay or 
which he must receive. At the bottom of the card is entered the 
date of the letter which furnishes the information. The purpose 
of this last entry is to make it possible for the bureau of marketing 

.to verify any statement that it may make with regard to the price 
quoted. 

On these points Commissioner Watson said at the time of the open- 
ing of the bureau: 


All over the United States this problem of marketing is being discussed theo- 
retically, but practically every effort I have seen has been based too much upon 
generalities. General market information doesn't amount to much. What John 
Jones, living in the upper edge of Pickens County, wants to know, if he has a 
surplus of hay or oats or eggs that he can’t sell in his own community, is who 
wants to buy those very things in a distant community. He wants to know 
the man’s name, address, and just exactly how much of a commodity a man 
wants, and, what is more, he wants to know this right away; and so the man 
at the other end wants to know where and from what individual he can buy 
what he wants and exactly what it is going to cost him. * * * The process 
will be something like this: A man writes to us that he has such and such a 
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quantity of a given commodity to sell and quotes his price, which can not be 
changed when listed here for a period of 10 days from the date of his notice. 
We notify him of his registration. Another man writes that he wants such 
and such a quantity of the same commodity. A card form gives each of the 
two the other’s address and the information that they want. If they complete 
the transaction, then the man who makes the sale reports the same to this 
office on a prepaid post-card form, and the commodity that he has listed here is 
eliminated from our list. A brief glance at the card form will indicate to the 
publie mind how automatically the system wil! work. 

The bureau of marketing, of course, does not undertake to make any guaranty 
of the sale; it merely undertakes to list the information and to become a clearing 
house for information between buyers and sellers of agricultural commodities. 

Of course, the very essence of the great success of the simple plan 
operated in South Carolina is the hearty cooperation of the daily 
press of the State, which every Tuesday morning gives space free to 
the bureau of marketing bulletin, thus acquainting thousands of peo- 
ple in all parts of the State with the wants and offerings of the week 
undisposed of at the date of issue. This bulletin is published regu- 
larly by The State, Columbia: The News and Courier, Charleston; 
The News, Greenville; The Intelligencer, Anderson; and The Herald, 
Spartanburg. 

Each Monday there is prepared a list of the articles still offered for 
sale or exchange and those which others desire to buy. These lists 
are then turned over to representatives of the papers above men- 
tioned for publication on Tuesday. Twenty-one weeklies also pub- 
lish these lists. 

When the plan was undertaken Commissioner Watson found the 
newspaper men rather dubious about the advisability of printing the 
lists regularly. He announced, however, to the representatives of 
the daily newspapers that in case they should fail to double their 
circulation in the rural districts of the State within the next three 
months after the institution of the scheme he would consider that he 
had failed to make good in his endeavors. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the success of his work that each of the papers reported at 
least a doubling of its rural subscription list within the period men- 
tioned, and one of the papers tripled its rural subscription in less than 
two months. 

On each Thursday morning a printed bulletin is sent to those whose 
names are on a mailing list—merchants and others who take com- 
modities in commercial quantities. This is the list, including the 
names of about 200 persons, referred to in the beginning of this 
article. 

While, primarily, it is desired that individual producers and consumers avail 


themselves to the fullest of the opportunity offered, this in no sense precludes 
merchants in towns and cities from availing themselves of the opportunities 
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offered to secure a first-class product, fresh and pure, direct from the farm. 
There is no reason, for instance, why merchants selling oats or hay should not 
avail themselves of this channel and secure for market purposes supplies of fresh, 
home-grown goods.instead of buying sulphuretted oats brought away across the 
continent from Texas, and moldy hay brought away from the far West, and so 
with a thousand other things. Notably the immense stocks of canned goods 
now brought from the West and the East could, to the advantage of everybody 
and to the cause of pure food, be supplemented by the wholesome home-canned 
goods put up by the thousands of girls of our own State who are members of 
tomato clubs. Take, for instance, the demand for cream in the ice-cream par- 
lors operated throughout the State, and the lack of market for cream in the 
dairies that scores of men in the country are endeavoring to establish. In a 
word, this whole thing looks to the conduct of business in the State of South 
Carolina on a fair economic basis and with a greater profit to everybody con- 
cerned than most people have ever even dreamed of. Early in the year, after 
the bureau had commenced getting out its marketing bulletins giving addresses 
of merchants who had pledged themselves to buy home-grown grain and other 
products at market prices, the bureau was forced to commence the publication 
of a supplemental market sheet designed to be mailed every Thursday to about 
200 merchants dealing in farm products. 


Outside of general correspondence cost and the salary of one clerk, 
the only actual item of expense is for postal cards sent to the farmers 
who have communicated with the bureau concerning their wants 
or offers for sale. A sample of this postal card has already been 
given. The clerk is a young woman who, in addition to being a rural 
sociologist, speaks several languages and has had wide experience 
in dealing with such problems as naturally confront a person in 
her position. The total cost of the operation of the bureau is re- 
duced to a minimum through the lack of necessity for any consider- 
able expenditure for printing or postage, the chief expense of this . 
sort being done away with through the beneficial cooperation of the | 
State newspapers. Yet, contrasted with this slight cost to the State 
is the fact that the average transactions of the bureau amount, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Watson, to approximately $30,000 per week 
in dull seasons, and at least $60,000 per week in rush seasons. 

In the three and a fraction years that this work has been carried 
on there have been received in the commissioner’s office but two 
complaints, while, on the other hand, thousands of letters have been 
received thanking him for the work of his bureau. Under the head- 
ing “Comment of beneficiaries” in the Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries of South 
Carolina are found numerous citations from letters received concern- 
ing the value of the bureau of marketing, a few illustrations from 
which may be of interest. 

Cc. Bart & Co., Charleston: We thank you for your bulletin received yester- 


day. On information received, we at once sent an order to one of the farmers 
for 120 bushels of oats, which we had been trying to buy for three weeks without 


success. 


5S eS RRND Eee tea 
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You will confer a favor upon us by sending your bulletins as often as pub- 
lished. It will be a further help to us. 

Dr. F. M. Dwight, Wedgefield: Please notify party advertising sugar-cane 
sirup at 374 cents in your columns of yesterday that I will take same. 

Oo. H. Culler, Raymond: I wish to thank you for helping me to dispose of 
my oats and rye seed. It is all sold now at a fairly good price, owing to your 
generous help. 

John 8. Catheart, Winnsboro: I have sold out of burr clover seed. I wish 
to thank you for the addresses I received through you. I think you are doing 
a great work for the farmers in advertising their products. 

Mrs. F. M. Gadsden, Rockton: I ordered the M. B. turkeys that Miss Lois 
Scheck had listed with you last week. They came on time and we are very 
much pleased. You are doing a great work to keep farmers and poultry raisers 
in touch one with another. 


This letter, giving a good general idea of the uses to which.the 
bureau of marketing is put, is from E. C. Newton, Tatum: 


WANTS, 




































I want to purchase a few hives of bees in modern, up-to-date hives. 

Also, want to purchase three or four Mammoth Toulouse geese, hens, about 
2 years old. 

I want to get into communication with some party who has a good farm of 
about 150 or 200 acres to sell, two-thirds to three-fourths cleared, tillable land, 
located on good public highway or at a country crossroads, where there would 
be a good location for a country store. Also, would wish same to be located 
quite near a railroad station, and convenient to a good Methodist church, and 
near an up-to-date live high school, with good buildings and a large, roomy 
dweliing. 

OFFERINGS. 





Fancy, pure-bred, White Holland turkey toms for sale at $3.50 to $5 each, 
or $7 per pair. 

Two specially nice Jersey heifers * * * for sale at $50 each. 

One young Jersey bull, 5 months old, at $25. 

Sweet potatoes in 2-bushel bags, at $1.25 per sack. 

Groit peas, Taylor peas, and Cotton Patch peas for sale, price a matter of 
correspondence. 

One hundred bushels of Coker’s Special Webber No. 82 staple cotton seed for 
planting, at $2 per bushel. 

Forty bushels of Coker’s General Webber cotton seed for planting, at $1.25 
per bushel. 

Forty bushels of Cleveland Big Roll, at $1 per bushel. 

Forty bushels of Mexican Big Roll at $1 per bushel. 

Would exchange peas, potatoes, wheat, oats, rye, cotton seed for planting, and 
turkeys for other poultry. 

One pair of half-breed Toulouse geese for sale or exchange. * * * Would 
like to have the address of party who had the Dunlap buggy and 4-year-old 
Shetland pony for exchange. Also address of party who wanted to exchange 
Silver Laced Wyandottes for Bronze toms. 

The address of party who wanted the trio of Bourbon Red turkeys. 

The address of party who wanted to exchange Partridge Wyandotte eggs 
for wheat, oats, etc. 


73409°—17——5 
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The address of party who wanted to exchange a pen of Japanese Black Raj! 
Bantams for turkeys. 

Address of party who had a pair of Bronze turkeys, Tennessee strain, for 
sale or exchange. 

Address of party who wanted a one-horse farm to share crop. 

Address of party who has eight head of beef cattle for sale at 4 cents per 
pound. 

Address of party who had a few nice turkeys for sale. 

Address of parties who have hens and pullets of any breed for sale or ex- 
change. 

I am asking a good deal of you, but I guess that is what you want—inquirics 
and customers for the things listed in the bulletins. And I will appreciate the 
address of these parties. 

Direct dealing between nonresidents of South Carolina with resi- 
dents is steadily increasing, inquiries recently having come from an| 
sales having been arranged for and consummated between persons 
living in Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsy]- 
vania, on the one hand, and South Carolina on the other. The 
growth of the usefulness of the bureau has been accelerated by its 
publication of special bulletins, which include such divisions as: 
Practical marketing data; dealers who will buy home products, listed 
by counties, and with the kinds of goods they handle indicated: 
grain elevator information; interstate and export opportunities; the 
market for cane sirup; list of flour mills in the State; transporta- 
tion regulations concerning agricultural products, ete. 

The purpose of the bureau has been, and continues to be, to lessen 
the difficulties of trade in farm products by finding a market for 
goods of value which might otherwise be a total loss to those who 
have them. When tatting is sold as a result of the bureau’s efforts, 
or, as has- happened, a sale is effected of two monkeys or a 
Japanese poodle, no direct agricultural gain results. Indirectly, 
however, every person thus profiting by the bureau’s existence be- 
comes a “booster” for it, and in certain counties of the State the 
opportunities the bureau offers have been revealed by some such 
unusual sales as those just mentioned. So it happens that hired 
men, share croppers, or others who seek to work on a farm, land, old 
machinery, such as a second-hand disk harrow or a plow—all receive 
attention in order to accommodate as many people as possible and to 
attract new patrons. 

The system applied to farm products in the bureau is shortly to be 
applied, in cooperation with the Federal Department of Labor, to 
the solution of the problem of distribution of labor and the place- 
ment upon farms of men seeking homes. This arrangement, of 
course, contemplates the operation of a clearing house for men seek- 
ing positions and for the buying and exchanging and leasing of farm 
lands. 
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One result of the bureau’s activities already noticed is a marked 
increase in the diversification of crops. Another advantage is the 
changed attitude of nearly all the agricultural communities of ° 
the State toward taxation. As Commissioner Watson said, “A 
farmer who has just made a net profit of 30 cents as the result 
of a sale the State has made possible—real cash and not a promise 
of cash—commences to take an increased interest in government 
and to have a decreased resentment toward paying his share of 
the expense of it.” This bureau has done much to encourage the 
boys and girls of the canning clubs of the State to continue to strive 
to improve farm conditions. The great thing that the bureau has 
done is not that it has increased the number of firms that have 
pledged themselves to buy home products, but that it has caused 
exchange values to exist whereas before much of the excess produce 
raised on small farms was unavailable for market. It is for this 
reason that the following statement of Mr. Watson is significant: 

Ve had a striking case the other day. A man in the Piedmont had been 
literally wasting large quantities of buttermilk; there was a man away down 
on the coast who had a great demand for buttermilk; to-day the man who was 
throwing his buttermilk away is getting 40 cents a gallon for it delivered at 
his own station in the Piedmont and the man on the coast is getting what he 
wants, 

Another sample of the same sort of beneficial exchange is to be 
seen in the “ Trades day ” meeting of certain municipal chambers of 
commerce, for thither come farmers from the whole country to list 
their salable goods. Asa result of one such meeting Bermuda grass 
has commenced to have a commercial value instead of being con- 
sidered a weed, the hay therefrom selling recently at $1.25 per 
hundred pounds. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF GIRLS IN NEW YORK. 





A bulletin of the University of the State of New York, which is 
the State department of education, issued on April 1, 1916, is de- 
voted to a study of vocational training of girls. It is explained at 
the outset that the State gives financial aid to vocational training in 
schools for girls and for boys and that the university, through its 
study of conditions, needs, and resources of different localities, and 
by correlation of the methods and ways and means which are suc- 
cessful or give promise of usefulness in the training of girls, aims 
to bring suggestive and helpful thought to aid in the widest and 
most economical use of local resources in the improvement of school 
training. In New York, as elsewhere, vocational education of girls 





* Vocational Training of Girls in the State of New York, by Anna C. Hedges. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, bulletin No. 612, April 1, 1916. Albany, 1915. 41 pp. 
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comprises a variety of work, including household arts, domestic 
science, and home making, or more specifically, cooking, sewing, 
millinery, household chemistry and physics, power-machine operat- 
ing, novelty work, straw sewing, costume drawing, applied design, 
and academic studies, and includes the following types of work: 
Vocational, prevocational, trade training, continuation. 

As an example of this latter type the report cites the department- 
store continuation classes, now in the second year of their existence, in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, conducted by public school teachers under 
the direction of the New York City Board of Education in coopera- 
tion with managers who give those employees under 16 years of age, 
who may desire it, from 5 to 10 hours a week each for instruction 
without deduction from their. weekly wages. 

Invariably this study of the common branches, so planned as to be in direct 
relation with daily needs and usage, increases the wage worth of these workers. 
* * * This supplemental study is their great opportunity, coming as it does 
during the first hours of the working day, applying the study of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic directly to their work problems, and making no reduction in 
their wage, in fact increasing it by virtue of increased working power. 

In certain of the large cities of the State prevocational courses 
have been developed in order to disclose special aptitudes, and in 
planning such courses it is urged that the cooperation of industrial 
leaders be secured and that a study be made of local industries whic] 
employ girls. 

This report is confined to vocational training for girls in home 
making, in the belief that “if such training as is outlined were given 
to every girl in so far as she is mentally able to profit by it, the 
problem of training for wage earning would be a vanishing one.” 
It is stated that these home-making courses correspond in allotted 
time to vocational courses for boys, and schools receive State aid on 
the basis of compliance with specific requirements as to the age ani| 
grade of pupils, length of school day, proportion of book and shop- 
work, and special preparation of teachers. 

At present these home-making courses are extensions of former domestic- 
science courses, the greater amount of time allotted being used in doing more 
cooking and more sewing. In addition to this technical work, bookwork is 
brought into direct reiation with materials, tools, and processes. When the 
cooking of starch is the kitchen problem, information about the source, produc- 
tion, manufacture, and uses of starch is the work in English and geography, the 
quantitive and accounting problems are studied in the arithmetic class, the in- 
dustrial development of the subject in the history class. 

In this connection letters from teachers in vocational schools are 
quoted to show how practical is this movement for the training of 
girls. The following letter is typical: 


In connection with the cooking lessons the students have been given the 
privilege of soliciting orders for some particular dish after the lesson upon the 
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same has been well mastered by the class. The object of this is twofold, viz, 
to make it possible to prepare dishes in ordinary quantities and to emphasize 
their actual cost in time andamoney. The prices charged cover only the cost of 
material and fuel, and the girls work out the cost themselves and submit it, 
of course, for the teacher’s approval. * * #* 

Order work most commonly includes pies, cakes, rolls, bread, canned fruit, 
jellies, marmalades in season; boxes of lunch are prepared and salad dressing 
made. When lessons in invalid cookery have been given the girls have become 
so interested that they have asked the privilege of making dishes to take to their 
sick friends. The effect of this sort of work in developing self-respect among 
the girls has a marked effect upon the discipline of the class. 

At the close of the second year’s work the girls prepare and serve simple 
home dinners to five or six teachers or pupils at cost. This secures practice in 
the preparation of an entire meal and in, computing the expense of feeding an 
average sized family. 

The success which has attended the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls in New York City, indicated by the fact that there is a waiting 
list of several hundred applicants for admission to its classes, is 
briefly noted. 

Under the caption “ Household arts in grammar schools” the au- 
thor takes up cooking, sewing, and costume drawing and household 
decoration. It is pointed out that in giving this instruction to girls 
an effort is made toward the separate study of the scientific and the 
art aspects of household subjects, considering— 
household arts in relation to school training to include cooking, serving, clean- 
ing, laundering, sewing, repairing, gardening, nursing, purchasing, accounting, 
and other phases of the art of household management; household science as 
the analysis and study of materials, tools, machines, and processes used in 


household activities; home making as comprising household arts, household 
science, and their relation to the family and the community. 


In the cooking classes the plan seems to be almost invariably for 
individual instruction, although occasionally the girls may work in 
pairs. Lessons are usually 90 minutes long, allowing for a discussion 
of the theory of the processes, doing the cooking, eating the product, 
and washing the dishes. A course of lessons proceeds in succession 
from beverages, fruits, through vegetables, starches, sugar, meats, 
fats, flour mixtures, to combinations more complex, and ends with a 
few meals as the united accomplishment of the class. 

In the instruction of sewing the purpose is to enable girls to make 
their own clothes and hats, and to know the characteristics of fibers— 
cotton, linen, silk, and wool. This is attained in many places through 
instruction which begins in the fifth grade. 7 

Costume drawing is given as a part of the sewing course, since it 
adds the feature of art to the training by detailed attention to line, 
spacing, and the arrangement of each to various figures. It is be- 
lieved that the spread of training in this subject and in that ef house- 
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hold decoration will be a movement toward not only more pleasing 
appearances but more economy in expenditure of time and money. 

A course of household arts to be offered by high schools is sug- 
gested. 

The basic principle in the training of women in heusehold art- 
is said to be not how much can be taught of the subjects in a given 
time, but rather what are the essentials to be taught and how can 
the teaching be given most practical expression and application in 
organized work done by pupils under direction. 

There is lack of coordination in the teaching of subjects naturally related: 
for example, the seventh and eighth grade work in sewing and cooking is not 
coordinated with other science work. Science study should be the basis of 
the practice in food preparation and study of food materials, 

Continued and increased demand for teachers of home-making ani 
vocational work prompts the author to emphasize the importance oi 
adequate training by normal schools, which it is believed shoul 
organize classes for short courses in the household sciences. And 
not only this, but “there seems to be a need for older teachers of 
larger life experience.” 

The teaching of home-making needs to rest on a base broader than that which 
has sufficed so long (namely cooking and sewing with their accompanying 
science and art), that of the home, its ideals, activities, and responsibilities, 
since the State is aiding localities to initiate and maintain home-making 
courses. * * * 

Is it not our imperative duty as educators to give girls a training paralle! 


to that of boys in order to enable them as women to work alongside of men, 
and to prepare them to assume equal if not similar responsibilities? 


* 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


GERMANY. 


Although Germany has a continuation and part-time school sys- 
tem, which has become a world model, and a highly efficient system of 
employment bureaus which place boys and girls who seek work, it 
has no organized movement of vocational guidance. In the past the 
economic and social position of the children has for the most part 
settled the general class of employment which they were likely to 
enter. This fact partly explains the absence thus far in Germany 
of a scheme of guidance comprehensive and supported by law. 
Guidance, it has been thought, was a somewhat needless procedure in 
the case of young people whose career was more or less a predeter- 
mined matter. 

Recent events have shown the discontent of leading German 
economists and educators with such an erroneous assumption and 
the situation which it has created. The lack of organized voca- 
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tional guidance had caused an overcrowding of certain trades and 
the entering into the ranks of unskilled pursuits by large numbers 
of young persons. The consequences were chronic unemployment 
and underemployment. The economic results of this chaos have been 
pointed out at conventions of economists and labor organizations. 
In Bavaria, for instance, which has a model system of continuation 
schools, the Social Democratic Party has in a recent convention 
written in its municipal platform a strong statement in favor of 
municipal vocational bureaus, to serve, on the one hand, the schools 
which have not the economic contact, and, on the other, the labor 
bureaus which have not the social outlook. Within the last few 
years some of the directors of the municipal statistical offices, who 
are usually trained economists, have seen the gap between the ele- 
mentary school and the continuation school. In several cities the 
directors of these offices have established what they call parent con- 
sultation hours. They have taken the valuable statistical material 
hitherto compiled only for the student and dealing with the labor 
market, apprenticeship, conditions of employment, and the rise and 
fall of wages, and they have made that information available to 
parents, children, teachers, and employers, who resort to these offices 
for expert consultation. 

The schools, too, have not been indifferent to the career problems 
of the children. Before the school-leaving period draws near, and 
shortly before the fourteenth birthday, teachers and others call atten- 
tion to the various wage-earning opportunities open to children. 
They describe the supplementary training provisions of the muni- 
cipality and the procedure in getting work through the public em- 
ployment bureau. Parents are invited, before the children leave 
school, to attend informal conferences, at which a brief talk is given 
to point out the mischief of drifting into employment without fore- 
thought and plan. Many towns are distributing handbooks show- 
ing what the various occupations are and their educational require- 
ments.? 

Specific advice is avoided by German teachers, who realize that 
giving occupational information is the work of a specialist and that 
people unprepared for this task should not assume the serious 
responsibility it entails) The above handbooks are intended to 
supplement the general advice given by the teacher, and have sup- 
planted the familiar literature of the “ How to succeed” type with 
which youth in quest of a life career was regaled before the close 
of the nineteenth century. These occupational handbooks now form 








1The above introductory statement, though not exact quotation, was taken from 
“Youth, School, and Vocation,” by Meyer Bloomfield, Director of the Vocational Bureau 
of Boston, New York, 1915. 
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a literature of considerable extent. The contents of only three sets 
will be discussed here. 

The first of these sets consists of two booklets compiled on the 
initiative of the Society of German Catholic Schoolmistresses. One 
is a general occupational handbook for boys leaving school and the 
other for girls. The former? in an introduction addressed to parents 
instructs the latter on the general principles to be observed in advisiny 
their sons as to a prudent choice of occupation. This is followed hy 
a chapter discussing the general physical requirements for employ- 
ment and various diseases and physical defects which make boys unfit 
for specified occupations. Occupations open to cripples, blind and 
deaf-mute boys are enumerated next. Subsequent chapters deal with 
the chances in industrial occupations, apprenticeship, and the duties 
of apprentice and master on the basis of legal provisions. These in- 
troductory chapters are followed by an enumeration of individual 
occupations, showing for each occupation the inherent dangers, the 
education and physical requirements, period of training and compen- 
sation during this period, wages of skilled workers and chances for 
promotion or independent establishment. The occupations are ar- 
ranged in the following nine groups: (1) Mercantile occupations; 
(2) handicrafts, trades, and industry; (3) mechanics, artistic trades, 
and arts; (4) agriculture; (5) army, navy, and merchant marine; 
(6) railroads; (7) post and telegraph service; (8) clerical occupa- 
tions; and (9) colonial service. The booklet concludes with a warn- 
ing to parents to guard their boys from the three great dangers of 
intemperance, tuberculosis, and frivolity. 

The booklet for girls? in its introduction addresses itself directly 
to the pupils leaving school. After enlarging on the present increased 
opportunities in gainful occupations for girls as compared with those 
of three or four decades ago, the booklet impresses upon the girls that 
in choosing an occupation they should be guided by the following 
four factors: (1) Their physical condition and mental aptitude; (2) 
the economic conditions of their parents; (3) the family conditions 
(whether parents are living, whether orphan or half-orphan, whether 
the only child or one of a numerous family, etc.) ; and (4) the local 
opportunities for employment and training. Various occupations are 
enumerated for the following four groups of girls: (1) Girls who 
must earn their living immediately on leaving school; (2) girls who 
can afford several years’ apprenticeship; (3) girls whose parents can 
afford to send them to a continuation or trade school; and (4) girls 
who choose a scientific career, especially as teachers. Details as to 





1Erwerbsherufe fiir schulentlassene Knaben. Bearbeitet von E. Richartz, Lehrer. 
Essen, 1908, 63 pp. 

2 Erwerbsberufe fiir schulentlassene Madchen. Zusammengestellt von den Lehrerinnen 
.Kath. Hermeling und Therese Kirch. Sechste verbesserte auflage. Essen, 1914. 
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the individual occupations are given in the same form as in the 
pooklet for boys. A list of societies for working girls, the principal 
provisions of the Workmen’s Insurance Code and the Industrial Code 
(pass books, certificates, wage books, labor contracts, fines, protective 
provisions, continuation schools, etc.) conclude the booklet. On 
account of their general scope and their low price of 15 pfennigs 
(3.5 cents) both booklets are especially adapted for distribution by 
schools. 

A Dresden publishing house * which publishes a vest-pocket library 
of many hundred volumes, selling for 10 pfennigs (2.38 cents) 
each, has incorporated in this library a series of over 100 occupa- 
tional guidebooks under the title, “ Was werde ich?” (What shall 
I be?) The first volume, No. 500, of the series is a general guide 
giving briefly the fundamental principles for both sexes in the selec- 
tion of an occupation, and physical and educational requirements. 
All the other volumes deal each with an individual occupation and 
represent nearly all the principal handicrafts, trades, professions, 
and arts. Booklet No. 570, with the title, “ The Lithographer,” may 
serve as a typical example of the series. In its 48 pages it gives a 
brief popular description of the technique of the lithographer’s trade 
(the various processes, tools, and machinery used, etc.), the educa- 
tional and physical requirements, period of apprenticeship, prin- 
ciples to be observed in the selection of the master or establishment, 
9 model apprenticeship contract, the legal provisions on apprentice- 
ship, technical education in continuation and trade schools and the 
Academy for the Graphic Arts in Leipzig, wages of skilled lith- 
ographers, and chances in the trade. 

A third set of handbooks is published by C. Bange in Leipzig 
under the title, “ Mein kiinftiger Beruf” (My future vocation). This 
series consists of about 100 volumes, selling for 50 pfennings (12 
cents) each. About 80 volumes are given over to occupations for 
men and the remainder to occupations for women. The professional, 
clerical, and civil-service careers are much better represented in the 
collection than the trades. The trades and clerical occupations are 
described on the same plan as in the above-mentioned, less pretentious 
series, but in a more detailed manner, showing the costs of the prac- 
tical and theoretical training during apprenticeship, the requirements 
for the journeyman’s and master’s examinations, and the principal 
characteristics of the trade. A list of representative literature re- 
lating to the trade concludes each handbook. The handbooks for 
civil-service occupations show the preliminary education and train- 
ing required for admission to examinations, the subjects of the ex- 
uminations, the salaries and perquisites of the individual salary and 





1 Verlag fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. Albert Otto Paul. 
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rank classes, chances for promotion, organization of the service 
branch in question, etc. The professional handbooks describe the en- 
tire curriculum and cost of studies for the obtaining of a degree, pos- 
sible practical training required for admission to practice of the pro- 
fession, and the opportunities in the profession. Handbook No. 77 
of the collection gives advice to impecunious young persons wishing 
to attend a college, how to obtain scholarships, free board or lodging, 
and other benefits and facilities. 

The handbooks discussed here can by no means be considered an 
equivalent substitute for organized vocational guidance. In the ab- 
sence, however, of the latter they enable parents and guardians to 
obtain valuable information as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the individual occupations, on the basis of which they can make 
a more prudent choice of occupation for their children or wards than 
by simple reliance on their own knowledge. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Scotch and English towns have for years been carrying on some 
juvenile advisory and placement work, frequently through members 
of the care committees, estahlished primarily to supervise schoo! 
feeding. Two parliamentary enactments, however, one known as 
the labor exchanges act of 1909 and the other as the education 
(choice of employment) act of 1910, as well as the separate educa- 
tion act of 1908 of Scotland, may be said to be the mainsprings of 
the present vocational guidance activities in the United Kingdom 
Based on these acts, the following two methods of administering 
juvenile employment schemes are in operation: 

One is the board of trade scheme, whereby that board conducts a 
juvenile labor exchange as part of the national system. of labor ex- 
changes throughout the country and furnishes both the funds and 
the officials. In such case the board appoints a local committee of 
representative men and women, called the juvenile advisory com- 
mittee, whose duty is to cooperate with the exchange officers. London 
affords a striking example of this type of development. 

The other method permits the juvenile exchange to be administered 
by the local education authority, namely, the education committee 
of the council, provided that said local authority submits a scheme to 
the board of education which can be approved under the joint memo- 
randum issued by the board of trade and board of education with 
regard to cooperation between labor exchanges and local education 
authorities exercising their powers under the education act, 1910. On 
approval the board of education sanctions a grant of money in aid 
of the advisory work of the local labor exchange. This is an adap- 
tation of the plan followed by Scotland in organizing its employment 
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‘information bureaus in close coordination with the schools some 
time before the national system of labor exchanges came into exist- 
ence. Nearly two score local education authorities are now con- 
ducting such school advisory and employment agencies, the best 
known being those in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Cambridge. 
Additional cities and towns have submitted schemes, which are 
awaiting approval. 

Certain basic features are common to all juvenile labor exchanges, 
whether under the board of trade or the local education authorities, 
These features are, first, keeping a record of the children leaving 
school for work; second, offering advice and guidance to boys and 
girls between 14 and 17 years of age; third, granting interviews to 
parents and others who desire to consult the officials; and, fourth, 
keeping a register of the positions open. The schools have to keep 
for all pupils, whether they desire assistance in finding employment 
or not, a card record as to health, character, aptitudes, etc. The 
cards for all pupils leaving school are turned over to the juvenile 
employment bureau. 

The advisory committees represent a vast amount of unpaid pub- 
lic-spirited service, and the juvenile labor exchanges have profited 
greatly by their interest and cooperation. In London and elsewhere 
these committees are divided into subcommittees known as “rotas,” 
in sessions of which members take turns in personally advising the 
outgoing boys and girls.’ 

A number of handbooks on the trades best represented have been 
prepared and published on behalf of the board of trade for various 
cities. The introduction to each of these handbooks states explicitly 
that they are intended primarily as a source of information for the 
members and helpers of advisory committees for juvenile employ- 
ment and school-care committees, in order that they may be better 
able to discuss the conditions and prospects of the various employ- 
ments with parents and their boys and girls. It is, however, sug- 
gested in the handbooks that the general information contained in 
them be supplemented to meet individual requirements by reference 
to information in the possession of the appropriate labor exchange 
or juvenile employment bureau. 

Of the handbooks prepared on behalf of the board of trade those 
designated for the use of “Greater London” will be the first de- 
scribed here. The title of the series is “ Handbooks on London 
trades.” The series is intended to consist of some 20 pamphlets ar- 
ranged as far as possible in accordance with the census classification 
of occupations. Eleven pamphlets covering the following trade 
groups have so far been published: Chemical and allied trades; com- 
mercial occupations; engineering; the glass trades; clothing trades, 





1 See footnote, p. 67. 
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Part I, girls; Part II, boys; vehicle making and miscellaneous met:] 
trades; leather, fur, brush making, and feather trades; food, drink, 
and tobacco trades; gas and electricity supply trades; laundry work, 
dyeing, and cleaning; precious metal, instrument making, and sports 
trades; and shop assistants. In the preparation of the series, infor- 
mation has been drawn from the following sources: Official publica- 
tions of and information in the possession of the board of trade: 
two handbooks entitled, “Trades for London boys” and “ Trades for 
London girls,” prepared by the Apprenticeship and Skilled Em- 
ployment Association; various works on social conditions; technica] 
literature of many kinds; and personal investigations made possible 
by the kindness of a number of London employers. Each pamphlet 
gives a general account of the trades covered, describes the process 
of each individual trade, and shows for the various occupations the 
method of entry, wages, hours of labor, sanitary conditions and dan- 
gers, qualifications, suggested educational courses, prospects, and 
general considerations. A list of the labor exchanges in Greater 
London, indicating those in connection with which an advisory com- 
mittee has been established and a list of those education authorities 
which have adopted schemes approved by the board of education are 
found at the end of each handbook. 

The handbooks issued for the Birmingham trades were prepared 
on the basis of information obtained by personal visits to work- 
shops and factories and interviews with a number of employers. 
working men, and women. Previous to publication each handbook 
was submitted to the criticism of several employers and work people. 
The trades so far covered are: The brass trade, electroplate trade, 
engineering and allied trades, the general brush trade, jewelry, flint 
glass and allied trades, manufacture of sporting guns and rifies, 
printing and allied trades, tool-making trades, van-boy labor, ani 
some possible trades for physically handicapped children. 

Another series of handbooks, covering the Yorkshire trades, in- 
cludes the following pamphlets: Engineering trades in Leeds, Hali- 
fax, Dewsbury, and Huddersfield ; Textile trades, Batley and Dews- 
bury; Textile trades, Halifax; Textile trades, Huddersfield; and 
Textile trades, Leeds. 

In all handbooks prepared by the board of trade the material is 
presented in the manner described in the above discussion of the 
handbooks for Greater London. Recently published handbooks 
contain the remark that the handbook was written before the out- 
break of the present war and that the conditions described are 
accordingly those prevailing in normal times. 

The education committee of the city of Bradford has published a 
series of vocational guidance handbooks under the title “ Occupa- 
tions open to young people in Bradford.” One of these handbooks 
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covers the woolen and worsted trade and another the engineering 
trades. A third pamphlet is given over to women’s occupations, a 
fourth to the professions-and civil service, and two other pamphlets 
cover miscellaneous trades and clerical occupations. A description 
of the occupation, technical, and educational training, hours of labor 
and wages, and general condition of the labor market, form the text 
of these booklets. 

In Edinburgh the board of trade and the school board have ar- 
rived at an arrangement whereby the vocational guidance work of 
both authorities is carried on jointly by the educational information 
and employment department of the school board. This department 
has published two leaflets: “ Thoughts for a boy on choosing work” 
and “Thoughts for a girl on leaving school,” which are distributed 
in the schools to pupils approaching the leaving age. As indicated 
by their titles, these leaflets contain merely general advice as to the 
choice of an occupation. Attention, however, is called in them to 
the office hours of the information and employment department, and 
every boy and girl, as well as their parents, are cordially invited to 
call at the office for special information and advice. Of a series 
of small handbooks published by the department, the following three 
numbers have thus far been issued: “ How to Become an Engineer,” 
“ How to Become a Printer,” and “ How to Enter the Civil Service.” 

In addition to the above-enumerated handbooks published by State 
and local authorities, a considerable literature of privately published 
handbooks on vocational guidance exists in England. Lack of space 
permits here mention of only a few of these publications. First 
among those to be mentioned is a Handbook of Employments, by 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon (Aberdeen, The Rosemont Press, 1908. 444 
pp.). In this book the occupations are divided into three classes: 
Industrial occupations with short periods of training, apprenticeship 
trades and occupations requiring long periods of training, and 
professional callings. For the first class a table shows for each oc- 
cupation the age of entry and the beginners’ and full average weekly 
wage. A table for the second class shows the period of apprentice- 
ship, usual age of entry, first year’s and last year’s wages during 
apprenticeship, and full average wages for skilled workers. The 
text following these tables gives details as to the nature of each 
occupation, hours of labor, etc. The course of studies required for 
entrance and prospects, or salaries, are shown for the professional 
callings. 

The following two handbooks are quoted as sources for the voca- 
tional handbooks published by the board of trade for Greater Lon- 
don: Trades for London Boys and How to Enter Them (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1912. 204 pp.), and the companion book, 
Trades for London Girls and How io Enter Them (same publishers, 
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London, 19i4. 167 pp.). Both books were compiled by the Appren- 
ticeship and Skilled Employment Association of London, whose ob- 
ject is “the promotion of thorough industrial training for boys and 
girls, by apprenticeship and other methods, including arrangement 
for attendance at trade schools and at technical classes.” The ac- 
counts of the various occupations shown in the two books are base: 
cn investigations made by members of the association, and to insure 
accuracy have been submitted for criticism to experts in each trade. 

The introductory chapter to the book on trades for London boys 
sets down a series of general principles as to considerations of health, 
prospects in the trade, thorough training, indenture, premiums for 
apprenticeship, how to find an opening, and trial service to be ob- 
served in choosing an occupation. A list of day trade and art 
schools follows. Then is shown for each trade the period of ap- 
prenticeship, whether a premium is charged by the master, wages 
during apprenticeship, age of entry, proportion of apprentices per- 
mitted, name of trade union, minimum union wage for skilled 
workers, hours of labor, and technical classes. The occupations are 
grouped under the followi ing headings: Building, clothing, design- 
ing, glass, leather, metal, precious metal, printing, woodworking, and 
miscellaneous trades, and suiapellenequs occupations. An appendix 
gives digests of the factory and workshop acts and other legislation 
affecting boys, and information as to the juvenile advisory commit- 
tees, trades for delicate boys and boys with special qualifications, 
hints on the arranging of apprenticeships, and a list of London 
County Council day trade and technical schools. An alphabetical 
index concludes the book. The companion book on trades for Lon- 
don girls is written on essentially the same plan as that for boys. 

Under the title, Choosing a Boy’s Career, Henry C. Devine (Henry 
J. Glaisher, London, 1914, 91 pp.), has published a practical guide 
for parents, guardians, and schoolmasters. The author is the 
founder of the Future Career Association, which for a moderate 
sum furnishes expert vocational advice. 

The book, after devoting a chapter to general considerations on 
the choice of a career, shows the entrance requirements and prospects 
in governmental (naval, military, police, civil service, municipal), 
professional, commercial, and agricultural careers, and the prepara- 
tion for these careers. 

Finally, mention should be made of a collection of “ penny guides 
to trades and handicrafts for youths and girls leaving school,” edited 
by W. Beckit Burnie, principal of the technical college in Brighton 
(George Philip & Son, London, publishers). These vest-pocket 
penny guides are issued under the title, “ What to Be.” Each of 
the 25 booklets so far published covers an occupation and has been 
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written by a technical expert. The booklets describe the occupation 
and show the hours of labor, wages, apprenticeship conditions, cost 
of training, and a list of standard technical books on the trade. 





MATERNAL MORTALITY IN CONNECTION WITH CHILDBEARING.’ 


In its series dealing with infant mortality the Local Government 
Board of Great Britain has recently published a report on maternal 
mortality in relation to childbirth, consisting of four parts. The 
first deals with the national aspect of the declining birth rate. The 
second takes up the subject of maternal loss of life in connection 
with childbearing, showing the relative importance of different causes 
and the variations of the death rate in different localities. The 
third deals with the conditions influencing mortality from child- 
bearing, and discusses the connection between it and such factors 
as stillbirths, midwifery attendance, birth rate, illegitimacy, ete. 
Part IV discusses methods by which the public health administration 
may reduce the mortality and morbidity due to childbearing. 

‘The birth rate for England and Wales is shown to have fallen 
from 36.3 per 1,000 of population in 1876 to 23.8 in 1914. During 
this period the death rate has steadily decreased, so that the net 
decennial per cent of increase in the population, after allowing for 
migration, has fallen only from 13.21 in 1861-1871 to 10.89 in 1901- 
1911. In the nature of things, however, the death rate can not 
decrease indefinitely, while the birth rate can; hence the desirability 
of using every means to check any further fall in the latter, and of 
preventing any unnecessary sacrifice of the lives of childbearing 
women. 

To a very large extent the same causes operate in producing both excessive 
maternal mortality and excessive infant mortality in the first few weeks after 
birth and still more in the antenatal period. * * * It may indeed be taken 


as axiomatic that any influences brought to bear to improve the health of 
mothers must also influence favorably the health of their infants. 


The second part of the report deals with the deaths occurring in 
connection with childbirths in England and Wales for the four years, 
1911-1914, four years rather than one being taken that the figures 
might be larger and more indicative. For this period the number 
of deaths assigned to complications of pregnancy and childbirth 
was 14,045, corresponding to a rate of four per 1,000 living births. 
These births are divided as to cause into two groups, those due to 
puerperal fever and those due to other complications of childbirth. 





1 Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1914-15; Supplement 
containing a report on maternal mortality in connection with child-bearing and its rela- 
tion to infant mortality. 
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The death rate for each of these causes and for the two combined 
was for various divisions, as follows: 
DEATH RATES FROM COMPLICATIONS OF PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH, 1911 TO 1914 
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This shows a much higher mortality in the counties and the coun!) 
boroughs than in the metropolitan boroughs. This difference does 
not exist in respect to puerperal fever, but is due to the fact that 
the mortality from other complications of childbearing is 64 per 
cent higher in the counties and county boroughs than it is in London. 
This means that over 800 mothers die annually in England and 
Wales as a result of childbearing whose lives would be saved if the 
experience of the rest of England and Wales were as favorable as 
that of London. But in the matter of puerperal fever, London loses 
its advantage and showsa death rate even higher than that prevailing 
in the counties and the county boroughs Puerperal fever is looked 
upon as almost completely controllable, and consequently deaths from 
this cause are in the main unnecessary: 

If this disease were to be eliminated, as it has been substantially from the 
experience of many lying-in hospitals, a further saving of 1,100 lives of mothers 
would be secured annually in England and Wales. 

Scotland, Wales, and Ireland all show a higher mortality from 
childbearing than England. In Scotland one mother dies as a result 
of childbearing to every 175 registered births, in Wales one mother 
to every 179 births, in Ireland one mother to every 191, and in Eng- 
land one mother to every 259 The rates differ widely, however, in 
different parts of England and Wales. Welsh counties have the 
highest rates, and the north of England shows a higher rate than 
the midland or the southern counties In general country districts 
show a higher rate than cities, but some of the agricultural counties 
show a rate as low or even lower than that which holds in London. 
Comparing the rates in different localities the report concludes that— 

A study of the incidence of mortality from childbearing in different counties, 
and still more of the extreme variations in this mortality in the county boroughs 
in individual geographical counties, shows that special local factors, other than 
topographical, must be chiefly concerned in causing local excesses of mortality 
from childbearing. 
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The third part of the report takes up the several factors which 
might account for the rate of maternal mortality and attempts to 
see how far the existing rates may be assigned to any or all of these 
factors. The connection between stillbirths and a high rate of ma- 
ternal mortality is difficult to establish, partly owing to divergences 
in the completeness with which stillbirths are reported in different 
parts of the country The connection between infant mortality in 
the first week after birth and maternal mortality is usually though 
not always apparent, these two rates generally rising and falling 
together. 

Can a high mortality rate be traced to the employment of midwives 
instead of doctors? For 30 towns it was possible to calculate the 
proportion of registered births attended by midwives. These towns 
were divided into three groups, the first including 10 towns in which 
midwives attended from 75 to 100 per cent of the births, the second 
11 towns in which they attended from 40 to 60 per cent, and the third 
8 towns in which they. attended less than 40 per cent. In the first 
group 30 per cent of the towns showed a higher mortality in child- 
birth than that prevailing in the country generally, in the second 
group 72.7 per cent showed this unfavorable maternal death rate, 
while in the third group 75 per cent exceeded the rate for the country 
in general. In these towns the maternal death rate seems to rise 
almost directly in proportion to the extent of medical, as distin- 
guished from midwifery attendance, a somewhat disconcerting situ- 
ation. It can not be explained on the ground that cases which de- 
velop unfavorable symptoms are turned over to the doctors, thereby 
decreasing unfairly the proportion of deaths among midwife prac- 
tice, since in this particular instance such cases are still listed as 
under midwife attendance, and the death rate, being per 1,000 living 
births, is net affected by the detail of whether at the time of death 
the patient was under one kind of care or the other. There seems 
abundant ground for the conclusion reached by the report: 

Although the apparent relationships shown above have been given in tabular 
form, they do not themselves justify any general conclusion as to relationship 
between mortality in childbearing and attendance in confinement by midwives 
or doctors. Much more minute local investigation is required in each county 
and county borough concerned. 

The birth rate and the extent of illegitimacy, as factors affecting 
maternal mortality in childbearing, are both dismissed with brief 
‘diseussion, the data in each case being insufficient for a satisfactory 
conclusion. As to the birth rate it is said: 

The subject needs to be further studied in the light of fertility figures and 
of a comparison of large and small families; but meanwhile it can not be 


said that either a low or a high birth rate shows any marked influence on the 
maternal rate of mortality from childbearing. 
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As to illegitimacy, a comparison of its extent with that of mor- 
tality from childbearing does not show any regular relationship 
between the two. It is not safe to assume, however, that all the 
influences implied in illegitimacy are without effect in increasing 
maternal mortality ; the presumption is that they have such an effect, 
but further study is needed before that effect can be definitely trace. 

In its treatment of the relation between the occupation of married 
women and a high maternal mortality the report is rather unsatis- 
factory. The following paragraphs show its attitude: 

A consideration of the distribution of excessive mortality from childbearing 
in counties and county boroughs suggests a close association between t¢! 
industrial occupation of married women and an excessive toll on matern:! 
life from childbearing. 

Omitting the Welsh counties, in which this factor does not seem to be con- 
cerned in the prevalent excessive mortality from childbearing, it will be 
noticed that among the counties thus distinguished are Lancashire (5.33). 
Cheshire (5.01), and Yorks West Riding (4.62), all counties with large textile 
indusiries in them, . 

On the other hand, Westmoreland (5.62), Herefordshire (4.95), Cumberland 
(4.69), and Devon and Cornwall (4.59), also with excessive mortality froin 
childbearing, have few or no textile industries. 

The implication is, of course, that since married women are often 
employed 'in textile industries, while it is not so common for them to 
be employed industrially in other pursuits, the coincidence of a 
large textile industry with a high maternal death rate shows the 
undesirability of industrial employment for married women, an 
the fact that three out of eight counties showing an excessive mn- 
ternal mortality are textile centers is looked upon as establishing 
the connection. Women may evidently be employed away from 
home in other than textile industries, and if there is as large a ma- 
ternal mortality where textile industries are wanting as where they 
flourish, the connection between textile operations and the death rate 
can not be looked upon as strongly suggested. If the maternal deat!) 
rate is as large where relatively few women are employed away from 
home as where relatively many are, the connection between the occu- 
pation of married women and an excessive maternal mortality can 
not be looked upon as established unless some other factor is known 
to enter in where the proportion employed away from home is small. 
A comparison of the two groups of counties having the lowest an 
the highest maternal death rates, according to the percentage of 
married women employed away from home, should throw some light 
upon these points. Omitting the Welsh counties, in which the 
maternal death rate is very high, and in which there is no suggestion 
that the industrial employment of married women has anything to 
do with the matter, these two groups of counties are as follows: 
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COMPARISON OF COUNTIES HAVING HIGHEST AND LOWEST MATERNAL DEATH 
RATES,AND PERCENTAGE OF MARSIED WOMEN EMPLOYED AWAY FROM HOME, 
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1 From English Census of 1911, Occupations, Part I Table 15(B), p.424 et seq. Widows are not included 
among these married women. 
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This shows a marked lack of connection between the two factors. 
Lancashire, a textile county with two and a half times as large a 
proportion of its married women employed as Westmoreland, a non- 
textile county, shows a somewhat lower rate of materal mortality. 
In Herefordshire and Buckingham exactly the same proportions of 
married women are employed, but the death rate in Herefordshire 
is 70.7 per cent higher than in Buckingham. Buckingham, again, 
shows a slightly higher proportion of employment among its mar- 
ried women than Westmoreland, yet in the latter county the death 
rate in childbearing is 93.8 per cent higher than in Buckingham. 
Cumberland has a smaller proportion of employment among its mar- 
ried women than Rutland, yet its maternal death rate is 150.8 per 
cent higher. These facts do not show, of course, that there is no con- 
nection between the industrial employment of women and a high 
mortality in childbearing, but they certainly do show that the 
mere fact that three counties in which textile industries flourish 
have a high mortality rate is not enough to “suggest a close associa- 
tion between the industrial occupation of married women and an 
excessive toll on maternal life from childbearing.” 

The same connection, it is asserted, is more plainly seen in the 
statisties for towns, and in order to show this, the data for 25 selected 
towns are given. In the first group, numbering 9, the mortality 
from childbearing is over 6 to 1,000 living births; in the next group 
of 7 it is 5 but under 6; and in the third group of 9 it is under 5. 
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The extent of the textile employment of women and of the non- 
domestic employment of married women in these towns is as follows: 


EXTENT OF TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND OF NONDOMESTIC EMPLOy- 


MENT OF MARRIED WOMEN AND MORTALITY FROM CHILDBIRTH IN 25 SELECTED 
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Here, again, the situation is decidedly mixed. As between textile 
and nontextile towns, it is to be observed that Preston, a textile town, 
with 35 per cent of its married women industrially employed, has a 
somewhat lower maternal death rate than Merthyr Tidfil, a non- 
textile town, with only 6 per cent of its married women at work; 
Barnsley, a nontextile town, with 10 per cent of its married women 
at work, has a death rate higher by 53.3 per cent than Nottingham, 
a textile town, with 26 per cent of its married women employed; and 
Blackpool, a nontextile town, with 25 per cent of its married women 
at work, has a maternal death rate higher by 31.9 per cent than 
Leicester, a textile town, with 28 per cent of its married women 
working. As among textile towns, there seems no relation between 
the proportion of married women at work and the maternal death 
rate. Dewsbury, with 19 per cent of its married women employed, 
has a death rate higher by 30.4 per cent than Blackburn, with 43 
per cent of its married women at work; Rochdale and Leicester each 
have 28 per cent of their married women at work, but the death 
rate of the former exceeds that of the latter by 70.4 per cent; and 
Halifax, with 16 per cent. of its married women at work, has a-ma- 
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ternal death rate 60 per cent higher than that of Bolton, where 17 
per cent of the married women are at work outside of their homes. 

If, leaving the question of textile or nontextile employment, the 
question of the relation between employment of married women and 
maternal mortality is taken up, the situation is no less chaotic. The 
general tables show that Sunderland, with only 8 per cent of its 
married women at work, has a maternal mortality of 4.80, while 
Dudley with 12 per cent and Oxford with 17 per cent of their 
married women employed, have maternal mortality rates of 1.88 and 
9.03, respectively. In six towns 7 per cent of the married women are 
employed; for these the maternal death rates are 3.24, 3.87, 3.88, 
4,05, 4.08, and 4.67. Twenty towns have a mortality of more than 
4 but under 5 per 1,000 living births. In seven of these less than 
10 per cent of their married women are at work; in eight 10 per 
cent but under 15 per cent are working; in three 16 per cent work; 
in one 23 per cent; and in the last 28 per cent. In this last 
town the death rate in childbearing is distinctly smaller than in 
three of the towns in which less than 10 per cent of the married 
women are at work. Of the 10 towns having the lowest maternal 
death rate not one has less than 11 per cent of its married women 
at work, two have 10 per cent but less than 15 per cent, seven have 
15 but less than 20 per cent, and one has 21 per cent employed. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusion from these figures. They 
certainly do not prove a connection between the occupation of mar- 
ried women and their death rate in childbearing, yet in some towns 
a high rate in each of these two respects does appear, while in others 
a high rate in one respect coincides with a low rate in the other. 
Can the occasional coincidence be held to have more significance than 
the occasional lack of coincidence? Dr. Newsholme admits that the 
situation is inconclusive to the last degree, yet he is unwilling to 
give up the idea of a connection. 


No completely consistent relationship between excessive mortality from child 
bearing and a high degree of employment in factories is visible in these tables, 
though it can scarcely be doubted that a close association exists between the 
two factors. It would appear that the influence of factory work, or of some 
manner of life or conduct associated with factory work, operates to a much 
greater extent in some textile towns than in others. 


One possible cause, apart from the direct influence of factory work, 
is suggested as being possibly influential in causing the high mor- 
tality rate found in some of the textile towns listed in the above 
table: 


The indirect as well as the direct effect of employment in factories of mar- 


-ried women needs consideration. The desire not to incur the pecuniary loss 


incurred by temporary absence from work during pregnancy and after confine- 
ment in some instances may form a powerful inducement to the use of mechani- 
cal or chemical abortifacients. The suspicion that this practice is prevalent in 
certain quarters has already been mentioned. 
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In regard to this, it is evident that the pecuniary loss incurred by 4 
temporary stoppage of work is not so great as the added expense 
involved in supporting another child until it reaches working age, 
so that if a woman had no scruples against abortifacients the strone- 
est temptation to their use would be the desire to limit her family, 
and this desire might operate quite as strongly among the women at 
home as among those industrially employed. Elsewhere in the report 
it is intimated that this is the case: 

The main fact is that the size of families has been reduced, largely and prob- 
ably chiefly in consequence of intentional restriction of childbearing. In some 
areas this result has been brought about to a minor degree, by the administr:- 
tion of abortifacients. (p.16) * * * The data so far available do not ad- 
mit of dogmatic statements as to the exact nature of this relationship (between 
factory work for women and excessive mortality from childbearing). There 
is considerable evidence that the use of abortifacients may have an unfavorable 
influence, but the use of these does not appear to be confined to textile districts. 
(p. 10.) 

One interesting fact which is not included in the discussion is thie 
excessive mortality from puerperal fever found in many, though not 
in all, of the towns having an abnormal maternal mortality. Deaths 
from this cause can not be even remotely associated with the indus- 
trial employment of women; practically without exception they are 
due to controllable conditions connected with the confinement. Of 
the 25 towns given in the table on page 80, 19 had a mortality from 
puerperal fever higher than that in the country generally, the excess 
varying from an inconsiderable fraction to 100 per cent or more. 
Six towns had a mortality from this cause lower than that of the 
county generally, and 4 of the towns fell below the average materna! 
death rate for all causes. For the 10 towns having the highest ma- 
ternal death rate from all causes the following table shows the extent 
to which this excessive rate was due to puerperal fever: 


PER CENT OF EXCESS OF DEATH RATE FROM PUERPERAL FEVER AND FROM 
OTHER COMPLICATIONS IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OVER SIMILAR RATES FOR 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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The excess in deaths from puerperal fever does not account for the 
whole excess of maternal mortality in these towns; in several in- 
stances it accounts for only a small proportion of that excess, or 
even, as in the case of Halifax, for none at all. Nevertheless, it is a 
very important element in making up the excessive death rate found 
in these towns. But puerperal fever means some lack of skill or 
cleanliness in the care given a woman at the time of her confine- 
ment. It is not unreasonable to suppose that where this lack is 
great enough to cause the excessive death rate shown above it is 
also responsible for some part of the deaths from other complica- 
tions, and that under more skillful handling the death rate from 
this cause also might have been reduced; in other words, that poor 
or improper attendance is one of the most important causes of the 
high death rate found in these towns. The connection, like that 
between the occupation of married women and the death rate, is 
not proved, but is at least suggested. 

The real situation seems to be that the maternal death rate is a 
complex, and that so little is known of the different factors making 
it up that it is useless trying to assign their respective weights. As 
a matter of reason and common sense most persons would assent to 
the proposition that, other things being equal, it is very probable 
that work in factories during pregnancy is undesirable, but the facts 
given in this report do not afford any statistical basis for this view. 
In, this respect, as in regard to midwifery versus medical attendance, 
much further study is required before authoritative statements can 
be made. 

The relation between general sanitary conditions and maternal 
mortality is discussed, but the evidence that there is any causal con- 
nection between the two is considered insufficient. In some places 
in which sanitary conditions are bad maternal mortality is high, 
in others it is below the general level. 

General experience, apart from statistical evidence, appears to point to the 
conclusion that the differences are caused in the main by differences in availa- 
bility of skilled assistance when needed in pregnancy, and at and after child- 
birth, 

The fourth part of the report is devoted to discussion of measures 
for making such assistance more generally available. The establish- 
ment of maternity centers is recommended, the extension of ante- 
natal work, especially by means of clinics and home visiting, hos- 
pital provision for the treatment of puerperal fever, improved 
methods of diagnosis, and the collection of statistics of hospital ex- 
perience. The distribution and supervision of midwives is also dis- 
cussed at some length. Quite incidentally, a remark of considerable 
significance is thrown in: 


There can be no doubt that already the maternity benefit under the national 
insurance act—although no conditions which would be beneficial to the recipient 
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are imposed—has meant in a large number of homes better care in maternity 
than was previously practicable. 

If early resort of insured mothers or the wives of insured persons to an ante- 
natal clinic could be secured, illness during pregnancy might be prevented or 
minimized, and the sickness claims on behalf of pregnant occupied women 
greatly reduced. 





DEATH RATES AND AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH AMONG MEMBERS 
OF CERTAIN TRADE-UNION BENEFIT FUNDS. 


The bureau has received recently a number of inquiries in regard 
to the length of life of workmen in various occupations, made ap- 
parently in the belief that such figures, if available, would measure 
accurately the relative health injurious effects to the workers of em- 
ployment in the occupations represented. 

In connection with the bureau’s study of workmen’s insurance an 
benefit funds in the United States, printed as its Twenty-third An- 
nual Report, the facts available in the records of trade-union benefit 
funds as to the age at death, cause of death, etc., of members dying 
during the years covered were secured, and the summary results of 
the tabulation of this material are presented herewith. There are 
shown for each trade-union benefit fund the average age at death, 
annual death rate per 1,000 members, and the per cent of total 
deaths due to specified causes. These’statistics are for all ages com- 
bined, and in the case of the International Typographical Union 
figures are presented also by age groups and by causes in considerable 
detail. 

In presenting this material, its defects and limited value should 
be pointed out. The age at death among the members of any organi- 
zation or occupation depends primarily on the ages of the living 
members. Necessarily in a group of workers made up almost en- 
tirely of persons, say under 35 years of age, as female stenographers 
and typewriters, for example, the average age of those dying is cer- 
tain to be low. On the other hand, in a group of doctors, for ex- 
ample, where the education, which is a necessary preliminary to 
practice, postpones entrance into the profession until 25 or 26 years of 
age, resulting in a relatively high average age of those in the pro- 
fession, a high average age at death must be expected. 

Similarly, for two occupations such as locomotive firemen and loco- 
motive engineers the average age of membership would necessarily 
differ, because the engineer can not enter his occupation except after 
years of service as a fireman. It is plain, therefore, that if the per- 
sons engaged in these two occupations were exposed to working con- 
ditions precisely the same in all respects, a higher average age at 
death must be expected in the occupation with the higher average 
age of membership. Average age at death for two such occupations 
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is not of itself a satisfactory index of the injurious effect of employ- 
ment in the occupation. 

For the computation of death rates, which will properly represent 
the effect of occupation upon health, it is necessary to know not only 
the number of those dying at each age, but also, by ages, the number 
of those living among whom the deaths occur, for the customary and 
necessary statement of death rates shows the number dying in each 
age group per 1,000 living in the same age group. This form of 
statement is necessary because the chances of dying, and consequently 
the death rate, naturally increases with age, and comparisons of occu- 
pations, unless made for relatively limited age groups, may be unfair, 
or it will be impossible to determine the significance of the figures. 

The per cent of total deaths due to each particular cause is often 
used when the data necessary for computing death rates based on the 
number of persons living are unobtainable, but in such cases, also, the 
statistics are not satisfactory and their significance is uncertain, un- 
less tabulated by age groups. Figures which are quite normal, or 
even low, for a high-age group or for an occupation with a high- 
average age would be excessive and indicative of serious health 
hazards if found in a low-age group. All of these points should be 
kept in mind in comparing the statistics for the various trade-union 
benefit funds presented in the following table: 
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It will be noted that in certain occupations, notably the employees 
of steam railroads, the percentage of deaths due to accident is 
extraordinarily high, 67.81 per cent for railroad trainmen, 61.12 per 
cent for switchmen, 55.91 per cent for firemen, 47.02 per cent for lake 
seamen, 42.05 per cent for electrical workers, 37.87 per cent for rail- 
road conductors, and 36.65 per cent for locomotive engineers. Where 
such a large percentage of the total deaths are due to accident, as in 
these occupations just mentioned, the significance of the percentages 
for the remaining causes of death is not readily apparent. When 
approximately half of all the members are removed from the occu- 
pation by fatal accidents there is not the same opportunity for the de- 
velopment of disease due either to occupation or to living conditions 
as in occupations where the accident hazard is more nearly normal. 

The mortality experience shown in the foregoing table in most 
cases covers a considerable period of years, and it is probable that 
in some cases in the early years working conditions were not as 
favorable as at the present time. That such is the case among the 
members of the International Typographical Union is apparent from 
a detailed analysis of the mortality records of the period 1893 to 
1915 which has been made. The supplement to the Typographical 
Journal for August, 1915 (p. 64), shows the membership, number of 
deaths, the deaths per 1,000 members, the per cent of deaths due to 
tuberculosis, and the average age at death for each year, 1900 to 1915, 
inciusive. During this period the membership increased from 
32,105 in 1900 to 59,571 in 1915. During this same period the per 
cent of deaths due to tuberculosis decreased from 31.2 to 19.1, a slight 
decrease occurred in the death rate, and the average age at death 
showed an increase of over 94 years. These facts are shown in detail 
in the following table: 


DEATHS PER 1,000 MEMBERS, AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH, AND PER CENT OF DEATHS 
DUE TO TUBERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS AMONG MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 1900 TO 1915. 








Per cent 
of deaths| Average 
due to age at 
tuber. death. 
culosis. 


Number | Deaths 


Members. deaths. | per 1,000. 





32, 105 419 3. 31.: 41. 25 
34, 948 406 : 32. $ 41.94 
1 38, 364 474 2.35 a.3 42.94 
42, 436 476 ; 24, 42. 62 


2 46,165 578 - Of 9.8 45. 50 
46, 734 567 2. 1: 5. 45. 26 
44, 980 512 ; B. 2 44.02 
42, 357 561 3B. of 46. 07 


43, 740 538 2. 45.05 
44,921 509 . 50 2. 46.09 
47, 848 574 2.00 ¥ 46,07 
51, 095 639 2. 50 8. 49.12 


53, 807 655 . 50 * 48. 09 
55, 614 687 2. 30 9. 49, 24 
58, 537 713 2.18 5. § 48. 

59, 571 696 .70 ¢ 50. 84 























—_— 


1 Including stereoty pers and electrotypers, 7 months. 2 Including photo-engravers, 7 months. 
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It is evident from this table that some important improvement 
in working conditions within this period is the cause of this marked 
improvement in the mortality experience among members of the 
International Typographical Union. The increase in membershi) 
within the period, accompanying a large expansion in the printing 
and publishing industry, has resulted in the entrance into the in- 
dustry of many new workers, probably with a lowering of the aver- 
age age of membership. A lowering of the average age of mem- 
bership, however, would tend, temporarily at least, to reduce the 
death rate and the average age at death. The supplement to the 
Typographical Journal, from which the figures are quoted, presents 
as an explanation of this improvement the introduction of a shorter 
workday and improved sanitary conditions in the shops, due in large 
part to the activity of the health committees of the organization. It 
is probable also that the introduction of machine composition and 
the consequent reduction of lead poisoning has contributed in bring- 
ing about this improvement, since the indirect effects of lead poison- 
ing among printers are far more serious than its direct effect as a 
primary cause of death. 

The table which follows gives the number of deaths due to all 
causes, the number of deaths due to tuberculosis, and the percentage 
of total deaths due to tuberculosis, by age groups, for the period 
1893 to 1915. The figures are given for five-year periods except for 
1913 to 1915, in order to eliminate the irregularities of individual 
years. The total number of deaths covered by the table is 11,746. 


NUMBER OF DEATHS DUE TO ALL CAUSES AND NUMBER AND PER CENT DUE TO 
TUBERCULOSIS AMONG MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
BY AGE GROUPS, 1893 TO 1915. 



























































Deaths due to all causes. 
Period. 15 t0.24 | 25to34 | 35 to 44 | 45to54 | 55 to64 | 65 years| a1.) 
years. years. years. years. years. | and over. o—_. 
Rc nc ndhnanedecicnducll 218 646 512 303 218 164 2, 061 
rere 101 617 543 334 254 222 2,071 
1903 to 1907 ...........-.+------- 114 576 722 557 330 333 2, 692 
BBE Binks canoes cccccccencce 111 450 720 658 437 485 2, 861 
IOUS to 91GB... 2.2.2... cece ceee 69 261 471 511 379 370 2,061 
TN Beented BM ERe 613 2,550 2, 968 2, 363 1,678 | 1,574 11, 746 
Deaths due to tuberculosis. 
LS aaa ee 106 348 175 86 25 8 748 
CN ee Te 47 300 204 66 19 15 651 
BE HEE 6 occ sccbesssnccesee da 37 255 235 80 28 10 645 
SN BRS wh nec npeceuecnesscee 47 193 227 112 32 8 619 
a Oe eee 22 95 137 81 27 7 369 
0 ene ree 259 1,191 978 425 131 48 3,032 
Per cent of total deaths due to tuberculosis. 
ORO wn ccc ce ccheusasnseedh 48. 6 53.9 34. 2 28.4 11.5 4.9 36.3 
Cg SS Se ere 46. 5 48. 6 37.6 19.8 7.§ 6.8 31.4 
ROE 05 ope os savage qwose set 32. 5 44.3 32.5 14.4 7.2 3.0 24. 0 
EE eae 42.3 42.9 31.5 17.0 7.3 1.7 21.6 
Ens ce ccccchemesecacén 31.9 36. 4 29. 1 15.9 7.1 1.9 17.9 
eS a SPE 42.3 46.7 33. 0 18.0 7.8 3.1 25. 8 
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A study of the table shows that for all age groups combined the 
percentage of deaths due to tuberculosis has declined from 36.5 in 
the 5-year period, 1893 to 1897, to 17.9 in the 3-year period, 1913 to 
1915. Marked reductions are apparent in every age group. 

A further table shows the per cent of total deaths due to each 
specified cause among members of the International Typographical 
Union for the same period, 1893 to 1915. The percentages are given 
in a form similar to that used in the foregoing table. One of the 
difficulties of the percentage method of presenting mortality sta- 
tistics must be borne in mind in studying this table. The reduction 
of the per cent of total deaths due to tuberculosis from 36.3 to 17.9 
in the period covered means the transfer of 18.4 per cent of the 
deaths from this cause to other causes shown in the table. This is 
obvious from the very fact that the total of all deaths expressed as 
100 per cent is taken as a basis for all the computations. 

PER CENT OF TOTAL DEATHS DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSES, AMONG MEMBERS OF 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, BY AGE GROUPS, 1893 TO 1915. 





Per cent of total deaths due to— 





Tuberculosis of the lungs. 








} 
25 to 34 | 35 to 44 5 to! 55 to 64 | 65 years 
years. years. years. years. | and over. 








1893 to 1897 53. ¢ 
1898 to 1902 48. 6 
1903 to 1907. . 44. ¢ 
1998 to 1912 . : 42. 
1913 to 1915 36. 


46. 
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1893 to 1897 
1898 to 1902 
1903 to 1907 
1908 to 1912 
1913 to 1915 














Other respiratory diseases. 
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1893 to 1897 


1903 to 1907 
1908 to 1912 
1913 to 1915 
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PER CENT OF TOTAL DEATHS DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSES, AMONG MEMBERS | 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, BY AGE GROUPS, 1893 TO 1915—Concld, 








Per cent of total deaths due to— 
































































































































Period. Apoplexy and paralysis. 
15 to 24 | 25to 34 | 35to44 | 45to54 | 55 to 64 | 65 years | Total 
years. years. years. | years. years. | and over. aes 
Se | | * oS, Sees Se 
ipa Rael ean epe. 2.3 1.7 5.1 | 8.9 14.2 | 22.6 | 6. 
SS” SS orrrsecceneser 2.0 1.9 39} IL1 11.8) 18.0] 6.9 
Ree et a aR .9 a3 5.0 | 8.3 14.1 | 15.3 7.5 
VEST ee roe 9 2.9 4.7 | 6.7 11.9 | 12. 6 7.2 
es a cerciwad oadueraaien 5.8 | 3.1 6.6 10.6 13.5 | 17.0 10.2 
RE cette er 2.1 | 2.2 | 5.0 8.8 | 13.1 | 16.0 7.6 
Bright’s disease and nephritis. 
aA GAReA 
8 RESP S ce reer | 1.4 1.4 5.5 5.0 10.1 | 7.9 1.4 
I SRR ES Sst Ee 4.0 4.5 6.1 8.4 12. 2 | 10.8 7.1 
ea 4.4 3.1 | 6.4 11.1 10.8 14.4 S., 
ee eee eee 9 3.8 | 7.1 9.6 14.2 | 12.8 8.9 
eee ata | 2.9 3.8 | 7.0 10.4 10.0 10.5 | 8.5 
et 2.7 | 3.2 6.4 | 9.4 | 11.6; 11.8] 
Diseases of digestive system. 
1 , Res See 4.2 6.2 5.8 5.0 | 6.0 6.7 5. 
a 7.9 3.6 4.8 7.5 5.9 5.9 ; 
il al Sie Ree | 7.9 3.8 6.3 9.5 6.9 4,8 
IE, 520 <a ince - edvue ak 7.2 5.3 6.3 10. 2 6.7 5. 6 y 
RR REER EEE 5 7.2 6.8 9.1 8.2 6.1 5. 1 7 
I es 5 pe | 6.5 5.0 6. 4 ney 6. 4 5 6. 4 
Cancer. 
| 7 | am Nip Ai — 
|), ESE eriee it tie 0. 2 | 2.1 3. 6 | 2.3 2.4 1. 
Seater p np atten .8 | 1.7 3.3 2.8 3.6 1 
EE inn acca ane woke miudngl Sa 5 | 1.8 3. 6 4.1 3.9 2 
EE nals oc cescsnenst a 1.8 9 | 1.9 5.0 6.9 7.4 1.2 
iicitees eta cewwsanten 1.4 4 | 2.3 3.7 7.1 4.3 | 3. 
Rae Ts a 5 5 2.0 4.0 | 5.1 4.9 2.8 
Accident. 
\ eS.” = Sav 
TEES SiN ee 8.3 7.3 7.0 6.6 4.6 1.2 6.5 
ROUEN... 6. ects clecceectte 5.9 5.0 6.3 6.6 3.9 2.7 5.3 
1903 to 1907......... AG 5.3 8.7 7.5 6.6 6. 4 | 1.8 6.6 
rte ie 10.8 7.3 7.4 4.1 2.5 | 2.5 5.2 
PE cees ctedeecuxesrsarte 14.5 9.2 4.9 4.3 3.7 | 3.8 5. 2 
Re Se ey Rae &5 7.3 6.7 5.4 4.2 | 2.5 5.7 
All other causes. 
CEE SERRE 23.9 18.8 22.7 | 26.1 | 32.3 31.0 23.7 
1808 to 1902... ..........4.......| 19.8 21.6 23.6 | 23.1 | 24.9 32.5 23.8 
a nis a wcmab anil 32. 6 21.8 24.0 | 24.9 | 22.8 28.8 24.5 
SEERA... 26. 1 22.3 22.0 | 25.1 21.8 26. 4 23. 6 
SMD iceuveircesrcersveres 24.6 | 27.7 24.6 | 26.3 28.8 29.7 7.1 
DE RR eR | 25. 2 | 21.6 23.3 | 25.0 | 25.3 | 29.1 24.4 
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From a study of this table there is indicated no change in the 
percentage of deaths due to accident and to pneumonia, a marked 
decline in the deaths due to other respiratory diseases, and an appar- 
ent increase in the percentage of deaths due to heart disease, apo- 
plexy and paralysis, Bright’s disease and nephritis, diseases of the 
digestive system, and cancer. 

A careful comparison of the causes of death in the earlier and 
later years of the period covered in the above table shows that what 
has actually happened in recent years is that as an increasing pro- 
portion of the printers have reached old age they have in increasing 
numbers become subject to and have died of diseases of age—heart 
disease, apoplexy and paralysis, and Bright’s disease and nephritis— 
but an increasing proportion of the deaths which are due to these 
diseases have occurred at advanced ages. This will be seen quite 
clearly in the table which follows. Thus, in the period 1893 to 1897, 
48.4 per cent of the deaths due to heart disease were deaths of printers 
under 45 years of age, and only 32.7 per cent occurred at 55 years or 
over. In 1913 to 1915, the last period shown, however, only 26 per 
cent of the deaths from heart disease were under 45 years, and 49.6 
per cent were in the group 55 years and over. A similar shifting of 
the deaths from old-age causes from the younger to the older age 
groups is shown in the table. 


PER CENT OF TOTAL DEATHS DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSE WHICH WERE IN AGE 
GROUPS UNDER 45 YEARS AND 55 YEARS AND OVER. 1893 TO i915. 


| } 
Cause of death and age group. | 1893 to 1897.) 1898 to 1902| 1903 to 1907. 1908 to 1912. 1913 to 1915. 








Heart disease: 
Under 45 years 
55 years and over 
Apoplexy and paralysis: 
ee sau 
55 years and over ; 
Bright’s disease and nephritis: 
sn coun dts eiacwn’ 
55 years and over 
Diseases of digestive system: 
Under 45 years 
55 years and over 
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DISEASES OF OCCUPATION AND VOCATIONAL HYGIENE. 


In a volume entitled “ Diseases of Occupation and Vocational Hy- 
giene ”' the editors, Dr. George M. Kober, of Washington, and Dr. 
William C. Hanson, of Belmont, Mass., have presented a work which 
is intended to be a “safe and convenient guide to all who may be 
interested in the study of occupational diseases”—to physicians, 
employers, employees, efficiency experts, public-health officials, and 
legislators—in the hope that as a knowledge of the character, grav- 
ity, causes, and prevention of these diseases is diffused, corrective 
and preventive action may be expected. In the prefatory note the 
editors trace the development, both in Europe and America, of the 
modern factory system which has led to a large increase in the inci- 
dence and importance of occupational diseases, calling special at- 
tention to the interest manifested in occupational-disease hazards 
in this country, as evidenced by the fact that many careful and de- 
tailed studies have been made of the subject by private investi- 
gators and by those under direction of governmental authority and 
various State commissions. The establishment in 14 European cities 
of safety museums is noted, special mention being made of the one 
in Charlottenburg, Germany, in which may be seen in practical 
operation every safety appliance which inventive genius has devised. 
Reference is also made to the museum of safety in New York City, 
which is devoted “to the safety, health, and welfare of industrial 
workers and the technique and science of industry,” and to the 
organization of various instrumentalities, notably the National 
Safety Council, the American Public Health Association, and the 
United States Public Health Service, which, through their sections 
and divisions on industrial hygiene, are endeavoring to promote 
safety and the study of industrial diseases. 

The subject matter in the volume under review is grouped in three 
parts. Part I deals with specific and systemic diseases of occupation, 
fatigue, and neuroses, and is intended primarily to meet the needs 
of “ medical and legal experts, medical examiners, insurance exam- 
iners, practicing physicians, teachers, students, and others desir- 
ing accurate and scientific information relating to the pathology, 
symptomatology, and treatment of diseases of occupation.” 

In Part II the editors present the causation and prevention of 
occupational diseases and accidents with a view to offering helpful 
information for the guidance of employers, employees, public-health 
officials, nurses and social workers, legislators, and others actively 
interested in the prevention of avoidable occupational hazards. This 





1 Diseases of Occupation and Vocational Hygiene, edited by George M. Kober, M. D., 
and William C. Hanson, M.D. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut 
Street. [1916] 918 pp. Illustrated. 
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portion of the volume contains a list of industrial poisons and a 
list of industries and processes in which poisoning may occur, repro- 
duced from Bulletin 100 of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and also tables of occupational mortality and morbidity 
statistics. 

Part III has been presented essentially for those who may be 
called upon to investigate in the shop, the factory, in the dispensary 
and hospital the relations of occupation to disability and disease, 
“This portion has been framed, too, in the hope that it may stimu- 
late the teachers of the coming generation of physicians to impart 
to their pupils a better knowledge of occupational diseases and their 
prevention, which, after all, is of more economic importance than 
their cure.” 

As indicating the scope of the work undertaken by Drs. Kober and 
Hanson, a brief summary of the contents may be given. 

The subject matter in Part I is presented under six general di- 
visions: Specific occupational diseases, including occupational in- 
toxications, occupational infectious diseases, compressed-air illness, 
and effects of diminished atmosphere upon health. Systemic 
occupational diseases, including dust diseases of the lungs, and 
diseases of the blood, circulatory system, and kidneys; fatigue and 
occupation, including occupation neuroses; occupational affections 
of the nose, mouth, throat, eye, and ear; occupational affections of 
the skin, including cancer; and electrical injuries and electrical shock. 

Two divisions make up Part IT, one on the etiology and prophy- 
laxis of occupational diseases, and the other on vocational hygiene, 
that is, occupations involving exposure to conditions injurious to 
health. In this division special mention is made of processes in- 
volving exposure to occupational intoxications, and to processes in- 
volving exposure to occupational infectious diseases. This latter 
group includes chapters on the following subjects: Hide tanning 
and allied industries; the jewelry and allied industries; iron, steel, 
and allied industries; the printing and publishing industry; mining 
and quarrying, and allied industries; the button, horn, celluloid, and 
allied industries; the textile and allied industries; the boot and shoe 
industry; tailors, garment, and laundry workers; the rag, shoddy, 
and paper industry ; farmers, gardeners, planters, and farm laborers; 
the lumber industry; occupations involving exposure to the inhala- 
tion of organic gases, etc.; the industry of foodstuffs, etc.; and 
liberal professions, etc. As already stated, Part IT includes a list 
of industrial poisons, taken from Bulletin 100 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and a list of industries and processes in 
which poisoning may occur, with a designation of the industrial 
poison caused by working in each specified industry. 

73409°—17——7 
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The relation of clinics, statistics, governmental study, and legisla- 
tion to occupational diseases is the title of Part III. Division | 
gives the function of clinics in the prevention of occupational dis- 
eases, with an account of the origin, purposes, and activities of the 
Milan clinic, the first one established. Division 2 contains an article 
on mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis in dusty occupations an«| 
one on the use and the fallacies of statistics. Legislation and gov- 
ernmental study for the prevention of occupational diseases is thic 
subject of the third division. Here chapters by special contributors 
are presented under the following captions: Methods and scope of 
legislation; The notification of occupational diseases; The protection 
and the promotion of women wage earners; The exclusion of minors 
from injurious and dangerous occupations; The work of labor and 
health boards and of legislative commissions; Effective legislation 
and administration. The following from the chapter on methods 
and scope of legislation, by Dr. John B. Andrews, may be taken as 
indicating the trend of the articles in this division : 

Future labor legislation and court decisions which mark the path of socia! 
progress will be based upon scientific study of industrial hygiene. Only through 
careful study can we secure accurate information which will finally enable us 
to establish scientific standards. The establishment of such standards is pre- 
requisite to intelligent legislation, to enlightened court opinion, and to efficient 
enforcement of the law. 

While such researches are underway we should emphasize at every oppor- 
tunity the following considerations: (1) All preventable occupational diseases 
must be prevented; (2) those occupational diseases which we do not yet know 
how to prevent must be reduced to a minimum; and (3) the victims of occupa- 
tional disease must be compensated for their injuries by some just system of 
insurance. 


- 





WORK OF THE JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The joint board of sanitary control was organized October 31, 
1910, to establish standards of sanitary conditions in the cloak, suit, 
and skirt industry in New York City, its operations being extended 
in March, 1913, to include the dress and waist industry. It is one 
of the institutions created by the protocol of peace’ entered into 
after the strike of the summer of 1910 between the Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association and the unions com- 
prising the cloak, suit, and skirt locals of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. The board reports that it exercises 
influence over 2,547 shops employing 73,985 workers, 76.8 per cent 
of the shops and 61.1 per cent of the employees being in the cloak 





1A brief account of this protocol appeared in the MonTHLY Review for October, 1916, 
pages 26 and 27. 
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and suit industry and 23.2 per cent of the shops and 38.9 per cent 
of the workers being in the dress and waist: industry. «In establish- 
ing standards of sanitary conditions particular attention has been 
given to fire protection in buildings and shops, accident prevention 
and care for safety of workers, abatement of sanitary nuisances and 
improvements of shop sanitation, educational activities among manu- 
facturers, workers, and the general public, and disease prevention 
and health service, and the work accomplished along these lines 
during the six years is set forth in a pamphlet of 32 pages recently 
issued from the board’s headquarters, 31 Union Square, New York 
City." 

According to this report there are three essential elements neces- 
sary for industrial self-control, which is the basic principle of the 
establishment and work cf the board, namely, industrial introspec- 
tion, industrial legislation, and industrial enforcement. An impor- 
tant achievement of the board seems to have been its thorough in- 
spection and investigation of the sanitary and safety conditions in 
the industries represented to discover defects and draw the attention 
of employers and the public generally to the necessity for remedy- 
ing them. As a result of the first inspection early in 1911, which 
covered 1,243 shops employing 36,941 workers, the sanitary code of 
the industry was established, after which the sanitary supervision 
of the whole industry was undertaken with the purpose of enforcing 
the newly adopted standards, which it is stated “are somewhat ad- 
vanced and are more strict even than the State laws and municipal 
regulations.” 

The methods of enforcement used in shops belonging to members of the 
association were as follows: (1) Inspection; (2) notice of defect; (3) rein- 
spection of the shop; (4) letter to employer in case the defects have not been 
complied with; (5) personal interview with the inspector; (6) letter from the 
office warning the employer, in case of noncompliance, of reference of the 
matter to the executive board of the association; and (7) discipline of the 
member by the association. 

The methods of enforcement employed with independent manufacturers, i. e., 
those who did not belong to any association, and upon whom no pressure 
could be brought through the association, were somewhat different, in that 
the final stages of the enforcement had to be referred to the labor or fire depart- 
ments, in case the defects were such as to come under the jurisdiction of these 
departments. 

For sanitary neglect, due to the fault of the workers themselves, the methods 
of enforcement of our standards were necessarily based upon educational work 
* * * As an incentive to employers, a “sanitary certificate” was given 
the owners of shops free from sanitary defects. 

As a result of the efforts of the board during the past six years, 
much progress in improving sanitary conditions and minimizing the 





1 Six years’ Work and Progress of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt, and the Dress and Waist Industries. Oct. 31, 1910, to Oct. 31, 1916. 
31 Union Square, New York City. [1916.] 32 pp. Illustrated. 
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fire hazard has been made. The inspections have shown that some 
of the defects mentioned, especially those in fire protection and 
safety, were of a character that could be remedied by the efforts of 
shopowners, urged thereon by: the inspectors and the director of 
the board. The various inspections and reinspections seemed to 
indicate that a great many of these defects have been actually 
remedied. The remedying of conditions in sanitation, however, 
were found to be much more difficult, especially in so far as it relates 
to conditions of toilets, walls, ceilings, and floors. Since at times the 
best intentions as well as attention of the shopowners were not 
sufficient to remedy these sanitary neglects, it was found necessary 
to draw the attention of the workers themselves to these defects an 
to obtain their cooperation with the employers in the practice of 
keeping better and more sanitary shops. 

To accomplish these results an educational propaganda was carried 
on among employers and employees for the purpose of instructing 
them in the fundamental rules of safety and sanitation. A first-aid 
kit was devised and installed in many shops, only 267 (approximately 
10 per cent) employers at the time of the inspection in September, 
1916, not having supplied themselves with this equipment. The 
health survey disclosed a large number of physical defects among 
workers and “a deplorable health condition,” with about 2 per cent 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

A scheme for joint health insurance of all workers in the industry 
having failed, the board induced several of the large locals to impose 
upon their members an annual tax of $1 per capita for the purpose 
of establishing sickness and tuberculosis benefits. This made it nec- 
essary for these locals to exclude from membership all new applicants 
suffering with this or any other infectious disease, and a health-cer- 
tificate plan was therefore adopted compelling all new candidates to 
undergo preliminary medical examination at the office of the board. 
Since the beginning of this work 17,513 examinations have been 
made. A tuberculosis home has been provided, to be opened in May, 
1917. 

With the existence of tuberculosis and sick benefit among the other branches 
of the union and the establishment of our own sanatorium the field will be clear 
for the general adoption of a health-insurance scheme by the union, which, it is 
hoped, will eventually become a unit of the proposed State health insurance to 
workers. 

Having no legal juridsiction over the owners of buildings and their 
agents, the board was somewhat handicapped in enforcing its stand- 
ards as to fire hazard, but the report indicates a large measure of 
success in this direction, especially in the adoption of fire drills, 
which, in September, 1916, were conducted in 771 (30.2 per cent) 
shops, employing 41,786 (56.7 per cent) of the workers. It appears 
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that during the year 1916, 2,547 shops were inspected in 81 build- 
ings; employers were notified of 771 defects, of which 506 (65.6 per 
cent) were found to have been remedied on reinspection. Approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the shops inspected were found to be without 
defects, while nearly 54 per cent had one or more defects. Of this 
latter number, 488, or 35.8 per cent, were defects of lighting; 267, or 
19.6 per cent, had no first-aid kits; while more than half showed 
insanitary conditions. The following table shows the reduction of 
fire hazard and the improvements in sanitation in 1916, as compared 
with 1912 and 1911, respectively: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SHOPS SHOWING REDUCTION OF FIRE HAZARD, 1916 
OVER 1912, AND IMPROVEMENT IN SANITATION, 1916 OVER 1911. 


ee — — ~ — —— = 





Number. Per cent. 
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REDUCTION OF FIRE DANGERS. 


Buildings with no drop ladder to fire 





Shops with doors openingin.............. 
Shops with no fire buckets 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SANITATION. 


Shons having no protection from glare of 
lights 

Shops having no dressing facilities......... 

Shops with improper separation of water- 
closets 

Shops with dark water-closet apartments. . 

Shops with dirty water-closets or flush out 
of order 

Shops with dirty water-closet floors 

Shops with dirty water-closet walls........ 

Shops with dirty ceilings 

Shops with dirty walls 

Shops with dirty windows 

Shops with dirty floors 

Shops with no receptacle for rubbish 16. 














1 The total number of shops inspected in 1911 and 1912 is not given in the report, but the figures indicate 
approximately 1,737 and 1,888, respectively. 

? The total number of shops inspected was 2,547. 

® This is taken from the report. On the basis of 2,547 shops inspected, the percentage should be 1.3. 





A NONPOISONOUS DOPE FOR AIRPLANES. 


Attention has already been called in the pages of the Monthly 
Review (June, 1916, page 86; November, 1916, page 105) to the 
danger of poisoning from the use of dope, or varnish containing 
tetrachlorethane, which is applied to the wings and bodies of air- 
planes to render them impervious to moisture and air, and the Brit- 
ish reports of the many cases of toxic jaundice, most of which are 
understood to be due to this poison, have been quoted. 
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A parliamentary statement made on August 8 by a representa- 
tive of the British War Office and Admiralty indicated that a means 
has been found of doing this work without the use of the dangerous 
tetrachlorethane. It was stated that: 


Considerable progress has been made in the production of satisfactory dopes 
of a nonpoisonous kind and the Admiralty and the War Office have recently 
issued instructions to contractors specifying various nonpoisonous dopes which 
meet their requirements. The effect of these instructions is that the use of 
dope containing tetrachlorethane is no longer permitted for the purpose of 
either the naval or the military air service unless the nonpoisonous dopes 
can not be obtained. Any cases of failure of supply of the nonpoisonous dope 
will be made the subject of special inquiry. Of the eight doping schemes ap- 
proved, seven are supplied by the trade. 


No information in regard to the constituents of these nonpoisonous 
dopes is available. 





ANTHRAX IN NEW YORK STATE. 


A report on the extent of anthrax in New York State, the causes 
of outbreaks and methods of control and eradication, is presented 
in a special bulletin of the Industrial Commission issued in October, 
1916,‘ and is based upon an investigation which was prompted by 
the occurrence in tanneries in 1914 of several cases of skin infec- 
tions and the possibility of anthrax as the cause. According to 
this report anthrax as a scourge to man and beast was known in 
early Egyptian history and it holds a place in medical history as 
the first disease whose cause was definitely traced to a microbic or- 
ganism. 


- 


Primarily an animal disease, it frequently is transmitted to man, not in the 
sense that the animal is host, but that the animal is its ordinary victim, from 
which by accident man receives his infection. Naturally, then, is the source of 
human outbreaks looked for in the animal world, and the danger to man and 
the methods of controlling the disease sought for in his relation to animals 
and animal products. It is a most widespread condition, affecting cattle, 
sheep, horses, and men. All the herbivora are liable to it, but carnivora seem 
to enjoy a relative immunity. Domestic animals, cats, dogs, and pigs, have 
fallen victims, probably from rooting in infected soil and eating infected 
meat. It has been said that in the earlier epidemics wild animals, deer, and 
bears, died in large numbers. Laboratory animals, mice, guinea pigs, and rab- 
bits are peculiarly susceptible. Birds generally seem to be immune. 


It seems that three avenues of entrance are recognized. The bac- 
terium may enter through an abraded skin, by inhalation (the com- 
mon mode among workers in wool), and by ingestion with food, 
giving rise to intestinal anthrax, “a condition common among cat- 





1New York. Department of Labor. Industrial Commission, Special Bulletin No. 79. 
Anthrax. Albany. 1916, 22 pp. Illustrated, 
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tle but rare in man.” The devolpment of anthrax after infection 
is thus described in the report: 


In malignant pustule four stages of development are observed. Shortly after 
infection there is a burning, itching sensation at the site of inoculation, fol- 
lowed in from 12 to 72 hours by the appearance of a papule resembling an 
insect bite, giving place in from 12 to 24 hours to a definite inflammatory vesicle 
which rapidly becomes a serum-filled bleb. There is extensive induration of all 
surrounding parts, with severe constitutional symptoms. Clinically and _ his- 
tologically it is a serofibrinous inflammation, which leads rapidly to tissue 
necrosis. After one or two days the vesicle degenerates and shows a plaque 
about the size of a quarter dollar, with a greenish black center, around which is 
a circle of redness shading to purple on its outer side and pointed with small 
vesicles. The adjacent lymphatic glands become involved, metastatic abscesses 
develop, and a general toxemia supervenes, causing death from septicemia or 
exhaustion. Bacteria have been found in the blood, and at death the capillaries 
are engorged with organisms. The toxins cause a paralysis of the respiratory 
center and precipitate the fibrinogen, and the blood, loaded with carbondioxid 
and uncoagulable, becomes black and fluid. The body quickly discolors with 
general purpura. ark coffee-colored fluid escapes from the orifices. Hemor- 
rhages may occur in the internal organs and into the cavities. The spleen is 
enlarged, and cloudy swelling of the kidneys and liver may be found. In severe 
cases the whole course, from inoculation to death, may occupy only four days. 
If, however, the progress of the disease is arrested, the plaque will slough, 
inflammation will subside, and recovery will result. 

In pulmonary anthrax the lesion is found in the lower trachea and in the 
bronchi, and the resulting congestion is often mistaken for pneumonia. There 
is usually an adenitis, with edema of the neck and chest, and sometimes, though 
not always, cuteneous manifestations. In intestinal anthrax the eschar is 
located in the stomach or the small intestines. In the internal forms the lesions 
are analagous to the malignant pustule, the course is much more severe, and 
the result is usually fatal. . 


It has been demonstrated that anthrax infected hides and the hair 
and wool of animals present the greatest danger to man, tanners, 
farmers, and veterinarians being its chief victims. It is, therefore, 
regarded as extremely important that all hides be thoroughly disin- 
fected before entering tanneries. The difficulty of procuring satis- 
factory disinfection, however, is recognized, since the anthrax spores 
seem to resist all the ordinary disinfectants. “They have been 
found active after passing through the tanning solutions, and this 
gives rise to a public danger; the tannery waste used as manure 
and the effluent from the vats may pollute the streams and imperil 
the lives of many.” Thus, efforts at disinfection have taken two 
courses, the prevention of infected hides from entering tanneries, and 
the purification of the waters. The report briefly suggests the meth- 
ods employed in disinfecting hides. 

In New York State anthrax appears to have been prevalent among 
animals for many years and is “one of the chief causes of death to 
stock,” but “ the original source of infection has not been determined ” 
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and “prompt immunization by the Department of Agriculture has 
undoubtedly checked its spread.” Physicians are required by law to 
report every case of anthrax coming under their care, and the report 
states that in the three years prior to 1915 only six cases were so 
reported, four of them being fatal. However, between March 1, 
1915, and April 1, 1916, 27 cases! were reported from 8 counties; 
15 (55.5 per cent) of these cases were fatal. The occupations of 
those affected and whether they died or recovered are shown in the 
following table: 


CASES OF ANTHRAX IN NEW YORK STATE, MAR. 1, 1915, TO APR. 1, 1916, SHOWING 
OCCUPATIONS OF THOSE AFFECTED. 














Occupation. | Died. 
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Several methods for the treatment of anthrax are noted—surgery, 
including cauterization, excision, and installation of carbolic acid 
about the plaque, and serumtherapy or immunization. The latter, it 
is stated, has produced excellent results in animals, for as soon as a 
case of anthrax appears the other animals may be immunized; the 
serum is therefore protective. “ With man it has a curative effect, it 
lessens the virulence of the infection received, but, because of the 
brief immunity, the severe reaction, and the possibly grave attend- 
ing dangers, its use is not advised in uninfected men.” This method 
was adopted in two of the up-State cases, both of whom recovered. 
“In order to be fully effective it should be used early.” 

But the report emphasizes the fact that “not treatment, but prophy- 
laxis is the keynote of success.” __ 

Disinfection of fields and destruction of products, confiscation and destruction 
of infected hides and carcasses, and immunization of animals are agricultural 
methods; purification of streams is a public-health measure; the disinfection of 


hides, the prevention of their entrance into the tanneries when infected, and 
the protection of the workers are the industrial means of combating the 


disease. 


The exclusion of hides from commerce is also suggested, this to 
include not only those coming from foreign countries, but those 





1The report notes that three cases appeared since Apr. 1 but had not been investi- 
gated at the time the report was written. 
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shipped in from States where the disease has appeared. Pending the 
discovery of a reliable method of disinfection the danger of anthrax 
must be made known, declares the report, by a campaign of educa- 
tion, supervision, and regulation, just as the prevention of tubercu- 
losis and tetanus has been largely forwarded by teaching the public 
the dangers of these diseases and how to avoid them. To effectuate 
such a program the medical inspectors of the industrial commission, 
as a result of their study of anthrax, its causes, and the methods of 
control and eradication in New York State, submit the following 
recommendations: 


1. Every physician should report at once to the State industrial commission 
every case of anthrax coming under his care. 

2. In every establishment where articles liable to be infected with anthrax 
are handled a competent physician should be employed, 

3. In every such establishment the employer should make such special pro- 
vision for the protection of his employees as the commission shall determine. 

4, Every employee should be required to make use of the means provided for 
his safety by the employer. 

5. It should be the duty of the shop foreman or superintendent to enforce 
the use by the employees of the means provided by the employer. 

6. Attention of physicians and of the public should be called to the dangers of 
anthrax. 

7. Cooperation with Federal and contiguous State authorities should be 
maintained to prevent the entrance of infected materials into commerce. 


Supplementing these recommendations the report makes the fol- 


lowing suggestions for the guidance of physicians, employers, and 
employees: 


The physician.—1. He should visit the establishment every day and sign a 
register showing the time of his visit, this register to be subject to inspection by 
the State industrial commission. : 

2. He should examine every workman at entrance upon employment and as 
often thereafter as necessary. He should instruct new employees individually 
and the others frequently in classes in methods of preventing anthrax. 

3. He should be provided with facilities for the prompt diagnosis and early 
treatment of anthrax. He should have charge of the first-aid kits, as approved 
by the commission. He should instruct foremen and others selected in the use 
of first aid. 

4. He should keep a record of all examinations and of all treatments, such 
record to be subject to inspection by the commission. He should report 
promptly to the commission every case of anthrax, together with a record of the 
source of the infecting material. 

The employer.—1. In factories the floors should be of cement or waterproofed 
easily washed material. The walls should be whitewashed. When a case of 
anthrax develops the floors should be thoroughly cleaned and the walls white- 
washed. Tables, workbenches, and other articles coming in contact with mate- 
rials should be washed as often as necessary with a disinfecting solution. 

2. Dressing rooms, wash rooms, and lunch rooms should be provided separate 
from the workrooms. The dressing room should be so arranged that the working 
clothes may be kept separate from the street clothes. The wash rooms should 
be provided with basins, water, soap, individua! towels, etc., as directed by the 
industrial code. No food should be allowed in the workrooms, 
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3. Where dust is evolved in the process special ventilating apparatus shoul 
be installed according to the judgment of the commission. 

4. To avoid as much as possible contact with materials, suitable clothing. 
waterproof aprons, overalls, shoes, gloves, etc., should be provided the workmen. 

5. Notices in different languages should be posted conspicuously throughout 
the workrooms: 

(a) Requiring the use of protective clothing; requiring the use of dressing 
rooms and wash rooms; forbidding food in workrooms. 

(0) Warning of dangers of anthrax; instructing as to methods of avoiding it: 
requiring the report to foremen of even slight accidents or injuries. 

6. The foreman or superintendent should be held responsible for observance 
of the regulations, 

The employee.—1. He should realize the danger of anthrax and the necessity 
of avoiding infection. 

2. He should wear the clothing, and use the dressing rooms, wash rooms, ani 
lunch rooms provided by the employer. No food should be taken into the work- 
rooms. 

3. He should report at once to the foreman even slight injuries and should 
follow strictly directions of the physician, 

4. He should assist the foreman in enforcing the regulations. 





MINER’S PHTHISIS ON THE WITWATERSRAND, TRANSVAAL. 


On February 26, 1912, the minister of mines of the Union of 
South Africa, appointed the miners’ phthisis committee for the pur- 
pose of conducting an experimental investigation which should aim 
at the elaboration, introduction, and operation of a uniform and 
systematic standard of the practical methods which should be applied 
to every form of mining work in detail, both in regard to general 
and local ventilation and,to dust prevention, in order to combat at 
every point the conditions which produce miners’ phthisis. This 
committee, under date of March 15, 1916, submitted a general 
report * which, at the outset, gives the following definition of miners’ 
phthisis, taken from the report, issued early in 1912, of the medical 
commission appointed to inquire into the prevalence of this disease 
and of pulmonary tuberculosis, as respects miners within the Union 
of “South Africa: 

Miners’ phthisis is a chronic disease of the lungs, characterized by progressive 
fibroid changes in the lung tissue and pleura, and accompanied by chronic 
catarrhal processes in the air cells and respiratory passages, The disease is 
thus primarily a fibrosis of the lung, and the essential factor in producing this 
condition is the more or less continuous inhalation over long periods of fine 
rock dust. All true eases of miners’ phthisis are thus primarily cases of 
silicosis; silicosis is the feature common to them all. 

In the later stages tuberculosis becomes commonly or invariably superimposed 
upon this condition, and the type of the disease becomes that of a tuberculous 
infection in a fibroid lung. 





1Union of South Africa. Transvaal. General Report of the Miners’ Phthisis Preven- 
tion Committee. Pretoria, 1916. 199 pp. 
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The committee in accepting this definition emphasizes the fact 
that the disease begins as a silicosis, and that a lung thus affected is 
rendered more liable than a normal lung to intercurrent invasion 
by infective processes, especially tuberculosis, so that “the normal 
course of a case of miners’ phthisis which ends fatally is to terminate 
as a silicosis on which an infective process, which is normally and 
almost invariably tuberculosis, has been superimposed.” The com- 
mittee, however, makes it clear that all cases of silicosis are not 
necessarily bound sooner or later to become tuberculous, particularly 
if the worker is removed from underground work, but expresses the 
opinion that “it is never safe for a man who has once contracted a 
definite silicosis to resume underground work.” 

The investigations of the committee were confined entirely to the 
Witwatersrand mining district, which is one of the largest gold= 
producing centers in the world. No satisfactory figures as to the 
prevalence of miners’ phthisis seem to have been collected by the 
committee, but reference is made to the report of the medical com- 
mission (cited above) which in 1911 found that out of 3,136 white 
underground miners actually at work, 26.1 per cent showed definite 
signs of silicosis; 5.5 per cent were classed as probable but doubtful 
cases. The disease was found to fall most heavily upon machine-drill 
miners, 48 per cent of this group being affected as compared with 
32 per cent of all miners examined. It is noted, however, that the 
systematic use of dust-laying appliances has served to reduce the 
number affected, and from data supplied by the miners’ phthisis 
board, which shows the number of cases compensated for under the 
miners’ phthisis act during 1915, it appears that 326 deaths were re- 
ported as having cccurred among beneficiaries of this act, of which 
number 276 (84.7 per cent) are classed specifically as “ miners’ 
phthisis ” or “ silicosis ” with or without tuberculosis or other diseases. 

The symptoms of early silicosis are slight shortness of breath on exertion 
and recurrent bronchial “colds.” The general health is good, the patient 
usually, to all appearance, looks quite well, and his working capacity is not 
noticeably impaired. * * * As the disease progresses to the stage of devel- 
oped intermediate silicosis, these symptoms very gradually increase.  Irrita- 
tive cough, typically a morning cough, but commonly with little or no expecto- 
ration, definite shortness of breath on exertion, a more frequent liability to 
slight but obstinate bronchial attacks, and flitting pleuritic pains are the 
features which first attract serious notice. These are the symptoms when the 
condition is established, 

As the disease progresses to the stage of advanced silicosis, the cardinal 
Symptom of shortness of breath becomes more urgent and distressing, the irri- 
tative cough more frequent. Expectoration may become -more copious, but is 
still in most cases slight. The patient becomes unable to work and loses flesh. 
The chest is rigid and retracted, and may scarcely expand at all, even in 


forced inspiration; the shoulders are hunched, and the chest appears to be 
practically fixed in a position of partial expiration. Breathing is almost wholly 
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diaphragmatic. The lips are bluish, the expression anxious, the pulse rate is 
accelerated, and dilatation of the right side of the heart may commonly he 
detected. Dyspneea is obvious, even when the patient is at rest. Moist sounds, 
due fo edema, may be heard at the bases. Physical signs indicative of areas 
of consolidation or thickened pleura are common. Death may occur after a 
short illness from cedema of the lungs, or from some acute pulmonary infection, 
or occasionally from sudden heart failure. 


Having established that miners’ phthisis arises from the presence 
in the substance of the lungs of very fine silicious particles derived 
from the dust-laden atmosphere which the miner breathes, the com- 
mittee states that any broad policy aimed at the prevention of miners’ 
phthisis must include two lines of action, as follows: 

To prevent the formation of dust and its dissemination in the air of the mine, 
and where, as is the case in certain mining operations, this is impossible, to 
protect the workmen from inhaling the dust and also from inhaling the fumes 
arising from the use of explosives. 

To protect the workmen, as far as possible, against the risk of infection hy 
tuberculosis. 

To this end a careful study was made of the general character of 
the dust occurring in silicotic lungs, in mine air, and in streets; the 
principal operations giving rise to dust in mine air; methods of 
laying dust and preventing its formation or inhalation; ventilation; 
and the control of tuberculosis. 

The principal operations causing dust in mines are, according to 
the report, blasting, drilling, transport, and breaking and crushing 
rock. The attention of the committee was directed particularly to 
the conditions under which blasting operations are conducted, an 
“it was discovered that developers were frequently exposed to con- 
ditions which, in the light of recent investigations, can be described 
as nothing less than appalling. The atmosphere of a mine is far 
worse at the hour of blasting than at other times, by reason both of 
dust and deleterious gases.” The committee considered various 
methods of dealing with the dust generated by these mining processes 
with a view to preventing its formation rather than toward prevent- 
ing its inhalation after formation, and came to the conclusion that 
“abundance of clean water, judiciously used, is generally the most 
satisfactory medium at present known.” This applies to blasting, 
drilling, and transport. The most satisfactory method of dealing 
with dust in crusher stations, according to experiments made by the 
committee, is to box in the crushers and to connect them to an ex- 
haust fan. 

Since ventilation is of importance in removing the vitiated anil 


dust-laden atmosphere from the mine, and also because defective 


ventilation has a lowering effect upon general health and reduces 





1 That is, rock-drill miners engaged on development work, usually in drives. 
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the chance of resistance to disease, especially in those whose lungs 
may be already weakened, the committee devoted considerable atten- 
tion to this phase of the investigation, and as a result emphasizes the 
necessity of installing a system of ventilation that will insure “ that 
no person should have te breathe air vitiated by blasting fumes which 
are dangerous on account both of the dust and of the carbon monox- 
ide and probably of small quantities of nitrous fumes as well.” 

The committee considers, however, that so far as the development of miners’ 
phthisis is concerned, exposure to nitrous fumes produced by blasting operations 
is a greater danger than that of possible chronic poisoning by carbon monoxide. 

It is regarded as important in this connection that immediately 
after blasting “the air and water should be kept on for a period, at 
least one hour, sufficient to insure that all development faces may be 
thoroughly blown out and wetted down by means of the water blast.” 

Since, as already suggested, tuberculosis in connection with miners’ 
phthisis is a secondary complication and, in advanced stages of sili- 
cosis, is quite likely to appear, its control becomes a matter of prime 
importance. The committee found that the risk of conveyance of 
tuberculosis from infected persons to healthy persons underground 
is by no means negligible, and suggests as preventive measures (1) 
the nonemployment of tuberculous persons underground, (2) disin- 
fection of underground workings, (3) disinfection and sanitation of 


compounds and living rooms, (4) the provision of change houses at 
shaft heads, (5) open-air treatment not only of tuberculosis but of 
other acute diseases in hospitals, (6) inspection of food supplies, (7) 
maintenance of a standard of health by periodic holidays. 


It may reasonably be concluded from the committee’s investigations that the 
adoption of proper and readily applied methods of dust laying, as recommended 
by this committee, and of precautions in avoiding the inhalation of air charged 
with dust after blasting, has led, and will continue to lead, to a decrease in the 
incidence of miners’ phthisis. Other factors which should conduce materially 
toward the same end are the extension of the practice of working only one shift 
per day underground and the provision of an annual holiday to miners. 

In this connection it is necessary to utter a grave note of warning. Sustained 
efforts on the part of mine officials and employees, both white and black, in pre- 
venting the formation of dust, are an imperative necessity. Generally speaking, 
the mines are to-day well equipped with water and the necessary appliances, 
but there are still too many cases of carelessness and lack of proper precautions 
in using these appliances. This is particularly the case with natives who, owing 
to the discomfort caused by the use of water and the slight additional effort 
required, are inclined to neglect precautions when not being watched. 

The legal and moral responsibility is a joint one, and falls equally on employ- 
ers and workmen. The management of the mine is responsible for the provi- 
sion, maintenance, and continued supervision of an adequate water supply and 
of efficient appliances; on the workman falls the responsibility of putting these 
appliances in use in all cases where their employment is called for. 
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ELEMENTARY FIRST AID FOR THE MINER. 


According to information gathered by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, more than half of all miners who are hurt have been caught 
under falls of rock, coal, or ore, and more than one-fourth have been 
injured by cars or mine locomotives, while a great number are in- 
jured by mishandling powder and by electricity or machinery, by 
being overcome by bad air, or by being burned by gas that has been 
ignited. The same authority states that a study of 6,719 nonfatal 
injuries to miners shows that out of every 100 injuries about 30 are 
to the legs, about 8 to the back, about 11 to the feet, about 8 to the 
arms, about 14 to the hands, about 5 to the shoulders, about 4 to the 
hip bones, about 6 to the head, and about 4 to the face. It also ap- 
pears that out of every 100 injured men who go to the hospital about 
43 have broken bones, 15 have some part of the body crushed, 11 are 
badly bruised, and about 10 have open wounds, while the remainder 
have dislocations, strains, burns, and other injuries. 

This situation has led the Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
mining companies and miners, to make every effort to have as many 
men as possible trained in first-aid work, so that they may know 
what to do at once when a fellow miner is hurt; that they may know 
how to treat the most frequent injuries—to legs, arms, feet, and 
back-—-and to treat those occurring less often—burns, electric shock, 
dangerous bleeding, etc. In pursuance of this plan a pamphlet was 
issued in July, 1916, entitled “ Elementary first aid for the miner.” ! 
which treats of only the simplest first-aid needs, aiming to show the 
miner who has not had first-aid training how to help an injured man, 
causing as little pain as possible, and at the same time preventing 
further injury by handling. In view of the fact that in most mine 
accidents a miner is injured at or near the working face, where no 
first-aid supplies are at hand, it becomes necessary for a fellow work- 
man to know how to use brattice cloth, pieces of board, broken ties, 
bark from props or posts, rope, wire, coats, jumpers, etc., as aids in 
dressing the wounds of the injured man, and this information is set 
forth in the circular under review. 

The following excerpts from the circular indicate briefly what 
should be done when a man is injured: 


Be calm and remain so. 

Send for the boss; send for the first-aid team and first-aid supplies; send for 
the stretcher ; see that the doctor is called. 

Find where the man is hurt before trying to move him. 

Don’t try to pull off clothing; cut or rip clothes if they must be taken off. 

If his back is hurt, don’t move him until you have help or the doctor comes. 








1 Elementary first aid for the miner, by W. A. Lynott and D. Harrington. United 
States Bureau of Mines, Circuiar 23. Washington, July, 1916. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
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Always place the injured man on his back with his head lower than the rest 
of his body (unless he is bleeding freely about the head); open his collar and 
loosen his belt. 

Always look for bleeding, and if the blood is bright red and coming in 
spurts, try to stop it at once. 

Don’t give an injured man brandy or whisky or any stimulants while he is 
bleeding; keep him quiet and warm. 

If any bones are broken, put on splints before moving him. If you are in 
doubt as to whether the bones are broken, always put on splints. 

If you find that he has no broken bones and is not bleeding or spitting blood, 
but is very pale and is cold and breathes fast, keep him quiet; lay him on his 
back, lower his head, cover him with brattice cloth, clothing, blankets, or the 
like; place safety lamps, if they are used in the mine, under covers near him as 
an aid in keeping him warm; do not let others crowd around him, but give him 
plenty of air and get the doctor as soon as possible. Don’t give him whisky 
or brandy; if he can swallow, give one teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in one-half glass of water, hot coffee, or hot tea in sips. 

If a man is burned, rip or cut off any clothing that might rub; if the clothing 
sticks to the burned skin, do not remove it, but remove the loose clothing by 
cutting around the piece that sticks; the doctor will remove it later. 

If there is an open wound, do not touch it, and do not wash it or pour any- 
thing over or into it. If clean gauze can be found near by, cover the wound 
with it and tie it firmly, but not too tightly. If no clean gauze is at hand, place 
the injured part in such a position that it will not be soiled and hold it there 
until first-aid dressing can be obtained. Do not remove the injured man until 
the proper dressings have been applied, unless the man is on a live electric 
wire or under a fall of rock. 

Do not touch the first-aid packet until just before using it, and do not put 
your hands or anything else on that part of the clean cloth that is to cover the 
wound. 


These instructions are followed by specific directions governing 
procedure in cases of bleeding, in dressing for broken bones, in care 
of sprains and bones thrown out of joint, in cases.of electric shock or 
of men overcome by bad air, and in cases of burns, injuries to the eye. 
and shock. 





WORKMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN LOCAL ANTITUBERCULOSIS 
CAMPAIGNS. 


A pamphlet issued in May, 1916, by the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis,’ gives an account of some 
of the many ways in which workingmen have helped in the pre- 
vention of this disease. Its endeavor seems to be to show some of 
the principal local experiments in the care and education of the 
tuberculous that have resulted in various forms of cooperation be- 
tween employer and employees on the one hand and the antituber- 





1 Working men’s organizations in local antituberculosis campaigns, by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York, May, 1916. 64 pp. 
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culosis agencies of the community on the other. Such experiments 
as those in Hartford, New Haven, and Meriden, Conn., Worcester, 
Mass., Buffalo, Albany, and Brooklyn, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., are 
described, but more particular attention is given to restricted loca] 
movements, some of them under the direction of labor unions. The 
work of benefit associations in supplying industrial insurance ani 
in cooperating in local antituberculosis campaigns has not been over- 
looked, but emphasis is laid upon the specialized agencies which 
have been brought into being by or for workingmen with tuberculosis 
as their direct object of attack. The hope is expressed that this 
recital of certain typical forms of work may contain suggestions 
of value to communities anywhere in the United States. 

The formation of local organizations of workingmen for the pur- 
pose named has been bottomed upon an appreciation of the important 
relation which health bears to industrial efficiency and particularly 
upon a recognition of the fact that of all forms of illness which pre- 
vent workers from giving full time and energy to the work at hand, 
tuberculosis, its treatment and prevention, presents one of the most 
important problems that industry has to face. It does not appear 
as an occupational disease but as a disease of practically all oecupa- 
tions. Thus “the number of factories and stores that are requiring 
a thorough physical examination of all employees at periodic inter- 
vals is increasing with great rapidity,” the object of such examina- 
tion being the “early detection of illness while the employee is still 
at work; detection at a time when full restoration of health is feasi- 
ble; protection of employees from undetected foci of infection in 
their midst.” 

The report notes the development, methods of organization, and 
work of the workingmen’s free tuberculosis bed funds in Hartford, 
South Manchester, New Haven, and Meriden, Conn. There are 
in the State four State tuberculosis hospitals to which most of the 
patients entitled to the benefits of the various funds are sent. 

















While State law estimates the weekly per capita to be at least $10, and it 
is expected that those able to pay full rates will do so, the minimum charge 
of $4 is the amount generally paid by every one, the State making up the deficit. 
Consequently, when any of the workingmen’s free bed funds pay $4 for the 
care of fellow workers, the employer, the employees, and the State are all 
contributing toward his maintenance. 

In Hartford and South Manchester, where the first free bed funds, 
contributed by employers and employees, were administered, the 
unit plan was adopted whereby each concern with 500 or more em- 
ployees is a unit in itself, having its own organization and handling 
its own funds separately. Relief is extended to dependents as a 
matter of prevention. In one plant, which is given as typical, 
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during the seven years from 1908 to 1914, the free bed fund associa- 
tion collected $10,948.87 and expended $8,984.74 for the care of 98 
patients, or an average of $91.68 each. 

The association furnishes assistance to the needy family, “ father, mother, 
husband, wife, brother, sister, or child,” of an employee who is in a sanatorium, 
in addition to the $6 a week provided for the patient’s care, the exact amount 
cepending upon circumstances and the discretion of the officers. No limit is 
placed upon the length of time during which a patient may receive aid from 
the association. 

Under the New Haven plan the money collected is pooled to- 
gether into one fund controlled by the Employees’ Tuberculosis Re- 
hef Association. The employees of any concern who make contri- 
bution to the fund become members of the association, and the em- 
ployers are under no agreement to contribute an amount equal to 
the contribution of their employees, although it is stated that many 
of them do contribute. Part of the funds are raised by entertain- 
ments, ete. Under this plan, also, dependents are cared for. 

It is preferred that a patient go to a sanatorium for treatment, but if he is 
under medical supervision at home the association will pay the bills for doctor, 
food, and supplies up to the limit of $4 per week upon the recommendation of 
the New Haven Visiting Nursing Association, which actively cooperates with the 
fund. Examinations are also made without cost to the patient. * * * No 
money is given directly to the patient and no relief is given directly to his 
family while he is in a sanatorium, but where necessary this is secured by the 
central committee from other charitable organizations. Upon the return of a 
patient from the sanatorium an effort is made to find suitable employment for 
him, preferably light outdoor work, if he can not resume his former employment. 

From June 28, 1912, to December 31, 1914, $20,552.79 was con- 
tributed, and 186 cases and 53 dependents were given care at an 
expense of $16,608.15, or an average of $69.49 each. 

In Meriden the movement originated with the central labor union 
and developed into a city-wide association, with everyone eligible for 
admission and for relief. Employers, employees, and the general 
public were asked to contribute to the funds, the object of which was 
to help any worthy resident by paying $4 a week for his mainte- 
nance in a hospital or sanatorium. During the years 1912-1914 the 
local association paid the expenses of 77 patients in the sanatorium at 
a cost of $5,859.75, or an average of $76.10 each. 

In summarizing the three plans, two commendable points of simi- 
larity are noted: (1) The lack of red tape and the ease with which 
the officers can adjust their relief to almost any case of need, and 
(2) the manner in which all of them cooperate with other existing 
social and public health agencies and with the other antituberculosis 
agencies of the State. However, two points of weakness are pointed 
out: (1) The lack of machinery to discover early cases of tubercu- 
losis and (2) the lack of continuity of effort. 
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The experience in almost all Connecticut cities where the free bed fund plan 
has been tried out is that wherever a group of workers and employers has main- 
tained its interest and stimulated that of others the movement has proven 
successful. Where the initial enthusiasm has waned, funds have lain idle 
which might have been well used, and little or no work has been done. 

In direct contrast to the plans above outlined, in which the funds 
are raised through the cooperation of employers, employees, and the 
general public, the report gives an account of the plan tried in 
Worchester, Mass., where the entire fund for the relief of tuberculous 
workers was contributed by the employers. This movement, however, 
seems to have lost force for the reason that employers who agree: 
to help their employees failed to require medical examination in 
order to detect new cases, and also because of lack of cooperation of 
labor itself. 

In certain cities, notably Albany and Brooklyn, relief plans have 
developed within the ranks of the labor unions “primarily ani 
originally conceived for the purpose of establishing independent 
sanatoria for tuberculous members.” But they apparently achieved 
only partial success, for “ the experience of the Albany and Brooklyn 
labor unions would seem to indicate that the constant burden of the 
cost of upkeep of an institution is too great a drain upon the slender 
resources of these groups alone.” 

Differing materially from the plans heretofore mentioned is « 
method of cooperation in the antituberculosis campaign develope: 
in Buffalo, where the trades-union section of the Buffalo Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis has been organized, and 
in Newark, N. J., where a Trades-Union Antituberculosis Association 
has been formed. It is stated that these associations were organize 
primarily for education and secondarily for the relief of afflicted 
members. The associations also have confined their efforts almost 
exclusively to the labor unions affiliated with them. In these two 
organizations, however, the report notes the same weaknesses that 
have been mentioned in connection with the free bed funds and in 
addition calls attention to another weakness—failure to enlist the 
support of employers. 

The problem of better health for the workingman will be solved only when 
both these groups get together on a mutual program for the prevention of 
Cisease. 

The plans described are presented as the best that have been under- 
taken in the United States, but the ideal form of cooperation, 
suggests the report, would be an adaptation to American experience 
of the British or German health and sickness insurance plans, under 
which the State, the employer; and the employee each assumes his 
proper share of responsibility in the prevention and control of infec- 
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tious diseases. The adoption of such a plan, however, is admittedly 
somewhat remote; hence the report suggests a method of cooperation 
which, in the light of the experience described, shall include provi- 
sion for (1) some form of organization, (2) the collection of funds, 
(3) the discovery of early cases, (4) the administration of relief for 
needy cases, (5) educational work, (6) the collection and compilation 
of statistical material with reference to the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis among workingmen, and (7) united community or group action 
on legislative and other matters. 

There seems to be a large opportunity for the organization of anti- 
tuberculosis societies in the nearly 250 cities in the United States 
with a population of 25,000 and over, and in the many small com- 
munities where groups of workingmen ranging from 500 to several 
thousand are congregated over a relatively small area. 


No matter whether a community is strongly unionized or not, with a tactful 
approach and a proper plan; the men and women in the mills and factories 
can be turned into a mighty source of influence in their community, both for 
the good of the general public and for the benefit of the individual personal 
hygiene of the workers themselves. 


Summarizing the facts in the experience of the various organiza- 
tions mentioned in the report, the following plan of cooperation is 
suggested which it is believed could be adapted to almost any indus- 
trial community in the United States and which would not, if prop- 
erly worked out, decrease the support of the central antituberculosis 
society either financially or morally, but would tend to increase its 
influence. 


1. An organization closely allied with that of the central antituberculosis 
society and directed by the latter organization. 

2. A plan of collection of funds which would bring contributions both from 
employees and employers, either by means of periodic contributions of fixed 
smounts or of collections at stated intervals or when needed. 

3. A system of periodic medical examination so arranged that it would dis- 
cover and control early cases of tuberculosis and other diseases, and that it 
would also provide for the suitable employment of the convalescent worker. 

4. A division of responsibility which would throw much of the care or relief 
of the tuberculosis workingmen upon the shoulders of the special organizations 
of the men themselves. The actual relief might be administered through 
recognized relief channels such as the charity organization society, visiting 
nurse association, etc., but the burden of responsibility for this work should be 
upon the shoulders of the men themselves. 

5. The educational function of the organization of workingmen should be 
pressed home at every possible opportunity. ~- 

6. The opportunity to collect statistical material should be recognized and 
the workingmen themselves should be impressed through every possible means 
with the necessity and desirability of this type of cooperation. 

7. Utilization of the workingmen’s organization for organized community 
effort such as legislation, etc., should not be overlooked: . 
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RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


Experience under the workmen’s compensation act of Illinois has 
prompted the industrial board in its third annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1916,1 to commend the elective instead of the 
compulsory theory of compensation law and to suggest the advisa- 
bility of making the law applicable to all employers of labor. The 
Illinois law, it is stated, “ carries with it no definite plan, directions, 
or authority for the establishment of any scheme of investigation 
or methods of conducting hearings that will escape the dangers 
embodied within constitutional inhibitions against property rights,” 
and the board believes that the law should be amended so as to 
provide a “basis of adjustments that will obviate the evils of our 
present method of procedure,” to which end it proposes a system of 
insurance rating under which “all claims, or well nigh all, could be 
settled without the taking of testimony in long-drawn-out trials, 
and a compensation law actually become what it was intended to be— 
a simple, summary, and speedy remedy.” To effectuate this result 
the following recommendations are submitted : 

That the act be so amended as to create a State insurance fund, controlled 
and managed through the industrial board. 

Power to make manual classifications of risks, based upon pay rolls, properly 
authenticated, etc. 

Provision for a medical department, with means of employing the best pos- 
sible talent, requiring such persons so connected therewith to devote all of 
their time to the questions of investigation and report. 

Empowering the industrial board, through the medical department, to make 
classifications of injuries and disability and making the findings of the 
medical department conclusive upon all compensation matters coming within 
the purview of such medical department. 

To so amend the law with reference to ihe reporting of accidents and the 
keeping of statistics, as well compelling the reporting of all accidents and 
ample provision for an extensive and thoroughly competent and well-equipped 
statistical department. 

In addition to these recommendations the board suggests that the 
Janguage of the law regarding lump-sum payments should be 
changed, so as to define specifically and accurately every power of 
the board and fix absolutely without confusion or guess the relative 
rights of the parties, thus ebviating many of the difficult questions 
which present themselves in the administration of this portion of 
the act. 


1Tllinois. Third Annual Report of the Industrial Board, June 30, 1916. 3053 City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago. Springfield, 1916. 69 pp. 
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The report of the arbitration department shows that on June 
30, 1915, there were pending 486 applications for arbitration and 
that 1,795 additional cases were filed during the year, making a 
total of 2.281 cases, of which 1,865 were disposed of, leaving 416 
pending at the close of the year. Of the 1,194 petitions for lump- 
cum settlements all but 79 were disposed of. Since the act became 
effective on July 1, 1913, 115 cases have been taken into the circuit 
court upon writ of certiorari, and of this number 10 have been de- 
cided in the appellate court and 5 in the supreme court. 

The security supervisor reports that of 32,743 employers to whom 
demands were sent, 30,502 purchased compensation insurance, 198 
furnished proof of their financial ability to carry their own risk, and 
2,043 failed to comply with the demand. In this connection the opin- 
ion is expressed that the security section of the Illinois law should be 
amended, since “the entire question of making secure the payment 
of compensation to employees is of the utmost importance to the 
proper administration of the act, for it will be readily seen that 
awards and judgments entered by this board or the courts against 
employers are farcical if the employers have not in some manner 
properly safeguarded the payment thereof.” To assure the payment 
of awards, it is suggested that the law should be amended so as to 
provide for the levying of a fine of 10 cents a day for each employee, 
but not less than $1 per day and not more than $50 per day, upon 
employers who do not provide for securing payment of compensation 
in some manner acceptable to the industrial board. It is further 
suggested that the wide variance in workmen’s compensation rates 
should be remedied, since “ it is unfair for employers in the same class 
of business to be charged different rates.” A standard form of policy 
is also recommended. 

Attention is called to the fact, both in the general report of the 
board and the report of the statistician, that only 5,670 employers 
filed accident reports, which, in view of the fact that the report of 
the security supervisor indicates 30,700 employers who filed certifi- 
cates of insurance guaranteeing compensation, etc., leaves approxi- 
mately 25,000 employers who “are either disobeying the law delib- 
erately or are not fully informed as to the requirements of the 
workmen’s compensation act.” This condition prompts the board to 
conclude that “no statistical tables or deductions based on such unre- 
liable data and reporting can possibly be of any considerable value.” 

During the calendar year ending December 31, 1915, 18,724 acci- 
dents (371 fatal and 18,353 nonfatal) were reported; 1,855 cases 
(246 fatal and 1,609 nonfatal) were pending at the end of the year, 
leaving a balance of 16,869 cases (125 fatal and 16,744 nonfatal) 
closed during the year and analyzed in the report of the statistician. 
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These cases represent a total expenditure for compensation of 
$1,075,287,' of which $248,821 was for fatal cases and $826,466 for 
nonfatal cases; and an expenditure for medical attention of $217,448 
of which $4.143 2 was for fatal cases and $213,305 for nonfatal cases. 
These figures indicate a cost per accident of $2,023.71° in fatal cases 
and $62.09 in nonfatal cases. The largest proportion of these acci- 
dents (20.79 per cent) occurred in steel and metal manufacturing, 
the total cost for compensation, medical attention, etc., being $263,109, 
and the next largest number of accidents (12.81 per cent) occurred in 
building construction, at a total cost of $210,419. Nearly 11 per cent 
occurred in mining and quarrying,‘ the total cost being $113,746. 
The following table shows the duration of disability and the total 
cost of 16,744 nonfatal accidents by industry groups: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT, DURATION IN DAYS, AND TOTAL COST OF 16,744 NONFATAL 
ACCIDENTS, BY INDUSTRY GROUP. 









































Duration of ; 
Number Per 
Industry group. . acci- cent 
ents ” ’ 
Per | Compen- a Per 
Days. cent.| sation. Medici. | Total. Seet. 
Manufacturing..................- 8,468 | 50.6 | 180,442 | 47.6 | $429,550 | $93,507 | $523,057 | 50.3 
REIL 5.5 bn ccsnecayeened 2,921 | 17.4 67, 885 | 17.9] 131, 665 39,934 | 171,599) 16.5 
Ee ae ee ye 2,504 | 15.0 68, 436 | 18.1 154, 721 38,292 | 193,013} 18.6 
Mining and quarrying....,-...... 1,783 | 10.7 40,571 | 10.7 , 295 27, 802 97, 097 9.3 
F pon ad eee RP aide «bic « aidlels 753} 4.5 15,580 | 4.1 27, 522 9, 464 36, 986 3.6 
SINS Aik tins sc i vevbndennc sees 114 Ry 2, 24 .6 7, 496 2, 035 9, 531 9 
has ba v'a<clialte cniteases 201} 1.2 3,838} 1.0 6, 217 2, 271 8, 488 .8 
NE ad. os Lannnin otnuedenl 16, 744 |100. 0 378, 998 100.0 | 826,466 | 213,305 Hs 039,771 | 100.0 





Of these 16,744 nonfatal accidents the disability in 29.7 per cent 
terminated Within the first week—that is, within the second week of 
disability, since the act provides that compensation becomes payable 
commencing with the eighth day of temporary total disability. 
Shghtly more than 22 per cent terminated within we second week— 
that is, the third week of disability. 

As to the causes of nonfatal accidents, the report indicates that 
in all but two industry groups, manufacturing and mining and quar- 
1ying, the greatest number of accidents was caused by falls. Taking 
all industry groups into consideration, 51.8 per cent of the nonfatal 
accidents were caused by falling objects, falls, and lifting or han- 





1In computing this total each amount of 50 cents and over was counted as $1, and 
each amount of less than 50 cents was omitted. 

2 Includes $2,700 paid for funeral expenses. 

%In 18 of the 125 fatal cases there were no dependents and only funeral expenses 
were paid. The average cost of each of the 107 fatal cases in which there were 
dependents was $2,339. 

* This small percentage for such a hazardous industry, it is explained, is due to the 
fact that a great many mine operators, having rejected the provisions of the workmen's 
compensation act, are not within the jurisdiction of the industrial board and are there- 
fore exempted from filing accident reports with the board. 
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dling material, “causes which in themselves should not be hazardous. 
To a great extent it is the personal element or the individuals that 
make them so.” <A total of 212,880 days were lost as a result of in- 
dustrial accidents due to these causes which. the report regards as 
preventable. 

Of 16,289 males and 455 females injured, 1,252 (7.7 per cent) of 
the former and 368 (80.9 per cent) of the latter were receiving less 
than $10 per week. Male employees 24 years and under 30 years of 
age sustained 20.92 per cent of all nonfatal accidents to males; 
female employees 18 years and under 24 years of age sustained 54.45 
per cent of the total nonfatal accidents to females. Only 4.78 per 
cent of those injured were non-English speaking workers. Among 
male workers the occupational group showing the highest number of 
accidents was laborers (4,727 or 29.02 per cent); while of the female 
workers the largest number of accidents occurred among those 
classed as machine operators (160 or 35.16 per cent). 

Taking up the nonfatal accidents by nature of injury it appears 
that more than half, 53.17 per cent, caused lacerations and contusions 
involving a total compensation and medical expenditure of $320,066, 
or 30.78 per cent of the total cost of all nonfatal accidents. It also 
appears that while 4.11 per cent of the total number of nonfatal ac- 
cidents resulted in amputations, loss or total loss of use of a member 
of the body, the cost of such injuries amounted to 23.53 per cent of 
the total cost of all nonfatal accidénts. This, it is explained, is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the law provides specific indemnity for 
injuries of this nature; fixed amounts are not provided for in cases 
where the incapacity is of a temporary nature. Of the total number 
of nonfatal accidents, 7.11 per cent resulted in infections, but it is 
believed that this should be very much higher as a great number of 
the lacerations and contusions undoubtedly caused infection but were 
not so reported. Of the total number of accidents reported, fatal 
and nonfatal, nearly 75 per cent involved the upper and lower ex- 
tremities, most of these accidents being to the latter. 

During the period from January 1, 1916, to May 31, 1916, there 
were reported to the board 7,896 accidents, 98 being fatal and 7.798 
nonfatal. The amount reported paid for compensation and medical 
service was approximately $500,000. An analysis of these accidents 
will appear in a future report of the board. 


IOWA. 


The second biennial report of the Iowa Industrial Commissioner 
covers the operation of the workmen’s compensation law for the 
first biennial period ending June 30, 1916.' In this report the com- 





4 Iowa. Report of the workmen’s compensation service for the biennial period ending 
June 30, 1916, Des Moines, 1916, 54 pp. 1 insert chart. 
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missioner devotes considerable space to a statement of the principles 
and the growth of workmen’s compensation in general, compares 
some of the provisions of the Iowa law with those of adjoining 
States, pointing out the weaknesses of the former as well as empha- 
sizing the features regarded as commendable, and suggests or recom- 
mends such changes in the law as seem to him desirable. 

Under the Iowa statute compensation is elective, but if the em- 
ployer elects he must insure. This elective compensation plan seems 
to have developed what the commissioner terms a “ potential danger 
in Iowa,” growing out of the large number of rejections which have 
amounted to from 600 to 1,000 per cent greater than in the neighbor- 
ing States. 

The Wisconsin compensation law carries benefits 30 per cent heavier, the 
same can be said of Illinois, while the scales of Minnesota and Nebraska are 
fully as burdensome as ours. Yet, as stated, the formal rejections in Iowa 
are astonishingly greater; and, if we add the informal ones affected by a 
neglect to carry insurance, Iowa has many times more workmen forced out- 
side the compensation law than all the neighboring States combined, with their 
large excess of industrial population. 


It is estimated that the rejections in Iowa, including the railroads, 
affected more than 50,000 workmen as compared with only 3,000 in 
Wisconsin with double the industrial population. In this connection 
it is noted that these rejecting employers (involving more than 
30,000 employees if the railroads-are excluded) “are not only escap- 
ing the spurs intended to urge them toward safety precautions, but 
are, as a Class, halving their cases, substituting 50 per cent for 100 
per cent settlements, depriving their workmen of the security of 
insurance, and avoiding insurance cost themselves, and thus acquir- 
ing an undue and illegitimate advantage over competitors who are 
faithfully upholding the compensation law and paying the full 
benefits.” 

Special mention is made of the fact that insurance rates under the 
compensation law have been greatly reduced from those existing 
under the liability act. For instance, on coal mines there has been 
a reduction of from $6.50 to $1.75 per $100 of pay roll. The average 
basic rate of workmen’s compensation in 1914-15, as compared with 
Wisconsin taken as 100 per cent, was 70 per cent, and it is believed 
that this rate may be even further reduced. 

Although the act was especially intended, according to the report, 
to apply to the 40,000 or more railroad employees in the State, the 
pr vision to that effect being “the strongest to be found in any of 
the 33 acts enacted in this country,” it is admitted that in this re- 
spect the law has “utterly failed.” All but four railroads at the 
outset formally rejected the act, and these four, being granted a 
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release from the insurance provision of the law, “ with one exception 
have made what is from the State standpoint nothing more than a 
mere show of observing the compensation provisions; with favorable 
instances almost too few to be mentioned, they claim nearly all acci- 
dents to arise in interstate work and assert exemption from the State 
law, insisting on settling with over 95 per cent of their injured 
employees under the provisions of the Federal employer’s liability 
act, redressing cases of negligence only. They have so far assumed 
the right to pass on all cases of injury and determine according to 
their own judgment that the negligence cases are taken from the 
State by congressional action, and the nonnegligence cases fail of 
relief through congressional inaction. An injury utterly free of 
remote interstate bearings is a rarity on these lines, and only such 
do they recognize as coming under the Iowa law.” Six hundred and 
forty-two dollars and fifty-six cents was expended, which prompts 
the commissioner to remark that “it is safe to say that in no State, 
large or small, has such a volume of compensation business been 
administered for amounts no larger than the totals disclosed ” in the 
itemized list of expenditures as published in the report. 

During the biennial period ending June 30, 1916, according to the 
report under review, “the indemnity furnished the victims of in- 
dustrial accidents has been increased at least 500 per cent over what 
wes paid them under the old law.” It is stated that under the em- 
ployers’ liability law it took $3 in insurance and legal expenses to 
carry $1 of relief to the victim of an industrial accident, while under 
the workmen’s compensation law this cost has been reduced to 65 
cents, “and is capable of much more reduction if the opportunities 
of mutual insurance are used. Settlements under the law have been 
made during the biennial period in 6,531 cases with compensation 
paid to the amount of $318,278.03, with medical relief supplied to 
the extent of $94,041.74.” Of 73 arbitration cases, 7 were appealed 
to the district court and 3 to the supreme court. 

In presenting statistical data on accidents the commissioner seems 
to have been handicapped somewhat by the fact, as expressed in the 
report, that “by an oversight in the law the industrial accident re- 
ports in this State are left in such a confused and unsatisfactory 
condition that they hardly seem to justify the effort to make any 
extended analysis of them.” Thus of 31,741 accidents reported it is 
noted that a large proportion was of a trival character, since em- 
ployees are required to report all accidents, and that only 6,869 were 
compensable of which 6,531 were closed by settlement. The follow- 
ing table summarizes the accident experience of the State during the 
biennium ending June 30, 1916. 
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STATEMENT OF CLOSED COMPENSABLE CASES IN IOWA DURING THE BIENNIQVi; 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1916, SHOWING NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND AMOUNTS PAID Fo, 
COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL SERVICE UNDER EACH SPECIFIED DESIGNATION. 
































| 

7 Number | Compensa-|} Medical Average 
Nature of case. of cases. | tion paid. | expenses. Total. per case. 

Permanent partial disability other than dis- 
oe oe ween FR rt Pee 48 | $15, 666.34 | $1,603.64 | $17, 269.98 $359.79 
Temporary partial disability................... 4 81.32 39.00 120. 32 30.08 
Total manent disability -................... 4| 2,623.82 311.75 | 2,935.57 733. 89 
te is no Gals 194 | 11,403.30] 8,232.60] 19,635.90 101. 22 
ch din cols Shbvectclulictsccovkd 266 | 55,092.93} 7,472.70] 62,565.63 235. 21 
ee Rl a RE Ei 8S Repeal annie 5,852.33 | 5,852.33 52.95 
Temporary total disability..................... 4,849 | 167, 257.67 | 64,642.56 | 231,900.23 47.82 
A Ee ein oo dining a atanbnee ddan nis 61 | 66,152.65 | 15,887.16 | 72,039.81 | 1,180.95 
SSA ie ae a ee | 6, 531 | 318,278.03 | 94,041.74 | 412,319.77 | 631.32 








1 Burial expenses. 


It appears from the report that in the year 1914, 26 companies, 
and in the year 1915, 28 companies, carried compensation insurance 
in Iowa. The workmen’s compensation business transacted by these 
companies, as reported to the commissioner, is set forth in the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the report: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN IOWA BY 26 INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 1914 AND BY 28 INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1915. — 




















1914, 26 | 1915, 28 

Item. companies. companies. 
ds 5d «ah Satsnh «dat S Amie Who chhe docs ccbobnnnbd obi chebeb ace desde $683, 666. 86 | $668,333. 21 
i din nth nigdwds donee btieewbade ail «hain 4g4 webs dapee o tap oe $353, 595.75 | $381, 790. 36 
EDS om agtRh 2 lghidene sdsbbhbcbankidds abe sdphescetschhschbesdebebss $71,325. 28 | $115, 300. 84 
ET Ae bs0cps hnmunscctnngesas «gn bbe scine by asne chhecbe cesses categdscens ap 2$14, 593.00 | $20,945. 44 
nS Ccdnind oipn db pan nbit sph ba- bids dlde dbdadadé ch culldabouaees 1$135, 477. 91 | $130, 230. 67 
ED NON Oo ind avin ci cbs « ogtdgines odacntbehe «duns qdsercasessscoccwescens $221, 396. 25 | $266, 476.95 
SMD Ek Bd shh ch Wie - we Saliin« odedih db bigdocedendessbeasséesddibonicds de 62.00 69. 79 
Additional reserves for expenses of settlement as computed by companies. ...... $2,810. 32 $2, 387.07 
BRGCRAIOR CRORES (POT GOT) «onion cic tcc cece cect ec ccwecwccccccceseccseeee 17.00 421.72 





1 Includes all payments for legal expense, and only such other payments as apply exclusively to the 
investigation, adjustment, and settlement of losses and claims under or on account 0 compensation policies 


issued in the res ive years. ; 
2 Taken from the report. Based on other totals in the table this should be $14,593.06. 


3 Includes ex of adjustment. 
4 Not shown in the report, but computed from figures there given. It is acquisition expense divided by 
earned premiums. 

Tables are given in the report showing compensation awards by 
weeks of payment for specified injuries in various States, total com- 
pensation for each kind of accident on the basis of a wage of $14 per 
week in various States, and computed percentages for specified in- 
juries compared to total disability based on schedules of compensa- 
tion awards under the laws of the various States. 

In the opening pages of the report the commissioner takes occasion 
to explain somewhat in detail certain recommendations which are 
presented in the following summary: 


Provision for a deputy commissioner. 

An amendment to remove the embarrassment and injustice promoted by non- 
insuring employers. 

Increase the minimum and maximum weekly payments from $5 and $10 to $6 
and $12, respectively. 
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Extend the period of medical relief to four weeks, instead of two. 

Provide for payment from date of injury in cases of prolonged disability. 

Making more clear and definite the manner of appeal to the district court. 

Provide additional safeguards in the matter of lump-sum settlements. 

Providing that earnings shall not be conclusive as to measure of liability in 
eases of permanent disability. 

Including loss of hearing as a part of the specific partial permanent disa- 
bility schedule. 

Exempting arbitration proceedings from the technical rules of the common 
law as to evidence. 

An amendment providing that the loss of two arms, hands, feet, legs, or eves 
must be caused by single injury in order to call for the aggregate payment. 

An amendment providing for an injured minor making settlement and exe- 
cuting a binding release. 

An amendment to provide for trustees for minor employees as well as for 
those dependent or mentally incapacitated. 

An amendment to exempt employers from reporting accidents which do not 
disable for a longer period than the day of injury. 

An amendment to specify the liability of the rejecting employer at common 
law as modified by the compensation act, and require all employers who fail to 
insure to post notice of such failure. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The September (1916) bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry’ contains (pp. 33 to 46) a brief summary of 
accidents occurring in the eight preceding months and in the month 
of August, together with a table presenting fatal accidents by cause, 
nature of injury, social condition, counties, etc., for each specified in- 
dustry for the months of April, May, and June. From this sum- 
mary it appears that 246 workers were killed during August, in 
which month it is stated that there were more accidents causing in- 
juries disabling workmen for more than two days than in any other 
month up to that time. The number killed and injured during the 
month was 23,817, a daily average of 882; during the first eight 
months of the year 1,582 workers were killed and 164,502 injured. 
The following table shows the distribution of these accidents: 


FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS, SHOWING PER CENT OF EACH DURING THE 
FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1916, INDICATING ALSO THE DAILY AVERAGE PER 
MONTH, 





























Month. Fatal. | Per cent.} Nonfatal. Per cent.} Total. B.. 4 2 
ee Ne ee ne 129 8.2 13, 336 8.1 13, 465 518 
Side déctcaveceddwcdies: 222 11.0 24, 253 14.7 24,475 979 
I oe ini cnsusobcivbaobtacle- 239 15.1 26, 732 16.3 26, 971 999 
ee oo. sc cecavcdbeneace 169 10.7 17, S41 10.9 18, 010 720 
5 SRT 195 12.3 18, 184 11.0 18,379 735 
TE ee sdcés coccecsscecs é 182 11.5 19, 757 |" 12.0 19, 939 767 
a iad die, ch Bikb vdue dun sade 200 12.6 20, 828 12.7 21, 028 841 
ce 246 15.5 23,571 14.3 23,817 882 

Sins. Wei de.siver.tebdes.. | 1,582, 100.0} 164,502 100.0 | 166, 084 | 810 








Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Monthly Bulletin, September, 
916. Harrisburg, 1916. 104 pp. 

* These figures are evidently obtained by dividing the total accidents not by the num- 
pa = working-days but by the number of days worked, which figure is not given in the 
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It is stated that during the eight months 49,552 compensation cases 
have been entered, 1,578 of which were fatal and 47,974 nonfatal: 
and that compensation agreements have been perfected for 592 of the 
fatal cases providing support for 418 widows, 130 parents, 1,055 chil- 
dren, 14 sisters, 5 brothers, and 1 niece. It is further noted that on 
August 1 the amount of compensation paid for disability cases was 
in excess of $450,000, while the amount of compensation to be paid in 
fatal cases where agreements have been definitely made aggregates 
more than $1,300,000. The amount of compensation paid in fatal 
cases to August 1 exceeded $39,000. 

The detailed table, containing figures for the three months, April, 
May, and June, to which reference has been made shows that of 489 ' 
fatal cases, 131 (26.8 per cent) were due to falling objects, 130 (26. 
per cent). to power vehicles, and 63 (12.9 per cent) to falls of per- 
sons; that 188 (38.4 per cent) resulted in crushes and bruises and 135 
(27.6 per cent) in fractures, sprains, and dislocations; that 218 (44.6 
per cent) were classified as industrial accidents, while 193 (39.5 per 
cent) occurred in connection with the operation of mines, and 7s 
(16 per cent) in public service. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island workmen’s compensation act became effective on 
October 1, 1912. At the end of the third year, September 30, 1915, 
there were, according to the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Industrial Statistics,? 2,330 establishments * under 
the act, an increase of 113, or 5.1 per cent, over 1914. The report 
notes 11,511‘ accidents in 1915, an increase of 462, or 4.2 per cent, 
over the previous year; there were 31 deaths in 1915 and 52 in 1914. 
Of the total accidents reported, 8,278, or 71.9 per cent, were in 
establishments carrying compensation insurance, while 3,233, or 28.1 
per cent, were in establishments not carrying such insurance. The 
cost to employers carrying compensation insurance under the act was 
$390,750.38 in premiums ($431,257.26 in 1914), which, “ based on the 
122,534 wage earners employed in 1915, * * * was $3.14° per 





1 This does not agree with the number of fatalities occurring in these months as 
shown in the table on page 119; the discrepancy is not explained. 

2Rhode Island. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Industrial 
Statistics, Providence, 1916. 108 pp. Workmen’s compensation act, pp. 23—30. 

8’This includes 62 establishments from which no data were received as to whether 
or not they were under the act in compliance with the law. 

*The report gives 11,611 in one place and 11,601 in another place, but mentions the 
fact that the number in 1915 was an increase of 462 over 1914 when the number of 
accidents is stated to have been 11,049. Hence, 11,511 is taken as the number of 
accidents in 1915. Moreover, it is the sum of the items mentioned in the following 
sentence, which are taken from the report. 

5’ This is taken from the report; it should be $3.19. 
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The following table shows for 1914 and 1915 the aggregate dis- 
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wage earner.” Establishments under the act not carrying compensa- 


tion insurance paid for medical attention, compensation for injuries, 
including amounts paid for accident or deaths occurring in preceding 
years, $42,817.39," an average of $1.33 for each person employed. 
Insurance companies paid out for the same purposes $169,094.91, 
an average of $1.34 per person. 

If the cost to insurance companies carrying on business in Rhode Island in 
1915 was $1.34” per wage earner on account of medical attention and com- 
pensation for injuries, and the per capita premiums, $3.14,* the difference of 
$1.80 per wage earner represents an amount to be charged up for the actual 
carrying on of compensation business and the necessary surplus to be laid aside 


for unusual payments which may arise on account of catastrophes and for 
profits. 


It is stated in the report that the cost per wage earner to employers 
carrying compensation insurance under the act, based on the average 
number of wage earners employed and the amount of premiums paid 
to insurance companies, was 59 cents less in 1915 than in 1914; while 
the cost per wage earner to insurance companies for medical atten- 
tion was 45 cents in 1915 against 64 cents in 1914. 

It appears that eight of the accidents which resulted in death were 
in establishments carrying no compensation insurance; that the per 
cent of accidents to the total number of wage earners in insured estab- 
lishments was 6.7 in 1915, while the per cent in uninsured establish- 
ments was 10.1; and that the per cent of deaths to the total number of 
wage earners in insured establishments was 0.01 in 1915, while the 
per cent of deaths in uninsured establishments was 0.02. 

The total amount paid out in 1915 by insurance companies and establishments 
under the act which do not insure, but which filed proof of solvency or a bond 
in accordance with the law for medical attention, accidents, and deaths was 
$211,912.30 * in 1915 against $248,284.64 in 1914, a decrease of $36,372.34, or 14.6 
per cent; while the average number of wage earners in the establishments under 
consideration increased 1.3 per cent. 





1 This is taken from the report. It does not agree with the amount in the table, and 
the discrepancy is not explained. 

2If this is based on the 122,534 wage earners given above, the average should be $1.38, 

® See note 5, p. 120. 

*This is taken from the text of the report and does not agree with the amount in the 
table, See notes to table. 
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The following table shows for 1914 and 1915 the aggregate dis- 
bursements to wage earners under the Rhode Island workmen’s com- 
pensation act: 

AMOUNTS PAID OUT BY INSURANCE COMPANIES AND BY ESTABLISHMENTS CArp.- 


RYING NO COMPENSATION INSURANCE, FOR EACH SPECIFIED ITEM, DURING TIE 
YEARS 1914 AND 1915. 





























Establishments carry- 
‘ Insurance companies. ing no compensation Total. 
1 | 
Expenditure for— oe 
= Se we > teen — 
1914 1995 | 1994 or 1915 | 1914 1915 
| } 
Compensation ................. $76, 099. 07 | $55, 969.74 | $26,900. 86 | $13, 929. 60 $102, 999.93 | $69,899.31 
Compensation for accidents } 
occurring during preceding 
ee eos dies caeuais oe. 43,457.90 | 40,012. 66 RAS / 9,003.80 | 43,457.90} 49,016. 49 
) | VERS eee 7,526.76 | 2,228.21! 5,500.32} 4556.17 13, 027. 08 6, 784. 38 
Compensation for deaths oc- 
curing during preceding year.| 13,781.27 13,213.00 | bd i laietalemlatehe 495. 00 13, 781. 27 1 18, 168. 00 
Po ere 56,329.44 | 55,343.34 | 18,689.02 | 17,160.78 | 75,018.46 72, 504. 12 
ese Se 197, 194.44 | 166, 766. 95 | | §1,090.20 | 45, 145. 35 | | 248, 284. 64 Shae 372. 30 








} The sum of the items is $13,708, peed gin > to be correct, since by: substituting it or the amount 
here given the total of $211,912.30 is obtained, which agrees w ith the text. 
2 This does not agree w ith the amount given in the text on page 121; the discrepancy is not explained. 
The report recommends that the present act be amended so as to 


require every insurance company carrying on compensation insurance 


_ business in the State to report immediately to the commissioner the 


name of every establishment so insured, the amount of the pay roll 
so insured, the rate at which the insurance is placed, and the date of 
cancellation or termination of any compensation policy. It is thought 
that such an amendment would give the commissioner accurate in- 
formation as to whether or not establishments are legally under the 
act, and whether or not the rate is one which an insurance company 
can afford to make, considering the cost of carrying on compensation 
insurance business, the cost of medical attention and actual compensa- 
tion, and the per cent of premiums which should be laid aside for 
surplus purposes. “There can be no guaranty to the employees of 
Rhode Island that complete protection is assured them under the 
act until such an amendment to the compensation law has been made.” 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMESTEAD COMMISSION. 


By an overwhelming vote in the State election of 1915 an amend- 
ment to the constitution of Massachusetts was adopted authorizing 
the Commonwealth to take land and to hold, improve, subdivide, 
build upon, and sell the same for the purpose of relieving congestion 
of population and providing homes for citizens. The homestead com- 
mission created in 1911 and instructed to report a biil or bills em- 
bodying plans and methods of carrying them out whereby, with the 
assistance of the State, homesteads or small houses and plots of ground 
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might be acquired by mechanics, factory employees, laborers, and 
others in the suburbs of cities and towns, made an exhaustive study of 
housing conditions disclosing the need for some measure of public 
relief to those in congested districts. ‘This commission, following the 
adoption of the amendment, submitted its third annual report, 
embodying the result of its investigation and the text of a bill intended 
to provide for “a moderate, conservative, carefully conducted ex- 
periment or demonstration, in order that experience may show what 
the Commonwealth may do along these lines with safety to itself and 
benefit to the public.” This bill authorizes the homestead commission, 
hy and with the consent of the governor and council, to acquire and 
develop a tract or tracts of land for the purpose of providing home- 
steads for citizens, and to sell such land, or portions thereof, with or 
without buildings thereon, on terms and conditions to be approved 
by the governor and council, subject to the provision that no land 
shall be sold for less than its cost, all receipts to be paid into the 
State treasury. The bill authorizes an expenditure for this purpose 
of not to exceed $50,000. 

If land is to be provided for this purpose, the commission rec- 
ognizes the fact that it becomes necessary to guard against the waste 
that would probably result by putting those inexperienced in the 
‘are and management of the soil in possession of “small houses and 
plots of ground,” and to this end it has recommended also the pas- 
sage of a bill permitting cities and towns to teach agriculture to 
families and individuals. 

The report under review is largely devoted to a presentation of 
what the commission considers feasible and practicable means for 
relieving the bad housing conditions which were disclosed by its 
investigation, and therefore takes up in detail a discussion, sup- 
ported by statistics and illustrations, of (1) the need of a larger 
supply of wholesome homes; (2) whether that need may be met by 
private enterprise and initiative; (3) the opportunities for a larger 
supply of wholesome homes; (4) the demand for, location, cost, and 
kind of homes needed; and (5) results which may be expected, com- 
munal and individual. 

In pointing out the need of more wholesome homes in Massachu- 
setts the commission cites statistics to show that the tenement-house 
population in the State and in various cities of the State has in- 
creased in recent years, whereas in the United States as a whole the 
number of persons per dwelling shows a small but constant decline— 
from 5.6 in 189@ to 5.2 in 1910. In Massachusetts it rose from 6.3 
in 1890 to 6.6 in 1910. 


1 Massachusetts. Third Annual Report of the Homestead Commission, 1915. Public 
Document No. 103. Boston, 1916. 100 pp. Illustrated. 
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No figures more recent than 1891 seem to be available as to the 
tenement-house population, but in that year in Boston it was found 
that approximately 73 per cent of the population was living in 
rented tenements and boarding houses, and that 38,311, or about 8.24 
per cent, were living in unclean, insanitary tenements, a number 
“ far lower than the actual number of persons occupying unhealthful 
dwellings.” In the winter of 1913-14 over 1,600 basement and cellar 
tenements were found to be occupied for living purposes, “ indicating 
an enormous increase in the number of cellar and basement dwellers” 
since 1891, at which time 583 families, consisting of 1,805 persons, 
were so housed. Illustrations of insanitary and crowded conditions 
are presented. 

The commission announces its belief that 25 years “filled with 
agitation and sacrificing effort” have not “ wrought a cure or even 
brought any measurable relief.” Many improvements have been 
made, but concentration of population, especially of the poor, has 
proceeeded rapidly in these years, and where such concentration has 
occurred “ it is almost impossible to bring or keep the habitations of 
the poor up to a decent livable standard.” 

A survey of other cities of the State seemed to indicate conditions 
similar to those existing in Boston, from which the commission 
emphasizes the need of a larger supply of homes within the means 
of the lower-paid working people. 

Tenement-house living, declares the report, is not conducive to 
physical growth and the mental and moral development, especially 
of children. 

Out of 311,396 persons living in Boston tenements in 1891, 73,144 (23.49 per 
cent) had rio outside yard space; 228,680 (73.44 per cent) had no bathrooms; 
583 families, comprising 1,805 (0.58 per cent) persons, lived in basements; and 
688 families, comprising 1,651 (0.53 per cent) persons, in attics. Such habita- 
tions are unfit for adults. It is a crime against childhood and future citizen- 
ship to rear children in them, but there is evidence to indicate that they have 
increased rather than decreased in number. 

Such conditions inevitably lead to excessive mortality among the 
young, for “ wherever children have wholesome homes, with fresh 
air, sunlight, and room to play, the death rate drops.” Tables are 
presented showing for the entire State an infant mortality rate per 
1,000 births of 105.9 in 1914, as compared with 134 in 1908; and a 
child mortality rate of 24.6 per 100 deaths in 1914, as compared with 
30.3 in 1908, both tables indicating an improvement due to atten- 
tion being given to housing conditions in a number of cities. 

That a large supply of more healthful homes would materially 
decrease these rates is indicated by the fact that the lowest rates 
are shown for cities in which one and two family houses predominate. 

Another result of overcrowding and insanitary conditions is re- 
flected in the large number of cases of tuberculosis among tenement 
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dwellers. Although the fight against this disease in Massachusetts 
has resulted in a reduction of the death rate from 185 per 100,000 in 
1900 to approximately 113 per 100,000 in 1915, it appears that the 
death rate in counties containing cities with bad housing conditions 
is usually greater than in other counties. ‘“ Wherever numbers of 
insanitary, overcrowded tenements are found there mortality from 
tuberculosis is high.” Thus “for the five years ending 1912 there 
were 5,306 deaths from tuberculosis in Boston, of which three densely 
populated wards with considerable bad housing furnished 369 (890 
deaths per 100,000 population), leaving 4,937 (785 per 100,000 popu- 
lation) for the rest of the city, in many parts of which were to be 
found even greater density of population and worse conditions of 
housing than in these three wards.” Dark rooms and overcrow ded, 
insanitary tenements also tend, according to the commission, to pro- 
duce delinquency and deficiency, a fact which appears to be amply 
supported by the experience of foreign cities to which the com- 
mission refers. 

The suggestion that private enterprise may be effective in remedying 
the deplorable housing conditions by furnishing healthful, low-cost 
homes, available to the poorer classes of workmen, does not appeal 
to the commission, and the evidence seems to show that where this 
has been tried the result has not been altogether satisfactory. 

Never yet, at any time or in any place where population increased, has private 
capital furnished enough suitable homes to satisfy the demand; and in places 
where population is stationary or declining, neglect usually reduces the supply 
below the need. In no country has the problem of sufficient healthful homes 
for workingmen been solved by private capital alone. * * * The only 
thing that will surely attract capital into any enterprise is the prospect of 
profit. * * * The cheap insanitary tenements pay best, therefore that is 
the kind of tenements we have in large numbers. The single-family house with 
its small garden plot seems to offer no attraction to capital. * * * If 
private enterprise fails to provide enough decent houses for all, where is the 
supply to come from except through Government aid and encouragement? Ex- 
perience nearly everywhere that such a method has been tried shows that it 
can be adopted without ultimate cost to the Public Treasury. 

It is stated, however, that Government aid seems nowhere to have 
discouraged private enterprise, but rather to have stimulated and 
encouraged the flow of private capital into this field, “though not 
yet in amounts as great as are needed.” ‘The commission hopes for 
an opportunity to make a careful experiment for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not it is true that suitable low-cost homes 
for low-paid workers may be profitably built, and if so, that there 
will be but little difficulty in securing enough private capital for such 
enterprises. 

Opportunity for more wholesome homes seems everywhere appar- 
ent, and by giving a table showing the area, population, and density 
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of population in 33 cities in Massachusetts in 1915, in five of which 
the population per acre exceeded 19 people, the commission points 
out how needless is the undue congestion in insanitary tenements. 
In such a case as Boston, for instance, with a density of population 
in 1915 of 27 persons per acre, the assessors’ reports for 1914 showe | 
7,928 acres (28.7 per cent of the total usable land in the city) listed 
as vacant land. 

When it is considered that 1 acre will comfortably house 8 families, compris- 
ing 40 individuals, in single-family houses, with a garden for each, it is see) 
that even in the cities of restricted territory and apparent density of populatio), 
there should be no unwholesome congestion. * * * As the number of.persons 
per acre is much lower in other cities than in Boston, it is safe to conclude 
that the proportion of vacant land is much greater; * * * it probably is 
more than 50 per cent of the total land in the other cities of the State. There 
are 422,796 acres of land within city limits in Massachusetts. If, as seems 
true from a consideration of the Boston situation, one-half of that land is 
vacant, then 211,398 acres of land within city limits are unoccupied—ay 
economic waste beyond the power of calculation. * * * Not half the oppor- 
tunities within cities for healthful habitations are improved. Even in the most 
crowded of our cities there is room to spare. While hundreds of thousands ary 
losing health and hope in crowded tenements, tens of thousands of acres 
within the limits of the cities themselves are untouched, and just outside their 
borders are limitless opportunities for expansion. 


The problem appears to be one of good sanitation and proper dis- 
tribution, which imply better houses and efficient city planning. 

It has been suggested that many people prefer to live in the city 
in spite of higher living costs, and that comparatively few would 
desire to avail themselves of an opportunity to take possession of » 
house and small plot of ground. The commission, however, cites 
the experience of other communities which seems to show that where 
modern tenements or suburban or rural cottages or farms have been 
made accessible to working people and the cost brought within their 
means, the opportunity has been eagerly seized. The outside cost 
of these homesteads, it is believed, should not exceed $2,000, the rental 
to be $15 per month, and garden plots may range in size from 1,000 
or 2,000 square feet for vegetables only to small farms of 1 to 5 acres. 

The commission thus briefly summarizes the communal and indi- 
vidual results to be expected if such a policy as outlined is adopted 


by the State: 


1.* * * Were instruction in agriculture, facilities for following it, and 
homesteads brought within the reach of all, the opportunities for selfsupport 
while acquiring an education would be vastly increased, and there would remain 
but little excuse for the down-and-outs, or the men or women who sin 
against society because they “ never had a chance.” How great in diminishing 
wrongdoing will be the influence of good homes, instruction, and more ample 
opportunities for remunerative work it is difficult to conjecture, but it appears 
to offer hope of a new state of society. So successful have been experiments 
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abroad similar to this that Great Britain is perfecting extensive plans to provide 
in this way for its returning soldiers and its unemployed after the great war. 

2. Such poverty and its ills as arise from lack of suitable opportunity would 
be sensibly diminished if not entirely abolished. 

8. The general adoption of the commission’s recommendations would tend to 
alleviate undue congestion of population, and so reduce the vice, immorality, 
delinquency, and inefficiency bred in slum conditions, 

4. A higher average grade of citizenship would be realized. The single- 
family house owned by the occupant stimulates a better home life than the 
tenement, and gives a sense of really belonging to the community and having 
a personal stake init. * * * But still more important is the fact that the 
children will be reared in a wholesale environment, in contact with nature, and 
with ample opportunity both for play and for natural employment. 

5. Should congestion of population be lessened, either rents would decrease, 
or better accommodations would be offered. Should the provision of home- 
steads be of great extent, the cost of living would be affected to the advantage 
of the poor. Should considerable numbers of tenement dwellers take advantage 
of an opportunity to cultivate gardens, or larger suburban or rural tracts, the 
market demand for such goods as they produced would be lessened and the 
supply increased. 





SOME RECENT HOUSING LITERATURE. 


That there is a growing interest in the housing of the industrial 
classes of our population, that a systematic effort is being made to 
solve the problem of housing, and that there is an increasing realiza-. 
tion of congestion as a result of the rapid growth of cities may be 
inferred from some of the recent literature on the subject. It is 
being realized in some quarters that inadequate housing conditions 
may become a serious handicap to the competitive industrial strength 
of a city. 

A recent report to the Chamber of Commerce of Bridgeport, Conn., 
by John Nolen, city planner and investigator for the chamber of 
commerce of that city, expresses the opinion “that the continued 
success and efficiency of the present manufacturing establishments of 
the city as well as the future development of Bridgeport as an in- 
dustrial city are seriously menaced by the comparatively higher ren- 
tal values of real estate and general inadequacy of housing condi- 
tions as compared with other and competing manufacturing cities.” ? 
financial phases of the problem of adequate housing, types of con- 

The report in question is principally an analysis of the financial 
phases of the problem of adequate housing, types of construction of 
houses and land values being prominent factors in the discussion. 

On the basis of Mr. Nolen’s discussion of means to provide more 
adequate housing facilities for Bridgeport (a new so-called munition 
town), the committee of the chamber of commerce acknowledges 





1 More Houses for Bridgeport. Report to the Chamber of Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn., 
by John Nolen, city planner. Fellow of the American Society of Landscape Architects. 
Cambridge, Mass. August, 1916. 62 pp. Illustrated. 
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the need of financial assistance in providing a sufficient number of 
houses to relieve what is characterized as an “acute situation.” The 
committee has taken the first step in that development, and has or- 
ganized itself as the Bridgeport Housing Co. This company pro- 
poses to provide dwellings for 1,000 families, on-terms which will 
afford a reasonable return to the stockholders of the corporation, 
and at the same time charge only normal rents. The committee 
recommends that the policy of the company “should be not to re- 
duce rents below the normal and general rental values of similar 
property, or be in any way antagonistic to the other building and 
renting interests in Bridgeport.” 

The report is illustrated with proposed types of low-cost houses, 
and shows actual costs of the different types; nothing is submitted 
in the way of house construction which has not been actually tried. 
The houses proposed are those which may be occupied by working- 
men receiving approximately from $15 to $30 a week. 

The following appendixes accompany the report: (1) Industrial 
plants at Bridgeport, Conn.; (2) list of low-cost housing develop- 
ments in the United States; (3) prospectus of the Billerica Garden 
Suburb, Billerica, Mass.; (4) prospectus of the Neponset Garden 
Village Co., East Walpole, Mass.; (5) copartnership housing for 
American cities, prepared by the National Conference on Charities 
and Correction. 

The report of the housing department of the Women’s Municipal 
League of Boston, another volume of recent appearance on the 
housing problem, is mainly a discussion of existing sanitary condi- 
tions in the tenement houses of Boston, and an account of the 
struggle for an adequate tenement law.’ 

In its fight against poor housing conditions the League claims credit 
for legislation in 1914 limiting the occupancy of cellar and basement 
tenements, and that the influence of the housing department of the 
League during the five years of its existence has made for a noticeable 
improvement in general housing conditions, especially in the North 
End. 

In spite of the improvement recorded, generally bad housing con- 
ditions are declared to be found at the present time, conditions which 
call for serious consideration and vigorous action by the health 
department, but which as yet “have received only the most super- 
ficial treatment.” These undesirable conditions are set forth in the 
report by means of photographs and detailed descriptive accounts. 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities through its tenement-house 
committee contributes a discussion of the problem of both the three- 
family house and two-family house in Brooklyn, and an account of 





1The Women’s Municipal League of Boston, Dept. of Housing. Bulletin, Pabruary, 
1916 (vol. 7, No. 3). 79 pp. 
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jts attempts to secure an adequate tenement law. With this is also 
submitted a report on land overcrowding in Brooklyn, prepared for 
the committee by Mr. Herbert S. Swan. “ Nowhere in the world,” 
this study declares, “except in Manhattan and the Bronx is land 
utilized as intensely as in Brooklyn.” The average density of the 
tenements erected in 1915 is reported as 724 persons per acre; the 
maximum density was over 1,600 per acre. This estimate refers to 
land actually used for new tenements, excluding streets. 

The three-family house is declared to be vanishing, although its 
disappearance has evidently taken place only after considerable con- 
flict with certain interests. The proportion of the population 
housed in two-family houses “has suffered a most serious decrease, 
the number accommodated thus now being scarcely more than two- 
fifths of the annual average for the past 10 years.” On the other 
hand, the annual number of one-family dwellings erected in Brook- 
lyn during the last 10 years has remained fairly constant. 

The committee has carried on considerable educational work in- 
structing landlords of tenements in their responsibilities and rights 
under the law. It has recently established a model demonstration 
flat in Williamsburg where practical instruction is given in cooking 
and housekeeping. The flat is so furnished as to give a concrete 
illustration cf the principles of economical and desirable house- 
keeping. 

For Providence, R. I., there has appeared a study? of present 
conditions and tendencies in housing in that city, including a com- 
prehensive survey of various aspects of the housing problem; types 
of house construction ; use and disposition of land; supply of dwell- 
ings; fire hazard; standards of living; building and management, 
with a comparison of conditions in Providence with those existing 
in surrounding villages. 

For three reasons this report on “ The Houses of Providence” 
emphasizes the character of the housing provided for immigrant 
groups, (1) on account of the large proportion of foreign-born 
found in Rhode Island, (2) on account of the fact that two of 
these immigrant groups are setting upon Providence the ineradicable 
stamp of their present standards of housing, and (3) on account 
of the greater number of dwellings in the city which fall below the 
minimum standard that should be permitted, built for and by the 
immigrant peoples. The American born are said generally to live 
in dwellings that are sanitary and that meet most housing require- 
ments. Opposition is registered by the report against the use and 





1The progress of housing reform in Brooklyn. A report of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities tenement house committee, and a study of land overcrowding in Brooklyn. 

*The houses of Providence. A study of present conditions and tendencies with notes 
on the surrounding communities and some mill villages, by John Ihlder, Madge Headley, 
Udetta D. Brown, associated. 1916. 
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prevalence of the so-called “three decker.” It is felt, though, “ that 
its course is almost run in Providence.” 

Although sanitary conditions are discussed at length in the repoit, 
they are considered as “ less important than the type of house because 
more easily changed.” 

The recommendations of the report include the matter of a housing 
code, city planning, aid from citizens’ organizations, and future 
studies of the housing problem. The drafting of a thoroughgoing 
code to check bad tendencies is recommended, such a code to be eithe: 
in the form of a general law applying to all cities and towns of Rhode 
Island, or as a special act applying only to Providence. A general 
law, however, is preferred which should include such fundamenta! 
points as land overcrowding, sanitation, fire hazard, alteration of 
houses, garbage and ash disposal, residence districting, regulation 
of basement rooms and hillside dwellings, and ratproofing of build- 
ings. It is also recommended that absentee landlordism should be 
dealt with by requiring the owner of real estate to file his own 
name and address or that of a responsible agent. 

Of immediate interest to the student of industrial housing is the 
section describing housing conditions in some of the small towns 
surrounding Providence. It is noted that increasing facility of 
communication has led to both private and speculative building on 
the borders of the mill towns. The main problems created by the 
developments which are practically continuous parts of the metro- 
politan area are those of proper sewage disposal and water supply. 

The California Commission of Immigration and Housing has out- 
lined a plan for a housing survey,' and at the same time invites cor- 
respondence cencerning the details of its plan, welcomes any sugges- 
tions, and offers the services of an expert whenever practicable to any 
community requiring assistance in organizing and starting a housing 
survey. The commission has also incorporated its ideas of model 
tenement house law in a proposed draft of an act.? 





INDUSTRIAL HOUSING AT TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION. 


At its last session, Friday morning, December 15, the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the American Civic Association, which met in 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 14, and 15, 1916, had up for con- 
sideration the topics of “City planning” and “ Providing for the 





1A plan for a housing survey. Commission of Immigration and Housing of California. 
California, 1916. 

? Draft of proposed tenement-house law. Commission of Immigration and Housing of 
California. 1916. 
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housing of industrial populations.” At this session there was read a 
paper written by John Nolen, city planner, Cambridge, Mass., on “A 
good home for every wage earner,” and one written by A. F. Mul- 
ler (now deceased), manager of the Kenosha Homes Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., on “ How Kenosha will spend over a million dollars to provide 
for housing its industrial population.” 

The reading of these papers and the discussion which followed 
prolonged the meeting into the afternoon. At the continued meet- 
ing further excerpts were read from the above-mentioned papers by 
the secretary of the association, after which G. G. Wheat, Woods 
Hole, Mass., read a paper on “ Economic phases of industrial hous- 
ing.” A paper on “ Housing surgery for Dublin, Ireland,” by Rich- 
ard B. Watrous, secretary of the association, was not read but will 
appear in the printed proceedings of the association. 

John Nolen discussed housing from its general economic and finan- 
cial aspect. He pointed out that one of the most important methods 
of reducing the cost of a suitable house for the working man would 
be the adoption of the standardizing principle which would come 
from wholesale building operation. How to invest 25 per cent of the 
working man’s wages so as to secure a minimum desirable house of 
four or five rooms constitutes the real housing problem. He con- 
tended that although employers could not be held responsible for 
both the lack and the inadequacy of housing, it was to their interest 
to act promptly and on a large scale. An investment by employers in 
housing is a part of the total investment necessary to the carrying on 
of business and would not mean more than an increase of four or five 
per cent on the capitalization of their business. 

The paper by Mr. Muller explained the method by which the city 
of Kenosha, through its manufacturers and public interests, was es- 
tablishing homes for some of its industrial population. The Ke- 
nosha Homes Co. is a stock company, organized for the building of 
homes for working men, and having a capital of $25,000. This com- 
pany formed an agreement with the Kenosha House Building Co., a 
group of local builders, for the erection of 400 houses, to cost between 
$1,500 and $2,500. The principle involved in this enterprise is the 
adaptation to the building of houses of the principles of large scale 
manufacturer. “ The Kenosha Homes Co. is not building houses, it is 
manufacturing them.” 

Frame houses of the single and double type are being constructed. 
They consisted of five rooms and bath in the bungalows and six rooms 
and bath in the other houses. The houses are to be sold by the 
Kenosha House Building Co. The applications for purchase are 
turned over to the Kenosha Homes Co. for approval before sale is 
made. As this latter company is closely related to the manufacturers’ 
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association of the locality, there are at its disposal complete records 
of every factory employee of members of the association. In this 
way minute investigation can be made into the character and ability 
of each applicant. 

The houses are sold on a minimum payment of $100 down and a 
minimum payment of $18 monthly. If the workingman owns his lot 
no cash payment is necessary. 

The cost of the houses averages from $1,700 to $1,900; the lot, 
which is generally 50 by 100 feet, costs $300; and improvements, 
$200, including sewer, water, gas, concrete walks, grading, and plant- 
ing. For its work the Homes Co. charges a fee of 5 per cent on the 
purchase price, and the construction company gets 10 per cent above 
the cost of the house, which brings the total cost of each house pur- 
chased to from $2,500 to $2,700. 

Mr. Wheat pointed out the large part which housing investment 
forms of the Nation’s wealth, and that in the investment of an equally 
large sum in other enterprises expert advice and management was 
obtained, while the contrary is the case in housing investments. 
Economies in housing are to be secured through improved business 
management and through the improvement in the character of the 
security. He stated that the true measure of the cost of house build- 
ing is found not in the initial cost of the house but in the annual 
carrying charges. He emphasized the part that labor plays in the 
construction of houses, declaring that “labor is not our chief source 
of loss and waste, as some building operators selfishly claim.” 

Several members at the session took part in the discussion. Charles 
A. Beck, of the Woodlawn Co., Wilmington, Del., described that 
enterprise. -This company has since 1903 been engaged in developing 
a 20-acre tract in which it has invested $600,000, for the construction 
of houses for rent only. Of the development 5 acres have been 
set aside for parks. A four-room, one-family, detached house rents 
for $13.50 per month, while the four-room flats, one family living 
upstairs and one family downstairs, rent for $11.50 and $12. He em- 
phasized the need of lower rent, $10 to $15 a month, in order to 
reach the right sort of people. He stated that the company finds 
that these houses are taken by persons able to pay higher rentals, thus 
shutting out the workers having low wages, for whom the houses 
were primarily designed. He confessed his inability to suggest a 
remedy for this. Several speakers emphasized the importance of 
home owning in the maintaining of families and the making of good 
citizenship. Much of the discussion broadened out into the general 
sociological welfare aspects of the problem. c 

After the discussion Richard B. Watrous, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association, spoke briefly on the topic of his paper, 
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“Housing surgery for Dublin, Ireland.” He gave a brief summary 
of the plans recently adopted for what may be termed the rebuilding 
of Dublin, submitted by Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, of Liverpool, 
in a competition sponsored by Lord and Lady Aberdeen. The plan 
contemplates changes in the building of Dublin, to provide better 
housing, access and transportation, and more embellishment. Mr. 
Watrous stated that $50,000,000 had now been provided in the way 
of loans with which to make possible the building of low-cost sanitary 
houses for the crowded working classes in Dublin—a remarkable 
feat, he declared, in view of the continuance of the war. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY—STATISTICS OF OPERATION, 
1914. 


Summarized statistics of the operation of the German workmen’s 
insurance system for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, were presented 
in the May, 1916, issue of the Monthly Review. In the following 
tables these statistics are continued to include 1914. Data are avail- 
able for accident and invalidity insurance only. Sickness insurance 
statistics for 1914 have so far not been published by the Imperial 
Insurance Office on account of incomplete returns from the sick funds. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF POPULATION IN GERMANY COVERED BY EACH CLASS OF 
SOCIAL INSURANCE, 1909 TO 1914. 


[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, vols. 32 to 37. Berlin, 1911-1916.] 
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insured. ‘ation. insured. ation insured. [ation 
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! After deduction of duplications for persons insured in more than one trade accident association, esti- 
mated to number 3,300,000. 
* Including miners’ sick funds. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1885 to 1914, 


[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir das Deutsche Reich, vol. 37, 1916. Berlin, 1915 







































































Amount per acciden: 
compensated 
1885 to 1914 1912 1913 1914 L2AAS 
| | 1912 | 1913 | 1 
| A Ce. oad ‘som 
Accidents compensated.........- 2, 806, 052 | 1,014,122} 1,010,495 | 1,000,251 | ; 7 
Accidents compensated for the 
first time during the year......|...........- 137, 089 139, 633 8 ee a 
Ordinary receipts: | ; 
Contributions of employers. - |$751,234,172 |$55, 877, 832 |$46, 333,983 |$42, 174, 504 (845. 24 1$45.85 | $42 | 
Interest, ete.............---- 1107, 793, 89 | 7,784,671 | 8,231,920| 8,375,006 | 7.68{ 8.15] s 
Total ordinary receipts...../859,028, 061 | 63,662, 503 | 54,565,903 | 50,549,510 | 52.92 | 54.00 | 50 
Ordinary disbursements: aed : ' 
Total compensations... ...... 1634,278,758 40,532,019 |42,039,868 | 142,542,690 | 39.97 | 41.60 | 42.53 
Sickness care (included in 
total compensations).......| 47,932,391 | 2,901,339 | 3,118,395 | 2,964,266 | 2.86 | 3.09 2. 65 
Costs of administration ...... 112,312,033 | 7,315,834 | 7,674,786 | 7,310,503 | 7.21] 7.60 7.31 
Total ordinary disburse- — 
si eiibccaxter'esé 1717,497,315 | 149, 312,315 | 151,206,771 | 151,310,634 | 48.63 | 50.67 | 51.30 
NTE IY ED 138, 932, 738 |142, 291,870 |141, 530,770 (137.00 {140.81 | 141. 50 
Com tion payments: a 
Medical cal treatment........... 15, 266, 558 901, 734 984, 201 995,054] .89| .97] 1.00 
Care during waiting time .... 3, 936, 591 323, 870 306, 401 228, 956 32 . 30 23 
Hospital treatment .......... 22) 514,562 | 1,306,001 | 1,421,098} 1,351,578} 1.29] 1.41] 1.35 
Benefits to dependents dur- 
treatment.............. 6, 214, 679 369, 733 406, 694 388,654! .36| .40 .39 
Disability benefits. .......... 451, 951,314 | 28, 160,684 | 28,500,310 | 28,728,932 | 27.77 | 28.20 | 28.72 
Lump-sum settlements. .. ... 7, 254, 573 "772, 096 1, 214, 776 | 1,287,176 -76 | 1.20 1.29 
Funeral benefits............- 3, 403, 424 196. 540 207, 227 187,615 19 -21 19 
Survivors’ pensions.......... 118, 165,810 | 8, 159, 973 | 8,615,124 | 8,986,357 | 8.05! 8.53 8. 98 
Lum m payments to 
Mbaseentseces<cencesa 4, 191,727 270, 892 285, 957 244, 045 27 . 28 . 24 
Lump-sum payments to 
AS A iat iit an 1, 379, 520 70, 496 98, 080 144,323} .07| .10 iM 
Total disbursements for 
compensation............ 1634,278,758 | 140, 532,019 | 142, 039, 868 | 142, 542,690 | 39.97 | 41.60} 42.53 














1 In 1909 the Post Office Department paid out compensations amounting to $38,056,200, for the account of 
the insurers, which was not re’ ed by the latter. ey law of July 15, 1909, the above advance was com- 
muted into a — debt which is to be refunded wit. h 34 per cent each year and bears 34 per cent interest 
In the peogent table the entire amount of the floating debt is included in the com tion paid during the 
SS 909-1914, but not in the total ordinary disbursements. There is included in the total ordinary dis- 

— em for each year, 1912, 1913, and 1914, so much of it as is paid on account each year, including prin- 
cipal terest. 
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STATISTICS OF THE INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE INSURANCE SYSTEM IN GERM. ANY, 
1891 TO 1914. 


[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, vol. 37,1916. Berlin, 1916.} 
































1891 to 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Number of invalidity pensions in force... ...... hina 2,370, 549 1,065,700 1,099,783 | 1,128,956 
Number of sickness pensions DE ccekodcevtedssad 1 162, 609 | 27, 383 27, 711 28, 554 
Number of old-age pensions in force ee eee ee 539,427 | 105, 480 101, 977 98, O89 
Number of widows’ and widowers’ pensions in force. . 2 22,121 3, 811 11, 500 21,579 
Number of widows’ sickness pensions in force. . ... - - - 799 110 350 709 
Number of orphans’ DG CUE tay konbioe cietees ve 70,121 | 13, 692 37,000 | 68,014 
Number of widows’ moneys paid............... See, See eee 4,118 | 8, 022 | 10, 273 
Number of orphans’ settlements paid.............--.|--------+----- 108 | 460 887 
Ordinary receipts: r | we | a 
Contributions of employers...............--.-- ---| $449, 824,712 $32,536,813 $34,504,359 $31,797,847 
Contributions of insured persons. ......-.-.---.-. 449,824,712 | 32,536,813 | 34,504,359 31, 797, 847 
Subsidy of the Empire.......................-.- 206,741,009 13,106,494 | 13,929,212 14,759, 808 
Piri she cantheedvcavecterncectsccscecee 203,949,150 17,005,148 16,866,275 18,131,340 
oy eg 1, 310, 339,583 | 95, 185, 268 99,804,205 96,486, 842 
Ordinary disbursements: iis 7. ae 
Total disbursements for benefits................. 697,299,945 | 48,835,672 51,964,111 55, 693, 143 
Sick benefits (included in total — averse. 64,306,410 6,060,123 | 6,805,872 7, 658, 840 
Costs of administration............. 1 Oe 76,952,207 | §&,942,265 | 5,858,727 5, 812, 341 
Total ordinary disbursements.................- 774, 252, 152 5A,7 777, 937 : 57, 822, 838 , 005, 483 
et a, so ae ee een ae 459, 124, 681 | 501, 107, 001 = yor 
Benefit payments: pee yes ia Po as Fare 
Medical treatment.......-......-.----+--+----- —_ 60,720,036 | 5,633,341 | 6,303,501 7, 216, 231 
Additional sick benefits..........-....--..-++---. | 3,586,374 426,782 | 502,370 442, 609 
Care in institutions...................-..--------| 1,998,438 | 261,656 | 298,642 348, 266 
Invalidity pensions -...-..-.-.-.-----+-----+.+++--. 472,494,117 37,749,513 | 39,816,115 41,992,030 
rere soe PPOUSIONS . . .. 20 eee eee ween een cee a oi oo 761, 505 822, 338 908, 684 
NUN 5353 » bn a's Walsicc dda cage diac sceneess | 117,601,179 | 3, 344, 543 | 3,269,573 3, 173, 754 
Other benefit payments. ......................... 30, 690, 386 658, 332 | 951, 572 1,611, 569 
Total disbursements for benefits............... | 697, 299,945 | 48, 835, 672 | 51,964,111 55, 693, 143 





' Sickness pensions paid only since 1900. 
2 Survivors’ insurance has been applicable only since 1912. 


NUMBER AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF PENSIONS NEWLY AWARDED UNDER THE 
INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE INSURANCE LAW, 1909-1914. 


[Source: Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichs-Versicherung-Amt., Berlin.} 
























































Invalidity Sickness pen- | Old-age pen- pol marae y be ne a | Orphans’ pen- 
pensions. sions. sions. pensi es. tiny sions. 
Year. = san 
7 Aver-| x; Aver-| x, Aver-| x, Aver-! 4, Aver-| » Aver- 
Num- Num- : Num Num- Num- Num- 
. age age age age 7 age . age 
ber. | amt. | >® | amt. | P€ | amt. | P& | amt. | P* | amt. | € | amt. 
WO ics. 53 116, 204 ($41.60 | 12,884 ($41.45 | 11,036 ($38.93 |........). 2.2.2.2]... eee lee e eee lee ee eee eneud ° 
1910. ..... 114, ens eee ee | CA 19 BO Los conslvecessalecvecesciecesescheseveces = 
7 pelt 118, 158 | 42.86 | 11,789 | 42.24 | 11,585 | 39.34 |........|..-....|.-..---- ROME, BUEN NB 
ee 124, 825 44.50 | 17,570 | 45.76 | 12,111 | 39.54] 3,811 /$18.34 110 |$18. 46 | 13,962 | $19. 25 
a 134, 161 | 46.51 | 11,809 | 48.45 | 11,905 | 39.75 | 8,479 | 18.49 303 | 18.59 | 25,916} 19.07 
Awe 101,161 | 47.79 | 17,490 | 49.38 | 11,715 | 39.98 | 11,304 | 18.77 637 | 18.95 {107,995 | 18.5 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


The Canadian Labor Gazette of October, 1916, reports that indus- 
trial activity was well maintained during September. An incidental 
slackening was, however, noted as a result of the shortage of labor 
or delay in the delivery of materials. This shortage of labor was 
particularly pronounced in agricultural operations, coal mining, and 
in some branches of manufacturing. “The supply of female help 
was still reported inadequate in a number of manufacturing lines.” 

In the Province of Ontario it is reported that: “ Woman labor 
was in demand and some factories found it hard to get sufficient help; 
stores and offices were employing girls in places formerly occupied 
by men.” “A machine shop-at Galt was employing female help in 
special work in three shifts of eight hours each.” In British Co- 
lumbia: “The replacing of male clerks * * * by women was 
steadily continued in most banks of the city (Vancouver) during the 
past month, in some instances amounting to 20 per cent of their 
staff.” 

A special inquiry into employment by municipal governments 
showed that municipal work had been decreasing in volume since 
July, as indicated both by the number of employees temporarily en- 
gaged and by the amount of wages paid. During August there was 
an increase of 23 per cent in the demand for workers as compared 
with July, as shown by reports from employment bureaus. The num- 
ber of persons placed constituted a daily average of 1,124, as com- 
pared with 763 in July. The proportion of vacancies filled to vacan- 
cies notified was 49 per cent, as compared with 41 per cent in July. 

The following statement on employment for civic employees in 
eight cities in Canada is reproduced from the Labor Gazette (p. 
1643) : : 


EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN EIGHT CANADIAN CITIES. 


The department has been trying to arrive at some measurement of the volume 
of employment afforded. by the larger city corporations in Canada, and to as- 
certain to what extent civic employment is seasonal. The officials in 12 of the 
larger cities were communicated with by letter and they were also interviewed 
by correspondents of the Labor Gazette. They were requested to give monthly 
the number of employees temporarily employed and the amount of wages paid 
to these workers in the first fortnight of the month. The correspondents of 
the Labor Gazette were also instructed to secure the same information with 
regard to the employees of contractors on civic work. Employees temporarily 
employed were the only class included in the inquiry, as employment for such 
civic employees as policemen and firemen who are on a permanent basis fluctu- 
ates but slightly. Already returns have been received from nine cities, but in 
one case the information was not sufficiently definite to be included. It is hoped 
that the department will soon be able to secure returns from all of the 12 cities. 
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The statements received are summarized in the following table. It appears 
that employment on civic works has been decreasing in volume since July, as 
indicated both by the number of employees temporarily employed and the 
amount of wages paid such employees in the first fortnight of the month. 


WORK) AFFORDED WORK- 
CORPORATIONS, JULY 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL 
PEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED BY EIGHT CITY 
TO SEPTEMBER, 1916. 












































Number of employees 
temporarily em- | Amount of wages bay employees tem- 
ployed in first fort- porarily employed in first fortnight in— 
, night in— 
City. 
langust.|, 8 : | 
July. |August. mol July. August. September, 
ihc udnececettans apetens 5,412 | 4,922 | 4,314 | $135,896.94 | $134,610.02 $111,094. 58 
EE ee er ee re 725 572 505 18, 031.33 14, 276. 95 14, 241. 78 
pT ee ee ee 460 432 453 14,911.55 12,178.79 13,012. 68 
NG Rane <ccndesvccescevensecen 367 347 290 11, 694. 91 10, 595. 57 9,390. 05 
IE Rian «2 occvedosconscoatoss 152 153 105 4, 523. 50 5, 293. 55 3, 613.05 
ER Sake noc cenesgantesccesus 877 933 816 31, 000. 63 34, 952. 27 27, 587.39 
nse nedschenws ai cde 562 517 490 17,022. 75 15, 839. 29 16, 431. 83 
WUE eo oon servis wd cceelchanse 361 376 336 11, 452. 65 12, 931. 00 10, 639. 90 
| 8,916 | 8, 252 | 7,309 | 244,534.26 | 240,677.44 | 206, 011. 26 
| | 


1 Contract work not included. 





FRANCE.’ 


The French labor office, through its factory inspectors, has made 
several inquiries concerning the amount of employment prevailing 
at different times during the period of the war. The most recent 
inquiry related to conditions on April 1, 1916. Previous investiga- 
tions were made on August 1 and October 1, 1914, the 1st of Janu- 
ary and July, 1915, and the ist of January, 1916. The method con- 
sists in comparing the number employed in identical establishments 
on a specified date with the normal number employed prior tothe war. 

The establishments covered by the investigation numbered 49,728, 
employing in normal times 1,765,434 workmen. The inquiry of 
April, 1916, showed that of this number of establishments 41,610, 
or 84 per cent, were active, and that of the total number of workmen 
covered by the inquiry 1,423,283, or 81 per cent, were employed. 

This might lead to the erroneous conclusion that 19 per cent of 
the workers were unemployed on April 1, 1916. It must, however, 
be considered that the number of men mobilized since the outbreak 
of the war forms about 24 per cent of the total number of workers 
of both sexes employed under normal conditions, so that on April 1, 
1916, the number of workers employed was actually 5 per cent 
greater than under normal conditions. 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Vol. 25, No. 6. June, 
1916. pp. 185 ff. Paris, 1916. : 
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The following table presents data showing the number of person 
employed at the time of four different inquiries made by the French, 
labor office since the outbreak of the war, as compared with the 
number employed under normal conditions: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS BEFORE TIP 
OUTBREAK OF THE WAR, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT EMPLOYED ON AUGUST |. 
1914, JANUARY 1,1915, JANUARY 1, 1916, AND APRIL 1, 1916, BY INDUSTRIES. 












































N z as Per cent of normal num. 
be comand Number of persons employed on ber cunsliesed on— 
employed = 

Industries. before the . 
= Aug.1, | Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Apr. 1, | Aug. | Jan. | Jan. | Apr 
war 1914. 1915. 1916, 1916. |1,1914.}1,1915,)1,1916.)1,1916, 
Food products............- 107,094 45,418 70,973 87,717 87, 726 42 66 82 R2 
Chemical] industries... ..... 89,335 37, 836 57,948 78, 233 79, 847 42 65 88 89 
Rubber, paper, and card- 

a. ite cats kptmacknns << 63,780 21, 522 32,965 44,559 45,798 34 52 7 72 
<< ublishing. . . 46, 638 14,919 18, 883 21,615 22, 465 32 40 46 45 
Textile eee 408, 599 | 133,765 | 246,284 | 303,296 | 305,392 33 60 74 76 
Clothing, ees aie om: 145, 524 48, 880 85,077 | 104,646] 110,878 34 58 72 79 
Hides and | eather ......... 63, 701 23,570 39, 159 49, 626 50, 630 37 61 78 78 
Weedwerkine Fin ED 102, 987 19,795 38, 173 55, 705 60, 093 19 37 54 58 
Metal industries, base.....| 448,178 | 141,832] 274,422 | 466,022] 496,166] 32] 61{ 104) 11! 
WENO MAGES... ccc cccces 11, 240 983 2,036 3,738 4,071 9 18 33 36 
Precious stones............ 2; 620 414 820 1, 247 1,251 16 31 48 48 
Building trades............ 73,882} 15,599] 19,475| 29,977] 34,935] 21| 26| 41 17 

Stoneware, earthenware, 
—_ glassware. .......... 75, 708 13, 809 24,877 33,118 34, 084 18 33 44 | 15 
a and storage} 33,013 15, 368 20, 288 26, 834 28, 103 47 61 81 85 

aneous commercial 
pm ot Oy Pee 93,135 | 45,999] 51,625|) 59,824) 61,844] 49) 55] 64 66 
All industries........ 1,765,434 | 579,709 | 983,005 1,36, 157 |1,423,283] 33| 56| 77| 8 














The factory inspectors report that the number of female workers 
employed in industrial, commercial, and State establishments con- 
tinues to increase. Their report contains a list of the various occu- 
pations in which women were employed and includes nearly all 
industries. 

As indicating the activity in coal mining, the Central Association 
of Coal Mine Owners of France reported that in April, 1916, a total 
of 44,399 miners were employed in the affiliated collieries. All of 
these miners worked full time (6 days per week) or overtime, the 
average being 6.47 days per week. It is noted that in normal times 
the collieries affiliated with the association have a pay roll of approx- 
imately 190,000 men. 


GERMANY. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


During 1915 the average number of free employment offices report- 
ing to the Imperial Statistical Office was 960. Of this total, 437 were 
communal offices or offices subsidized by communes; 73 were other 
general free employment offices; 46 were operated on the equi- 
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partisan (paritdtische) plan; 78 were maintained by employers’ 
organizations; 180 by workmen’s organizations, and 146 by guilds. 
The number of applicants placed by each class of these bureaus dur- 
ing 1915 is shown in the following table, arranged by industry 


groups: 


NUMBER OF APPLICANTS PLACED BY GERMAN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. 





BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 





1915. 


Number of applicants placed in situations by— 



































BUREAUS, 


Berlin, 1916, p. 98.] 


























Other 
herve nye | general or Wea a Bureaus of 
hesseans ublie Equi-parti-| Bureaus of Guild workmen’s 
Occupational groups. —Heidized by | Welfare em-jsan bureaus.) employers. bureaus. | organiza- 
“communes, | Ployment tions. 
sal bureaus. 
Fe- ala | FO . Fe- 4 | Fe- | ar,),| Fe- Fe- 
Male. male. Male. male. Male. male Male. | male. Male. male Male. Ess 
| 
Agriculture, garden- | | 
ing, etC...........-- 71, 498; 19, ens 1,397 _ ee Pee 2,195 ae Somer 714 1 
Mining, smelting, etc. 8, 916 101) SS eee Reta ae eee lid cu ands sandaleavsatbsecascdancces 
Stones and earths. ... 2, 785 43 Pee eS ae See a a See BG .3 6s. 
Metal working, ma- | | 
kA 93, 192 8, 270) 1,302)...... ee 234, 60521, 899) 9, 261]...... 16,260 460 
Chemical industries. . 4; 503) 2,171, | Se ae ae As: Pe Reeds 528 6 
. —- See 5, 336) 14, 102) 24 _. Sa Sree 7,941) 6, 989 Bs vnwe: 407 115 
PO pices cvecccces- | 10, 8 12/901} 145]...... 307| 360 eee 301 3] 537] 537 
0 eer 8,226; 4, 811| i ee Pee 915 2} 1,247 116 
Woodworking........ | 38,354) 484) 693)...... 15, 314 4) 1,117]...... 906, 19] 5,690, 23 
00 a beverages, | | 
AE age ait 21,737; 11,229} 563)......| 3,911]......] 787] 163]32,426] 17] 4,922) 710 
Clothing and clean- | 
8 ak a 25, 137/104, 563 1,409] 555! 320)....../ 106] 1,085! 9,372} 296! 6,767| 1,833 
Bui ding trades...... , 803) 500) 5) 2, 462)... .. 20, O80}... ... Ss. ee 6, 594)...... 
Printing trades... ....| *) ;020| 3, 402 sscowel 16, 824] 1,345 58] 70 4| 93) 22,921) 2,614 
Artistic trades. . 190 17 | RODS 1 A ET _ ae Mi dake aw id Eee 
Machine hands, fire- | 
men, and sundry 
factory workers.....! 109, 715) 45,114 884 91) 1, 406)...... 23, 889) 4, 186 __. 1,865) 225 
Commercé..........-.| 7, 1525) 8,916, 30 Liichialnes 44 1 1 as 114 10 6 
Hotels, restaurants, | | 
ee 87,584, 80,733 17 66, 8,163, 972) 3,128 3,681)16,144) 4,488, 42,642 4,651 
Other labor and do- | ie 
mestic service ...... | 624, 047 ad 120 11, 038.21, 250; 1,864, 847) 71,708 413 1, 258) 441) 31, 566 | 1,073 
Professions........... | 6,749, 1,873, ° 27/37]... Set. _ ee sellin, ak jore 147; 319 
Apprentices of all | | | | 
2a 9,589, 3,939 16 eer leccves 867 ee A 15 1 
Miscellaneous, not | nal | | | | | | 
specified ........... 080) 387, 2, 572) Te ccccclececes 5,761; 656)...... Ieozeos 75, li 
delete Be 1,198, 436 701, 565 21, 233 22, 642 51,001 3, 528) 380, 248 39, 369 72, 376) 5, 473 143, 188/12, 701 
Per cent....... 20.4 5.0 7.71 1.6 


64.2, 89.3, 
| 


! 


11) 20 27 0.5 


| 


3. | 0.7 





The above figures make it evident that the communal employment 
offices and those subsidized by communes place the largest number of 
applicants, i. e., 64.2 per cent of all male applicants and 89.3 per 
cent of all female applicants placed by all free employment offices. 
Next in importance are the employers’ offices maintained by large 
corporations and cartels, chiefly in the iron and steel and machinery 
industries. 
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The state of the labor market during the individual months of 
1908, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915 is indicated in the following table, 
which shows the relation between the number of vacancies and 
applications in employment offices reporting to the Imperial Statis- 
tical Office: 


NUMBER OF APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT PER 100 VACANCIES IN GERMAN FREE 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, BY MONTHS, 1908 to 1915. 


[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. Berlin, 1916, p. 98.] 








Number of applicants per 100 vacancies. 


















































. Average, 

Month. 1908 1912 1913 1914 1915 1908-1913. 

Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Male.’ male.| Male.) maje.| Male-|maie.| Male-| maie,| Male-| mate.| Male-| male. 
EER TTT, 217| 87] 192] 100| 191] 98] 234] 105] 125] 167] 198| 107 
February.................. 220; 77] 178] 88] 190] 91] 218] 97.) 113] 172] 191 98 
Te cunaall 172} 76] 145| 84] 168] 87] 173! 92| 98| 152] 156 92 
en ye ae RR cenit 175| 83| 150] 92] 160] 96] 161) 94] 100] 165] 150 98 
ok ea ARIS Saag | 181} 91] 153| 97] 166] 100] 172| 100] 99] 158] 155] 102 
Mn ata, hn eoatostccel 173} 88| 146] 101] 168] 101] 168| 101} 96] 157] 152] 104 
aE ARN He ihe 178} 95] 140] 97] 174| 103] 158| 99] 98] 165] 150] 108 
isto nne hen cecal 190} 93] 146] 92] 178| 101] 248| 202} 98] 165] 163] 119 
September................. 182} 91] 141} 92] 160) 99] 200| 183] 89] 170] 149] 116 
OS cl. on oid wed 211 | 110] 148] 106] 178] 122] 154] 191] 89] 182] 153] 132 
November................. 287 | 125] 173] 122] 219} 143] 140] 189] 89] 179] 173] 146 
December.................. 330} 112] 175] 106] 218| 123] 124] 158] 90] 151] 178] 125 
Average for the year .| 186 | 89 | 155 | 97] 179| 103] 177| 132] 99] 165]...... i .. 








The preceding table brings out the fact that in August, 1914, after 
the outbreak of the present war, the number of male applicants for 
employment was more than twice as large as the number of vacancies. 
During the subsequent months of 1914 and the first months of 1915 
this excess of applicants over vacancies decreased gradually, and since 
March, 1915, conditions have been reversed, the number of vacancies 
being in excess of the number of applicants. In the case of female 
applicants, on the other hand, whose number in normal times is 
generally lower than the number of vacancies, there has, ever since 
the outbreak of the war, been a constant excess of applicants over 
vacancies. 

Since August 1, 1915, free employment bureaus have been legally 
obligated to report to the Imperial Statistical Office twice a week 
(Wednesday and Saturday) the number of applications and vacan- 
cies on file on the day in question. Below is given a summary tabu- 
lation of these reports for the last Saturday of each month for the 
year ended July, 1916. 











{Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. 
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STATE OF THE LABOR MARKET, AUGUST, 1915, TO JULY, 1916, BASED ON REPORTS OF 


FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


Berlin, 1916, p. 114.] 




















Number of applications on file. 
Num-| re 
i ber ; | tria 
Date of report. of ‘-_ her | Un- 
offices) tural (skilled| skilled | Total. 
Te- labor and | labor. 
port- “| semi- 
ing. skilled). 

August 26, 1915..........- 426 | 437-) 19,982 | 12,406 | 32,825 
September 25, 1915........| 394 | 422 | 21,079 | 10,630 | 32, 131 
October 30, 1915........-.. 381 | 339 | 20,188 | 9,478 | 30,005 
November 27, 1915........ 348 | 375 | 19,522 | 8,471 | 28, 368 
December 18, 1915! ........ 332 | 298 | 17,4382 | 7,689 | 25,419 
January 29, 1916.......... 353 | 439 | 24,685 | 12,724 | 37,848 
February 26, 1916.......-.-. 413 | 408 | 30,142 | 12,895 | 43, 445 
March 25, 1916............ 403 | 653 | 24,124 | 13, 102 | 37,879 
AUT By Bis oo on d0e- eee 423 | 680 | 21,888 | 13,364 | 35,932 
MAY Meee oc cscccceses 423 | 865 | 23,734 | 12,650 | 37,249 
JU By Os oon oc cscsces 402 556 | 21,354 | 12,898 | 34,898 
July 2, 1916.............. 429 | 602 | 22,916 | 11,237 | 34,755 
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Number of vacancies on file. 
























Num- Indus- 
ber : trial 
of “—_ labor Un- 
offices tural (skilled | skilled | Total. 
re- labor and labor. 
port- “| semi- 
ing. skilled). 
483 3, 454 | 59,549 8,174 71,177 
483 3,814 | 62,910 7, 300 74,024 
430 3, 138 | 62,252 5, 998 71, 388 
427 2,599 | 63,023 6, 239 71,861 
424| 2,479 | 59,961] 6,198 | 68,638 
432 3,449 | 56,170 5, 535 65, 154 
479 3,627 | 57,700 6, 523 67,850 
512 4,508 | 62,805 6, 525 73, 838 
499 3,655 | 61,555 7, 655 72, 865 
516 3,246 | 64,029 6, 735 74,010 
508 2,969 | 66, 878 7,349 77, 196 
552 | 3,174 | 68,663 | 11,376 | 83,213 

















! On account of the holidays only a small numberof employment offices had reported for the last Saturday 
The data reported for December 18 were therefore inserted in this table in order to show 


in December. 


data more suitable for com parison. 


The fact that the number of employment offices reporting on un- 
disposed of applications is not the same as that of offices reporting on 
unfilled vacancies makes a correct comparison of the data shown in 
the preceding table under these two headings very difficult. 
theless, it may safely be concluded that in the year under review 
there was a large excess of vacancies over applications for agri- 
cultural labor and skilled and semiskilled industrial labor, while the 
number of applications for unskilled labor considerably exceeded the 


vacancies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS. 


The state of unemployment among members of trade-unions dur- 
ing each month of the period 1907-1916 is shown in the following 


table: 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS EXPRESSED IN PER CENT OF 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP, 1907 TO 1916. 
[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. Berlin, 1916, p. 121.] 











| 

Average 

End of— 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1907- 

1913. 
| Ca ae a 1.7] 29] 42] 26] 26] 29! 3.2] 47] 65] 26 2.9 
ae aa 1.6| 2.7| 4.1] 23] 22] 26] 29] 3.7] 5.1] 28 2.6 
MEI oo. cor deaee ces. 1.3] 25| 3.5] 1.3] 1.9] 16] 23] 28] 3.3] 22 2.1 
F En GS LS 1.3 2.8 2.9 1.8 1.8 1.7 2.3 2.8 2.9 2.3 2.1 
ie ink ich dbs cccekes 1.4] 28] 28] 20] 16] 1.9] 25] 28] 2.9| 25 2.1 
Wass cliescceenncatsceces 1.4] 29] 28] 20] 16! 1.7| 27] 25] 25] 25 2.2 
SI oa Kecnine nce 1.4] 27| 25] 1.9] 16| 1.8! 29] 29] 2.7} 24 2.1 
BE ic ciavcsccocceasesns 1.4] 27] 23] 1.7] 1.8] 1.7] 28]22.4|] 26] 22 2.1 
ks wn ccd eve dnededive esis s. wel Belek) BEE BTA) 261 2.1 2.0 
Gat... .... a... ...- 1G] 29) 29| 16) 15| 17) 28/109) 25|...... 2.0 
PEs og bccckccscsccvceve 1.7] 3.2] 2. 1.6) 1.7] 1.8] 3.1] 8&2) 2.6)...... 2.2 
SERRE ES 2.7/ 4.4| 26] 21| 24] 28| 48] 72} 26). 3.1 
Annual average........... 1.6| 29] 28 1.9 1.9 | 2.0 | 2.9 | 7.2 | 3.2 | ais | 2.3 
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Unemployment among members of trade-unions was hizhest in 
August, 1914 (22.4 per cent), the first month after the outbreak o! 
the war. It decreased from month to month and by June, 1915, 
had reached a nearly normal stage and remained there with slight 
variations until March, 1916, when a further decrease set in. During 
August and September, 1916, the state of unempioyment fell even 
below the normal average for the seven-year period 1907-1913. 


TRADE-UNION STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1914. 


The membership of trade-unions at the end of 1913 and 1914, the 
number of trade-union members called in for military service up to 
the end of 1914, and the receipts, disbursements, and assets of the 
various federations of trade-unions are shown in the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS, 1914. 





[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. Berlin, 1916, p. 131.) 








| Membership at the | Number | 











end of— “ 
, , disburse- | 25S®ts a! 
Federation. called in| receipts ’ the end o 
| for | 1914. a Tg 1914. 
1913 1914 military | , 
| service. | 


Free (Social-Democratic) trade-unions!'2, 525, 042 |1,502,811 | 751,230 si6, 905, 891 |$18, 970,895 |$19, 386, 935 
Christian trade-unions................ | 341,735 | 218, 197 88, 023 1, 395, 554 1,397,489 | 2,315,111 

















Hirsch-Duncker trade-unions......... 106, 618 77, 749 27, 289 605, 721 636, 055 965, 548 
Independent societies................ | 318,508 | 205,360} 87,582 531, 106 574, 200 844, 103 
Nonmilitant societies................- 273, 725 162, 163 59, 123 689, 775 625, 707 692, 547 

RR ae ae” ie '3, 565, 628 |2, 166,280 |1,013,247 | 20,128,047 | 22, 204,346 | 24,204, 241 
Sectarian workmen’s societies........| 804,059 | 653,311 89, 827 281, 976 272, 246 207 , 299 











Grand total.................... 8) (3) (3) | 20,410,023 | 22, 476, 592 | 24,411, 54: 
e ! j 





1 Inclusive of domestic servants and agricultural workers. 

? Data for locally organized trade-unions could not be obtained, and are not included in the total: 

3 As a large somber of members of sectarian workmen’s societies are also members in trade-unions tlie 
grand total of the figures above shown would include many duplications. 

At the end of 1914 the total membership of German trade-unions 
showed a decrease for the year of nearly 1,400,000 members. Frou 
the preceding table it is evident that this large decrease is chiefly 
due to the calling in of members for military service. The financia! 
data presented in the same table show that in all federations of 
workmen’s organizations, with the exception of the nonmilitant and 
sectarian societies, the disbursements for the year under review 
exceeded the receipts, a fact largely due to the large amounts dis- 
bursed by the organizations for unemployment benefits. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS. 


The number of collective agreements newly concluded in Germany 
during 1914 and the number of agreements in force at the end of 
the same year, as well as the number of establishments and workers 
affected by them, are shown in the following table by industry 


groups: 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN GERMANY, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1914. 


[Source : Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. Berlin, 1916, p. 14.] 








Collective agreements— 





Newly concluded during 1914. In force Dee, 31, 


| 
IN 
Industry group. aed 


| Establish-| y, Establish-| yy, 
ce ? N ere 4 . 4Sble : V 2. ° 

Number.| ments | Workers Number.| ments be “ner 
| affected. amei” 





‘ 717 ‘ | 7 | 3, 490 


Agriculture, gardening, etc................ 10 ~~! 
80 2 | 2 92 


~ 

Mining, ete 1 
Stones and earths 213 1, 194 23, 529 i) on 60, 166 
Metal working, machinery, etc 183 | 2,919 | yd So 85 }, 225 147, 503 
Chemical industries -17 20 i8 74 7,154 
PN i i x o0 ie 6 xe cn duivs oa oss 11 | 13 e 33 6 j 70 | 3, 933 
ae tik <0 csa<Wessnces dapie ¢e- 00s 12 | 42 2 518 53 | 10, 847 
BE oR We ENE ain. w'd, 45 36s oc cab gBbe cccces 29 446 | 5,178 76 a 38, 844 
47 | 816 | 3, 373 26: 5,090 | 32,254 
Woodworking 204 1, 984 | 14, 950 , 287 | 3,322 | 163, 597 
Foodstuffs, beverages, etc ‘ 346 | * 963 | 20, 890  & : 108, 237 
196 | 7,415 | 33,979 746 9, & 142, 917 
‘ 32 574 | 1,314 33 | 2, 323 5, 940 
Ee ee eee 580 7,232 | 103,675 ,997 | 43,622 474, 824 
i. eee Pe 5 205 3, 819 93 | 10,298 88, 448 
Commerce 199 546 11, 976 84S 2, 7: 45, 165 
Transportation 69 1, 096 10, 460 370 | , 665 53, 919 
Hotels, restaurants, ete 125 336 973 339 | , 952 7, 600 
Musical, theatrical, etc., enterprises... .... 10 f 28 | 559 
Miscellaneous...............-.-- rep ee ep Beetge oie 234 








10, 840 143,650 | 1,395, 723 
; | 











According to the above table, collective agreements were most 
numerous in the foodstuffs industries. The building trades, how- 
ever, take first place if the number of establishments and workers 
affected is considered. Of the total number of agreements in force 
at the end of 1914, 6,066 (55.9 per cent), affecting 122,583 (85.3 per 
cent ) establishments and 1,173,032 (84 per cent) workers, contained 
provisions for the mediation or arbitration of all labor disputes. 
The hiring of help through specified employment bureaus was stipu- 
lated in 19.6 per cent of all agreements, affecting 26.1 per cent of 
all establishments and 18.9 per cent of all workers covered by agree- 
ments. 

The minimum wages for skilled and unskilled adult male workers 
stipulated by agreements providing for time wages, and the number 
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and per cent of establishments and workers covered by specified 
wage classes, are shown below: 
MINIMUM HOURLY RATES OF WAGES FOR SKILLED AND UNSKILLED ADULT MALE 
WORKERS STIPULATED IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1914, 
[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. Berlin, 1916, p. 18.] 









































Collective Establishments | Workers 
agreements. affected. affected. 
Minimum hourly rate of wages. | 
Number. | Percent. | Number. | Per cent.| Number.} Per cent. 
Skilled workers: 

is ic obese ecccudcccscccess 3 0.1 7 0.0 | 43 0. ( 
Over 6 to 8.3 cents...............-...-- 229 4.3 2, 088 2.0 27, 763 2.9 
Over 8.3 to 10.7 cents. .............-.-- 1, 436 26. 6 15, 103 14.2 | 142,553 15. 1 
Over 10.7 to 13.1 cents. ................ 2,075 38.5 39, 165 36.9 | 366, 446 38. 7 
Over 13.1 to 15.5 cents. ...............- 1, 086 20.1 30, 124 28.4 | 267,068 28. 2 
Over 15.5 to 17.8 cents. ................ 431 8.0 14, 255 13.5 93, 954 9.9 
Over 17.8 comts..............20cceeeee 131 2.4 5, 329 5.0 49, 306 3. 2 

ee itictinteseiiesscccensindi sect | 5,391 100.0 | 106,071 100.0 | 947, 133 100. 0 

Unskilled workers: : 

Dn x ski anit osc cocsenesdecces 23 0.9 137 0.4 7, 132 1.2 
Over 6 to 6.3 comts..................... 508 19. 4 1, 891 4.9 56, 105 9.3 
Over 8.3 to 10.7 cents.................. 1, 212 46.2} 11,475 29.7 | 228, 683 38. 1 f 
Over 10.7 to 13.1 cents................. 4 24.6 13, 020 33.7 | 204, 700 34. 1 \ 
Over 13.1 to 15.5 cents. ................ 191 7.3 8, 539 22.1 82, 630 13.7 
Over 15.5 to 17.8 cents. ................ 32 1.2 3, 308 8.6 19, 807 3.3 
gt EE ey Se 11 0. 4 225 0.6 1,647 0.3 

NE oR ys Te aS | 2,621] 100.0 | 38,595 | 100.0] 600, 704 100. 0 

















The daily hours of labor stipulated in collective agreements are 
presented in the following table: 
DAILY HOURS OF LABOR DURING SUMMER AND WINTER STIPULATED IN COLLECT. 
IVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1914. 
[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1916. Berlin, 1916, p. 22.] 
































—_— ~ ‘pee we" ee Workers affected. 

Daily hours of labor. 

Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
Summer: 
Less than 8 hours.............--.----- 28 0.3 651 0.5 4, 838 0.4 
te Mie tee Ds sn penises 5 kd 262 2.8 2, 567 1.9 | 38,420 3.1 
Over 8 to 8} hours. .................-. 152 1.6 4,148 3.1 40,605 3.2 
Over 84 to 9 hours. ................--. 1,581 16.9 48 , 546 36.7 | 388,544 31.0 
Over 9 to 9} hours............---.---- 2, 217 23.8 | 27,455 20.8 | 268, 567 21.4 
Over 9} to 10 hours............------- 4,001 42.8| 38,546 29.2 | 468,373 37.3 
Over 10 to 104 hours. ............-.... 372 4.0 1,361 1.0 15, 119 1.2 
Over 104 to 11 hours. .............-.... 347 3.7 3, 665 2.8 14, 229 21 
UGE EU RON S o0 rcccccc cde ccicecccecee 384 4.1 5, 321 4.0| 16,160 1.3 
| WAR AR A AO oe ae | 9,344] 100.0 | 132,260 | 100.0 1,254,855 100. 0 
Win ; 

Less than 8 hours............--------- 1,020 12.0| 33,920 27.0 | 381,458 32.3 
PBS AE? TENA IEICE 7.5 6, 168 4.9 , 258 7.5 
Over 8 to $4 hours...................-. 157 1.8 3, 863 3.1 37, 486 3. 2 
Over 8} ee 1,441 17.0 36, 254 28.8 | 293,991 24.9 
Over 9 to 94 hours. ................... 1, 933 22.8 15, 429 12.3 | 157,957 13.4 
ores Ph inne gnncncevenpeck 2, 405 28.3 20, 780 16.5 , 903 15.8 
Over 10 to 10} hours..............-... 270 3.2 971 8 8,011 .7 
Over 103 to 11 hours.................. 287 3.4 3, 467 2.8 12, 400 1.0 
Over 11 hours....................2.2-- 338 4.0 4,799 3.3 14, 144 1,2 
8 ASSERT 8,485 100.0 | 125,651 100. 0 |1, 181, 608 100. 0 
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WAGES IN BERLIN. 


The October, 1916, number of the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Imperial Statistical Office) 
contains data as to current rates of wages in Berlin. These data 
were compiled by the Central Employment Bureau of Berlin for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1916, and are based on the wages received 
by persons placed in employment by the bureau. The table compiled 
by the bureau follows: 


WEEKLY RATE OF WAGES OF MALE WORKERS PLACED BY THE CENTRAL EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU OF BERLIN DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1916. 


[Source: Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, vol. 14, No. 10, p. 828. Berlin, 1916.] 


Per cent of 

’ workers receiv- 
—_ Total. ing the rate of 
Weekly rate of wages. Pac Porters. Drivers. wages specified. 








1915-16 | 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 





Up to 11 marks ($2. 62) 407 | 1,985 
12 to 14 marks ($2.86 to $3.33) ‘ 2,229 | 5,052 
15 to 17 marks ($3.57 to $4.05)......... 5,894 |! 9,609 
18 marks ($4.28) and over ‘ : sk [ae 
Up to 19 marks ($4.52) 4 
20 to 21 marks ($4.76 to$5)............ ‘ 61 
22 to 25 marks ($5.24 to $5.95) ; 2,627 
26 to 30 marks ($6.19 to $7.14)......... 3, 26 3, 255 17, 733 
Over 30 marks ($7.14) 5 f 2 39, 222 
Monthly wagesand sustenance equiv- 
alent to from 15 to 100 marks ($3.57 
‘0 $23.80). 288 : 2,333 


6,685 | 4,158 | 82, 890 119,017 





























1 Inclusive of juvenile workers receiving over 17 marks ($4.05) per week. 
2 Inclusive of workers receiving over 25 marks ($5.95). 

The wages of male juvenile workers, which during the fiscal year 
1914-15 varied between 11 and 17 marks ($2.62 to $4.05) and were 
much higher than the wages during peace times for the same 
class of workers, increased during the fiscal year 1915-16 to 18 
marks ($4.28) and over for 60 per cent of all the boys placed by 
the bureau. These high wages for juvenile labor led to an order by 
the military commander of the district condemning the reckless man- 
ner in which boys spent their wages and requesting parents and 
guardians to retain a certain percentage of these boys’ earnings. 
The wages of adult workers also experienced a considerable increase. 
While, during 1914-15 their usual weekly wages varied between 22 
and 25 marks ($5.24 to $5.95), they increased to between 26 and 30 
marks ($6.19 to $7.14) during 1915-16, which increase partly off- 
set the higher cost of living. 

At the beginning of 1916 the Central Employment Bureau of Ber- 
lin made an investigation as to the current wages of skilled labor in 
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this city. 
ing table: 





The results of this investigation are shown in the follow- 


WAGES OF SKILLED WORKERS IN BERLIN, JANUARY, 1916. 
{Source: Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, vol. 14, No. 10, p. 828. Berlin, 1916.] 

















| 
Piecework | 
Trade. | Hourly wages. | Weekly wages. earnings Remarks. 
(weekly). | 
| 
ee eee ne | From Mar. 6, 1916, a high 
| cost of living bonus of 6 
| pfennigs (1.4 cents) per 
| hour. 
ss EP SE) ee ae eae 
Upholsterers......... PE - SP Enuatawenanaedhsndelacdsdtuvouseseepes In addition a high cost of 
: living bonus of 10 pfennigs 
(2.4 cents) per hour. 
Bookbinders, hand...).....5......e.-e0- $8.57 to $9.04 | $9.52 to $19.04 
Be POE Dg fosccccccccasencese Se eee 
machines, 
Leather workers...... Ee ee Ore TREE Me dh. cccbissecas In addition a war bonus of 5 
marks ($1.19) per week. 
een wibluniuisedaeceemebein BEFEBO GRO be cdsciccisecesss 
NS 6 ke sabe des cee SN Re Bn boc Bites nc pt het es cde. 
ES Se een ee eee ere 
EE Sy Sei 6. | es eee In addition a high cost of 
living bonus of 15 marks 
($3.57) per month, 
Ee a Fp 2 fee 
ee een yee eS SN ES ae For week of 50 hours. 
CREE Ss nee eeereeree BAP OD BG b,c caddie csnsvaccs In addition a high cost of 
living bonus of 3 marks 
(71 cents) per week. 
ee Ree i. Se a ere, ee eee 
Rammers (paving)... Ee OD > GBs ne captuhgesqe sie c'esdeveghsesess 
SEES OS ga a eer ere 
Carpenters..........-. SO | ME Rebekah 6h o cw Ga Evetekseccdencastecess 














All of the above-shown trades show considerable wage increases, 
as compared with the year preceding the war. In most instances, 
however, these increases do not offset the large increases in the cost 
of food, fuel, and clothing. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Board of Trade Labor Gazette declares that in Sep- 
tember “all the principal industries were well employed, while those 
engaged on Government contracts continued to work at high pres- 
sure.” Although there was slackness in a few trades there was no 
appreciable number unemployed. When compared even with the 
prosperous conditions of a year ago, employment on the whole 
showed an improvement. “The substitution of women and girls for 
men continued, but the depletion of industry, owing to increased en- 
listments, necessitates their employment in much greater numbers if 
industrial requirements are to be met.” Employment was reported 
good in such industries as coal, iron, and shale mining, quarries, 
pig-iron industry, iron and steel works, boot and shoe trade, the 
glass and pottery trades, woodworking trades, and other trades in 
general and in the building trade. The cotton trade continued to be 
affected by a shortage of labor, while the woolen and worsted trades 
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were active. The supply of sailors and firemen for merchant ships 
was not equal to the demand. 

Compared with a month ago, there was no change in the trade- 
union unemployment percentage, but compared with a year ago there 
was a decrease of one-half of 1 per cent. The following table shows 
the per cent of trade-union members unemployed during 1914, 1915, 
and the first nine months of 1916: 


PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE-UNIONS DURING EACH MONTH, 1914, 1915, 
AND 1916, 





- : 
Month. | 1914 1915 1916 Month. 1915 


| 
| 


"SS alta 
September 
October 


mNMNNWN 
We Dw 
tN Sora 
Cr He CO 20 





| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





Employment conditions in certain industries are reflected in the 
following table, which shows the number of employees of establish- 
ments reporting, and total amount of wages paid during a rep- 
resentative week in September, 1916, and the per cent of increase or 
decrease in numbers employed and wages paid over the corresponding 
week of August, 1916, and of September, 1915. These data, of course, 
relate to the same establishments in each period of time indicated; 
otherwise the comparison would be valueless. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING, AND WAGES 
PAID SUCH EMPLOYEES, FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 23, 1916, COMPARED WITH 
DATA FOR THE CORRESPONDING WEEK OF AUGUST, 1916, AND OF SEPTEMBER, 
1915. 


‘ : 
Per cent of increase or de- | Per cent of increase or de- 


crease as compared with | | erease as compared with 
Number corresponding week of— | corresponding week of— 
ofpersons 
employed enue 
i . Ss I - : | . 
Industry. nny A August, 1916. — of wages | August, 1916. 
Septem- paid. 
ber, 1916., a he Bes | Pn ore eae 
In- De- In- | De- | In- De- | In- | De- 
eee. crease. eine Kime crease.) crease. crease.) crease. 
| ! 











September, 
1915. 








148, 501 ‘ 3.! | $822, 443 
j : 121, 200 | 
163, 028 | 
137, 084 | 
67,017 | 
80, 799 | 
39, 750 | 
| 72,686 
201, 040 
376, 463 | 
ae hé«s .7| 66,851 | 
Clothing, ready-made... ; ; 142, 150 | 
Printing and bookbind- 
129,391 


) 
| 96,342 | 
| 77,854 
| 40,046 
2; 53,502 
278, 816 | 


4.7 |2, 966, 462 


} 
| 
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NETHERLANDS. 


Official statistics of unemployment in Holland brought down to 
the end of September, 1916, show continued reductions, in comparison 
with 1915 and the second half of 1914. The statistics cover the most 
important trades. The unemployed were 4.6 per cent of the total 
number of workers in September of 1916 against 10 and 27.2 per 
cent at the corresponding time in 1915 and 1914, respectively. The 
diamond cutting and polishing trade accounted for most of the 
unemployed in each of the three years. Excluding that trade, the 
unemployment at the end of September, 1914, was 15.4 per cent; of 
September, 1915, 4.7 per cent; of September, 1916, 2 per cent. 

Of the trades listed only two (mining and agriculture) showed 
absolutely no unemployment in 1915 and 1916. The next lowest was 
the leather trade—two-tenths of 1 per cent in 1916. No trade 
reached 3 per cent in 1916 excepting those connected with transpor- 
tation (17.4 per cent) and diamonds (38.3 per cent), both being 
adversely affected by the war. 


NORWAY. 


A recent number of the journal of the Norwegian Department of 
Labor thus summarizes the labor situation in that Kingdom: 

At the public employment ofiices during May to July, 1916, both for men and 
women, there was an excess of vacancies reported as well as a shortage of labor. 
This excess of vacant places increased during the months in question very con- 
siderably from May to June, and again slightly in July. Trade-union data for 
the same months show for most of the trades practically no unemployment. this 
being especially true during June and July. 


The strike which had previously prevailed in the iron and metal 
industries and in mining on account of the threat of a Government 
compulsory arbitration measure, which, however, finally became law 
(see Montruiy Review, September, 1916, pp. 78, 79), continued well 
into June and became considerably extended in scope. However, 
about the midle of June work was again resumed in most instances. 

The percentage of unemployment among trade-unions in July was 
one-half of 1 per cent, being the same as for June preceding; in July, 
1915, it was reported as nine-tenths of 1 per cent; and in June 1.9 
per cent. The figures are based.upon the membership in the follow- 
ing trade-unions: Metal trade, bookbinders (in Christiania), wood- 
workers, furniture makers, bakers (Christiania), boot and shoe work- 
ers, masons (Christiania), painters (Christiania), and printers. The 
percentages of unemployment have been based upon approximately 
15,000 members in 1915 and about 17,000 members in 1916. 
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The proportion of male applicants at 16 employment exchanges to 
each 100 vacancies notified has gradually decreased during 1916 
from 135 in January to 81 in July; it is considerably less than the 
proportion for each of these same months for the years 1914 and 
1915 and the general average for the years 1909 to 1913. The situa- 
tion as regards women applicants is in no wise different. 


SWEDEN. 


There is reported a continued shortage of labor in Sweden, accord- 
ing to the journal of the Swedish Labor Office, a shortage more acute 
in July than in the preceding month, and particularly pronounced 
in agriculture. For the second quarter of 1916, 662 employers, with 
115,978 workmen, reported a shortage of labor; 1,557, employing 
158,258 workmen, reported conditions as normal; and 75, employing 
8,137 men, reported an excess of labor. On account of prevailing 
market conditions in fuel products, there has been an increase in the 
supply of labor in the peat-digging industry. An improvement is 
noted in the building trade, with an increasing building activity. 

Data from 30 trade-unions, which reported a membership of 59,775 
in June, 1916, showed 3.3 per cent unemployed during that month. 
Preliminary reports for July show an unemployment of 4.6 per cent, 
total membership not being reported. The unemployment in July, 
1915, was 6.3 per cent; in 1914, 3.1 per cent; in 1913, 2.7 per cent; 
and in 1912, 3.3 per cent. In June, 1916, the largest amount of 
unemployment, or 70 per cent, was found in the plasterers’ union; 
next in rank, with 19.9 per cent, was the transport workers’ union; 
followed by stone workers, 16.6 per cent; road repairers and workers 
on canals and waterways, 8 per cent; unskilled workers, 6.6 per cent; 
woodworkers, 4.7 per cent; tin and sheet-metal workers and electrical 
workers, 4.5 per cent; and bakery and confectionery workers, 4.4 per 
cent. . 

By the employment offices in the principal industrial centers of 
the Kingdom there is reported a decrease in the number of applicants 
for each 100 vacant situations reported. The proportion decreased 
from 138 in January, 1916, to 82 in July, and in each of the first 
seven months of the year the proportion was very much less than for 
the corresponding months of the preceding year, and very much less 
than the average for the same months for the 11-year period, 1902- 
1912. 
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WASHING FACILITIES AND BATHS FOR MUNITION WORKERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The health of munition workers committee, Great Britain, has 
recognized that cleanliness is beneficial not only to the health and 
personal efficiency of workers engaged on processes in which poison- 
ous materials are manipulated or where heat, dust, or dirt are pres- 
ent to an unusual degree, as advocated in its memorandum No. & 
on “ Special industrial diseases,” but that it also bears an impor- 
tant relation to good health and working efficiency of all work- 
ers. In its memorandum No. 14, entitled “ Washing facilities and 
baths,”* the committee takes occasion to emphasize this fact and to 
urge the importance of providing opportunities for washing, so 
that workers may leave their employment clean and tidy. Evidence 
before the committee seems to have clearly established the desire of 
many operatives, especially those engaged in heavy engineering 
processes, for improved lavatory and washing accommodations. The 
committee found that where washing facilities have been provided 
sufficient attention is seldom paid to the details of construction, 
with the result that lavatories quickly fall into disrepair. This can 
be avoided, it is believed, if the installation is made to conform to 
the following requirements: Simple in construction and arrange- 
ment; strong and durable; sufficient and suitable in accommodation, 
so that a large number can wash together or in a short time; econom- 
ical in space; so constructed that it can be easily cleaned; provided 
with ample supply of cold and hot water; so situated in the factory 
as to be fairly available for all for whom it is provided. Nail 
brushes secured by chains, so that they can not be removed, should 
be provided; soap, preferably in liquid or powdered form, should 
be placed in small boxes above the washing trough; and clean, dry 
towels, renewed or washed daily, should be supplied to each worker, 
though it is suggested that a roller towel may be provided for- every 
three workers, but should be renewed or washed daily, or provided 
for every nine workers if it is renewed or washed after each meal 
and at the close of the day’s work. 

In addition to ordinary washing accommodations the committee 
suggests the desirability of providing bathing facilities in many in- 
dustries, especially those in which workers are exposed to great heat 
and excessive dust, or are brought into contact with poisonous mate- 
rial. For men a shower or douche bath is recommended as being sim- 





1A brief digest of this memorandum will be found in the Monthly Review for June, 
1916, pp. 83-88. 

2Great Britain. Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Memorandum No. 14, 
Washing Facilities and Baths. London, August, 1916. 8 pp. 
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ple and inexpensive; for women a horizontal spray at the level of the 
shoulders is suggested. The number of these baths should be suifli- 
cient to enable workers to have a bath at any time without appreci- 
able delay; privacy should be insured; construction should be so car- 
ried out as to facilitate the maintenance of absolute cleanliness; pure 
water at a temperature of about 100° F. should be used; soap in the 
form of a tablet suflicient for one bath should be provided; where 
necessary there should be provision for drying the clothes of workers. 

The committee emphasizes the importance of care in the mainte- 
nance of these baths and lavatories, and suggests that this should be 
made the definite duty of an appointed officer acting under the wel- 
fare supervisor, “ who should keep the lavatory clean, control the 
supply of nail brushes and soap, and arrange that dry, clean towels 
are available.” 

While the ultimate responsibility for upkeep must rest with the employer it 
may be found, at any rate in the case of baths, that the workers may with ad- 
vantage be encouraged to participate in the management by special committee 
or otherwise. The question of the payment to be made for baths will also need 
careful consideration ; in some cases at any rate the workers may prefer to make 
some small payment. Where periodic baths are of special benefit to health and 
efficiency, it is found desirable to allow workers time for bathing within work- 
ing hours. 





EIGHT-HOUR LAW :N ECUADOR. 


ARTICLE 1. No laborer, mechanic, employee in any commercial es- 
tablishment, office, industrial enterprise, and, in general, no employee 
whatever may be the nature of his services, shall be compelled to 
labor more than 8 hours daily, six days per week, nor shall he be 
required to perform any labor on Sundays or legal holidays. 

Articie 2. No contract or stipulation entered into for the purpose 
of evading the provisions of Article 1 shall be of any force or effect. 

Articie 3. If upon request any laborer, mechanic, clerk, etc., shall 
verform labor in excess of the hours as provided for in Article 1, 
he shall be paid for such excess worked during the day wages in- 
creased by 20 per cent of the regular wages; increased by 50 per 
cent for hours worked between 6 o'clock p. m. and 12 o'clock mid- 
night, and 100 per cent after the last-named hour. 

These increases shall be based upon one-eighth of the daily wages, 
and shall be paid for each hour worked in excess of the 8 hours 
provided by this act. 

Articte 4. The provisions of Article 3 shall apply to persons 
working by shifts, only to the extent to which their labor is pro- 
longed beyond the 8-hour shift, in which case they shall be paid 
the increased wages for each hour of overtime as herein provided. 
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ArticLe 5. No employer shall discharge an employee, nor shall 
an employee quit the service of an employer, without having given 
30 days’ notice of his intention so to do. Any employer who dis- 
charged an employee, or any employee leaving the service of an 
employer, without having given the notice herein required shall be 
liable to the other in a suit for damages. 

ArticLte 6. Judges of the police court and ‘parish justices of the 
peace shall be competent to hear and determine such suits. The 
courts shall render their decisions summarily and without delay and 
without appeal except as to matter of fact. 

September 4, 1916. 

Approved September 11, 1916. 





PROPOSED CREATION OF PUBLIC STATE SUBSIDIZED EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES IN ITALY.’ 


The Italian superior labor council, an advisory body on labor 
problems to the ministry of industry, commerce, and labor, has for 
some time had under consideration a scheme to organize the employ- 
ment bureaus of the Kingdom under State supervision. At its 
twenty-second session (April, 1915) the council after protracted dis- 
cussion finally approved a set of principles and recommended adher- 
ence to these in the proposed enactment of a law regulating public 
and private employment bureaus. Briefly outlined these principles 
are the following: 

A public employment office is defined to be any employment office 
directly operated by the State as well as employment offices oper- 
ated by Provinces or communes under authorization from the min- 
ister of industry, commerce, and labor after approval by the latter 
of their regulations. It is proposed that employment bureaus 
founded by charitable or public-welfare institutions or by mutual 
agreement of employers’ and workmen’s organizations shall enjoy 
the same rights as public employment bureaus. 

The labor council recommends that the ministry leave a free hand 
to provincial and. communal employment bureaus in the formu- 
lation of their regulations and should merely see to it that these 
regulations do not run counter to the fundamental principles of the 
proposed law. Authorization of the creation of provincial and com- 
munal employment bureaus should always be granted by the ministry 
provided that a State bureau does not exist in the locality or that 





1 Atti del consiglio superiore del lavoro, XXII sessione, Aprile 1915, Rome, 1915. 
(Pubblicazione dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, Serie A, No. 22.) 
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open hostility against the creation of a provincial or communai 
bureau is not manifested by the principal local employer's’ and work- 
men’s organizations. 

With respect to employment bureaus maintained by charitable or 
public-welfare organizations, the labor council recommends that these 
should as a rule not be recognized as public bureaus in localities in 
which a State, provincial, or communal bureau exists unless the 
former are coordinated in their functions to the latter or occupy 
themselves with the procuring of employment in special occupations 
not considered by the State, provincial, or communal bureau. In the 
case of bureaus created by employers’ and workmen’s organizations 
by mutual agreement it is evident that such bureaus will concern 
themselves exclusively with the precuring of employment in a given 
industry or occupation. The labor council recommends, therefore, 
that such bureaus be recognized as public bureaus after it has been 
ascertained that the organizations which are parties to the agreement 
represent the majority of employers and workmen in the industry 
or occupation in question. 

The decree recognizing an employment bureau as a public bureau 
should always define the bureau’s sphere of activity as to territory, 
industries, and occupations. If a State, provincial, or communal 
bureau and bureaus of charitable, public welfare, or workmen’s and 
employers’ organizations exist in the same locality they should co- 
operate in such a manner that general employment bureaus turn over 
to bureaus for special industries or occupations those demands for 
help and applications for work which relate to these industries or 
occupations. 

To finance the above system of public employment bureaus the 
labor council recommends that a sum sufficient for the maintenance 
of State bureaus and the subsidizing of other public bureaus be pro- 
vided for in the budget of the ministry of commerce, industry, and 
labor. The subsidies are to be distributed according to the impor- 
tance of the bureaus as to the extent of their activities. Higher sub- 
sidies are to be granted to bureaus which aid unemployed applicants 
by the grant of loans for traveling expenses or in other ways. The 
labor council further recommends that all public employment bureaus 
be granted the franking privilege, free use of the telegraph and tele- 
phone service, and reduced railroad fares for applicants placed in 
localities other than their place of residence. 

For the supervision and management of the individual public em- 
ployment bureaus, the labor council recommends adherence to the 
equi-partisan principle. It proposes that for each public bureau a 
committee composed of an equal number of representatives of em- 
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ployers and employees be charged with the supervision of the bureau’s 
affairs, and that the president of this committee be appointed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the by-laws of the individual bureaus 
relating to such appointment. The duties of the committee are to 
be the following: General supervision of the management of the 
bureau; to report to the parties which founded the bureau all incon- 
veniences manifesting themselves in the conduct of the bureau; to de- 
cide on the attitude of the bureau toward strikes or lockouts; to main- 
tain reciprocal relations with other public employment bureaus; to 
attempt mediation in the case of collective labor disputes; to compile, 
in cooperation with interested organizations, general protective or 
contractual rules for special occupations; and to perform all other 
duties provided for the committee by the individual by-laws. 

The labor council recommends that public employment offices 
should render their services gratuitously. An exception should only 
be made in the case of public offices established by mutual agreement 
of employers’ and workmen’s organizations, which might be per- 
mitted to charge moderate fees for their services, a schedule of these 
fees to be submitted to and approved by the permanent labor counci! 
and the ministry of commerce, industry, and labor, and to be posted 
subsequently in the office of the bureau. 

With respect to labor contracts, the labor council takes the posi- 
tion that the employment bureaus should assume no responsibility 
as to their contents or as to their observance. The council recom- 
mends, however, that if a copy of a collective agreement is deposited 
with an employment bureau the procuring of employment for the 
industries or occupations considered in the agreement should take 
place on the basis of the conditions stipulated in the agreement. 

In the case of collective labor disputes the council proposes that 
the services of the public employment bureaus should be suspended 
for the industries or occupations implicated in a dispute until the 
dispute has been settled. If the dispute has been settled by a court 
decision, or by arbitration, or has been conciliated through the inter- 
vention of public authorities, the employment bureau shall resume 
its functions in favor of that party which conforms to the decision 
of the court or of the arbitrators or to the agreement arrived at by 
conciliation. 

Finally, the labor council recommends that the proposed law 
should provide for the cooperation of prefects, mayors, and local 
public authorities in general, with the public employment bureaus 
in so far as such cooperation would promote the scope of these 
bureaus. 

With respect to localities in which a public employment bureau 
does not exist, it is recommended that employers’ and workmen’s 
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organizations be given full liberty in establishing employment bu- 
reaus, and that bureaus of employers’ organizations which are recog- 
nized by the corresponding workmen’s organizations, and vice versa, 
be granted all the financial benefits provided in the proposed law. 

For the operation of private employment bureaus for pecuniary 
gain the labor council recommends a number of very stringent meas- 
ures, such as have been enacted by several European countries with 
advanced labor legislation. Heavy fines are proposed for employees 
of public as well as of private employment bureaus who accept or 
exact fees or remunerations in excess of those stipulated in the 
approved schedules. 





IMMIGRATION IN OCTOBER, 1916. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during the first 11 months of 1916 has been in excess of the number 
admitted during the corresponding months of 1915. There has also 
been an increase from month to month during 8 of the 11 months. 
The figures for the month of November show a decrease of 7.1 per 
cent. These facts are brought out in the statement following: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
1913, 1914, 1915, AND 1916. 





1913 1914 | Per cent 
' | | Lncrease 
Number. over pre- 

, ceding 

month. 








46, 441 44,708} 15,481 17, 293 
59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 24, 740 | 
96, 958 92, 621 19, 263 27, SRS | 
136, 371 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 | 
137,262 | 107, 796 26, 069 31, 021 | 

176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 

: 60, 377 21, 504 25, 035 
37, 706 21, 949 29, 975 | 

29,143 24, 513 36, 398 

30, 416 25, 450 37, 056 

26, 298 24, 545 34,437 


me AIS Oe Oo on 











1 Decrease. 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during October, 
1915 and 1916, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 1915 AND 1916. 

















Admitted. Departed. 
Race. 
October, | October, | October, | October, 
1915. 1916. 1915. 1916, 
ie ee en a Saceneewcdemaouceaes 491 840 81 97 
i ts dy cn eubtuinane 55 125 85 1 
Bohemian and Moravian..............----.-.-.-------- 27 37 2 6 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin.................-....- 528 156 23 21 
IL So 4 5.3.0.4 cices/n 64 Ge oh tladees Pubs same < dk 311 233 106 227 
Croatian and Slavonian................----.+-----+---- 66 29 8 1 
th aint shs abet bbu hh oplipGsennees esis ob enseces 340 316 69 19 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian............... 27 De snaneuteses 4 
Duten and Flemish. ............ ccc cece cece cece cee ceee 332 618 92 62 
EE Sa eae ae Soe 17 9 9 12 
EGRUN p Mido ccsccnsctcdéchedalentecieluctcossecs 3, 606 3, 796 670 764 
ii eS Lea ae olin wd hee ms beige nt 369 688 52 126 
ANEW adv bh devcduccehocbcssacdewsdbsdsdiacecdcube 1,849 3, 695 170 199 
Re louse tek ba sdahl ds od temidanast hess > oe 823 1,054 103 45 
SRE TD SINS 2 ae aah os WEE ae OP RRS 2,219 4,624 703 289 
i LEE Rae! Sore Tee 1, 130 1, 705 27 8 
Eats a cb biwst Shoe eeSetOt . Sbaatetbbedesbwobccucece 2,841 3, 216 150 248 
I cies sill eaeniiewat how <<tnciie 4s4 402 649 
Ra RE INES SETS 5 8 EE EAR 1,958 3,383 9,017 1,030 
I A he swine eins 737 6 85 
i i ee eneepons 32 1 11 
SE SESS Se SOE a SEES ae ee 36 45 4 1 
EE ee 6 Biis cn nue sacktie «sre ned cucdsiics Semeatabas 50 52 14 
tn tn nbthend atebicnsbpiinde>d<ebuiminnnesen 1,032 2, 253 57 77 
IED Seg ae RC nn er Dn Ee eee. SS he te) een ei: ae 
i es atte 600 dike sé keds teenceaseepes ese 199 330 22 2 
nk batadsbaases ch indsbencs ipveddbesceyss 1,029 1,368 126 33 
EE LP oe eee ee a ae oe 47 61 14 4 
RS ee Car bcc dbecwsdbcceunscees 308 365 393 467 
Ruthenian (Russniak)....................--.s.--+--0-- 98 itn ances <* 2 
DPA SGREMEGLURSS AAAb owssnces chan ceccnsphqen 1, 832 2, 876 2°9 433 
i atnnmihbacecedcnnsneyondnanhes 1, 284 1, 662 132 201 
EON eee cde wecgy cee suede sccapieh euageu 24 AECL. Ore 
. ames aneethsantee-15---#4272-eairotssronnoo << ao 1, = z 729 
EP ey ere ee oe eee 1 4 50 
Si. oan 0. nn acda pte veam 6 oho dunsen +4}54e 4 88 5 9 
Re 6 os iba Riis o.04 desc adhe liedbdi bbe cecns 7 93 a sydiitees. 
EERO GS Ee aes ey ee eo ae 115 86 23 12 
West Indian (except Cuban)....................-.----- 82 120 69 66 
Other ene OPE RS EE TS eee oy ae eae ee 295 378 inl 32 
I ois 2d ae Gini ste += 4. Phy add 005 bs adaws b6efoccarscbsdaalocccocsveses 679 817 
REA ile Suk add. ks 46: daR eb baie ee Sednshind +400 25, 450 37, 056 13, 887 7, 153 

















OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 


CaLirorniA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Tentative electrical utilization 
safety orders, prepared by a committee representing various interests re- 
lated to the manufacture, installation, and operation of electrical equipment. 
San Francisco, 1916. 40 pp. 

By sections 50 to 72 of the California workmen’s compensation, insurance, and 
safety act, the industrial accident commission is empowered to make and enforce 
safety orders, rules, and regulations, and to prescribe safety devices and fix 
safety standards. It is given further power to appoint without compensation 
advisors to assist the commission in establishing standards of safety. ‘This 
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report embodies the recommendations of a committee of advisors appointed 
to consider the electrical industry, and is published for the purpose of securing 
criticisms or suggestions of employers, employees, and others interested. It 
includes definitions of special terms and about 70 tentative orders relating to 
the various forms of electrical equipment and protective arrangements to be 
used in connection therewith. 

CoLtorADO.—Third Annual Report of the State Inspector of Coal Mines. Denver, 

1916. 82 pp. 

Summary of coal production of Colorado for the year ending December 31, 
1915. The number of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons employed has decreased, 
while the tonnage per fatal accident has increased, but the reverse is shown 
for nonfatal accidents. 

Detailed tables show the number of employees, persons killed and injured, 
and production in the mines operated by each company in the State; fatal 
accidents, with cause of each; State coal-mine directory. 

The following items are taken from the summary given: 


Number of mines in operation, 1915 
Number of tons of coal produced 8, 715, 397 
Average number of days: worked for all producing mines___________ 166 
Number of men employed as miners 7,174 
Total number of men employed in and about the mines_____________~ 12, 563 
Annual production of each miner (average) MT Leer r 1, 215 
Total number of tons of coke produced : 671, 454 
Total number of coke ovens in operation 1, 724 
Total number of men employed at coke ovens___--__--_~~ Rae 532 
Number of men killed underground 61 
Number of men killed on surface 
Number of men injured : 
Number killed per 1,000 employed_______-_____-________________ al 5. 
Number injured per 1,000 employed 56. 
Number of tons produced for each life lost.__._._._-.__-_____-____ 136, 178 
Number of tons produced for each nonfatal accident 12, 241 
DENVER (CITY AND COUNTY).—Sccond annual report of the social welfare de- 
partment for the year ending December 31, 1914. [Denver.] 184 pp. 

A report of health division, with vital statistics for 1914; commission of 
charities and corrections, which has supervision of the county farm, detenton 
home and school, municipal lodging house, mothers’ compensation, maintenance 
of girls committed to industrial school or the home, as well as other charitable 
and corrective divisions. 

District oF CoLtumpia.—Teart of the annual report of the superintendent of 
insurance. Business of 1915. Washington, 1916. 58 pp. 

Contains the usual detailed information found in a report on insurance busi- 
ness, and includes a short reference to social insurance in which it is pointed 
out that the hand-working wage earners of this country realize fully the results 
of accidents, invalidity, sickness, unemployment, and old age, and are, through 
their unions, through voluntary associations, through sickness and accident 
and industrial insurance, attempting to provide against these evils. “A study 
of this attempt in the District shows that those receiving as a rule the smallest 
wages pay annually for sickness and accident insurance about $500,000 in 
premiums. The records show that they have never received benefits much in 
excess of $200,000. The inadequacy of any system of insurance which requires 
60 per cent for expense of conducting the business is apparent.” 


73409°—17 11 
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Inuinois.—Jndustrial board. Rules governing the sittings of the board for the 
purpose of hearing and reviewing causes and general rules of the in- 
dustrial board. Revised January 20, 1916. 183 pp. 


Second annual report of the miners’ eramining board. Year cnding Febru- 
ary 28, 1916. Springfield, 1U., 1915. 52 pp. 


—— Third annual report of the miners’ examining board. Year ending Pebru- 
ary 29, 1915. Springfield, I1l., 1916. 44 pp. 

These reports cover the operation of the board for the years shown in the 
title, the number of examinations held and the number of persons to whom 
certificates as practical coal miners were issued, the number who failed to pass 
the required examination, and cause of failure, and the receipts of the board. 
INDIANA.—IJndustrial board. Department of mines and mining. Annual reports 

for the two years ending September 30, 1915. Fort Wayne, 1916. 258 pp. 

This report records for 1914 and 1915 a total coal production of 31,982,099 
tons. Wages amounting to $13,420,071.68 were paid to 22,110 men in 1914, and 
$15,067,984.67 was paid to 20,702 men in 1915. In the two years there was » 
total of 2,439 accidents, of which 103 were fatal. The number of tons produced 
per fatality in 1914 was 839,493, and in 1915, 284,202. The number of employees 
killed per 1,000 employed was 2.21 in 1914 and 2.60 in 1915. 

Los ANGELES.—Third Annual Report of the Public Employment Bureaus of Los 
Angeles District. Fiscal year ending June 80, 1916. Los Angeles, [1916| 
39 pp. 

These employment bureaus are operated jointly by the State of California 
and the city of Los Angeles under the direction of the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Municipal Charities Commission of Los Angeles. During the 
year covered by the report 27,622 applicants were registered; 54,199 were sent 
out to positions; 51,710 orders for help were received, and 47,259, or 91.3 per 
cent, of these orders were filled. The average orders filled per day was 154.4. 
More than one-half (59.4 per cent) of the applicants registered were single 
persons, and 55 per cent were 30 years of age and under. Approximately one- 
half (52.2 per cent) had others dependent upon them. The total cost of operat- 
ing these bureaus was $18,713.64, or a cost of 39.5 cents for each position filled. 
This is a reduction of 21.3 per cent over the previous year. 
Massacuusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Twenty-ninth annual report on the 

statistics of manufactures for the year 1914. Boston, 1916. liti, 114 pp. 

Contains an introductory summary comparing the statistics of 1914 with 
those of previous years. The usual detailed tables are given showing capital 
- invested, materials used, wages paid, product, and number of wage earners for 
the State and for the principal cities and towns; character of ownership for 
selected industries and for all industries; number of wage earners employed 
on the 15th of each month, by industries; classified weekly wages, by industries ; 
average number of days establishments were in operation, by industries and by 
cities and towns; power used in manufactures, 1899 to 1914; statistics of steam 
laundries. There was a decline in value of product, stock and material used, 
wages paid, and number of wage earners in 1914 as compared with 1913. 
— Labor legislation in Massachusetts, 1916. Bureau of statistics. Labor 

Bulletin No. 116 (supplementary to Labor Bulletins Nos. 104 and 110). 
Boston, 1916. 83 pp. 

In addition to the acts relative to labor passed during the legislative session 
of 1916 the following titles appear: Index to bills affecting labor introduced 
during the session; opinion of the attorney general on pending legislation ; 
recommendations concerning labor in the inaugural address of the governor ; 
table showing disposition of statutes cited; and an index to labor legislation 
of 1916. 
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MassacHusetts.—State Board of Labor and Industries. Third annual report, 
January, 1916. Public Document No. 104. Boston, 1916. 140 pp. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Labor and Industries, in concluding its 
report for the year 1915, emphasizes the need for a larger inspection force, and 
asks for 36 inspectors, instead of 24, to cover adequately the industrial estab- 
lishments in the State, estimated to number about 50,000. Of the 7,096 orders 
issued by the department affecting hours of labor, Sunday employment, school 
certificates, éte., nearly 6,500 (approximately 91 per cent) directly affected 
the conditions under which women and children work. For some years the 
law has provided for the inspection and licensing of places in which clothing is 
manufactured, and the board believes that there are other industries carried 
on in the home which should receive the same attention, particularly those 
relating to the manufacture of food and articles which are to be used in con- 
nection with food. Boys are forbidden to work in public bowling alleys, but 
are permitted to work in private bowling alleys, and the board, seeing in this 
much detriment to school work on account of late hours, asks the legislature 
to strike out the word “ public,” so as to prevent the employment of boys under 
16 years of age in all bowling alleys. The employment of boys and girls as 
ushers or attendants in theaters and motion-picture houses, for the same rea- 
son, is discouraged, and the legislature is asked to prohibit such employment. 
The board believes that the law requiring payment of wages every week should 
apply to hotels as well as other establishments, and recommends the enactment 
of such an amendment. Delay in the payment of the wages due an employee 
on many occasions, it is stated, extends over the 30 days allowed by law for 
making complaint, and, since it seems that some employers take advantage of 
this delay to defeat the purpose of the law, the board asks for an extension 
to three months of the time in which complaint may be made. The need for 
uniformity regarding suitable receptacles for expectoration in factories and 
workshops is noted. 

The report includes the report of the commissioner of labor, who calls atten- 
tion to the fact that with the inspection of 31,843 establishments, with 10,597 
reinspections and the issuance of 14,003 orders, only 340 prosecutions were insti- 
tuted, of which 329 resulted in a verdict of guilty, 198, or 60.2 per cent, being 
convicted of nonpayment of wages." Of the 14,003 orders issued, 7,096 (50.7 
per cent) affected hours of labor, Sunday employment, etc.; 6,049 (43.2 per 
cent) affected industrial health, including toilet and washing facilities, medical 
and surgical chests, etc.; and 858 (6.1 per cent) affected industrial safety— 
that is, the guarding of dangerous machinery, etc. 

Through the industrial development division, which was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1914, for the purpose of studying conditions and promoting the industrial 
development of Massachusetts, 1,111 “trade opportunities,” 606 domestic and 
505 foreign, were sent out to 17,198 concerns. 

The department’s activities affecting industrial hygiene are set forth in a 
brief section devoted to health of minors, ventilation, gas poisoning, munition- 
gas poisoning, humidification, lighting, drinking water, medical chests and 
rooms for injured or sick employees, and occupational diseases. In considering 
the enforcement of the statute concerning adequate ventilation in factories, the 
report notes particularly the problem of dust, gas, and fume removal, and de- 
scribes briefly several occupations in which danger from dust is encountered, 
including tale manufacture, granite cutting and lettering, pattern making, and 





1It is noted, however, that there were 896 cases of nonpayment of wages, 698 being 
adjusted out of court. 
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brass making. Some causes of gas poisoning are mentioned, and where such 
cases occurred the management was given the following instructions: 


1. That protection should be afforded to employees, so that the various com- 
pounds handled are not touched by the bare hand or allowed to touch the 
clothes, 

2. That the footwear is such that poisons do not reach the skin of the feet. 

3. Opportunities for thoroughly washing the hands before eating. 

4, Opportunities for changing the clothes before beginning work and at the 
end of work. 

5. Opportunities for eating luncheon in some room other than the workroom. 

6. A tank of oxygen to be kept on the premises for immediate treatment of 
acute cases. 

7. Thorough ventilation of the workroom and adequate exhaust system for 
removing fumes and gases. 

8. Medical supervision of all employees, including a physical examination 
before employment and at stated periods during employment. 

9. Suitable helmets for rescue work and for cleaning retorts. 


One hundred and thirteen cases of occupational disease are tabulated, as 
follows: Lead poisoning (2 deaths), 67; gas poisoning (2 deaths), 14; caisson 
disease, 15; anthrax, 3; cigar neurosis, 3; dermatitis, 6; miscellaneous, 5. 

The report includes seven appendixes. One of these gives an analysis of 
industrial diseases reported to the board for the year 1915, showing sex, age, 
diagnosis, occupation, kind of establishment, nature of work, length of em- 
ployment, and symptoms, with a brief account of each disease and a history of 
specific cases of lead poisoning. In order to minimize the danger from lead 
poisoning the department endeavored to have the following rules and regula- 
tions. adopted in every establishment where lead is used: 


1. Proper heating, lighting, humidity, and ventilation of workshops. 

2. Proper appliances for the removal of dust, gases, and fumes incidental to 
the industry. 

3. Hot and cold water, soap and nail brushes, for washing purposes, and 
drinking water not exposed to lead contaminations. 

4. Lunch rooms, lockers, and toilet rooms outside of the workroom. 

5. Strict prohibition against luncheon eating and against dry sweeping in 
workroom. 

6. Immediate notification by foreman, forewoman or master workman of 
every case of illness among the workers, especially pains in the stomach, con- 
tinued headache, dizziness, weakness in arms, legs, and body. 

7. Gloves or respirators to be provided in white lead dry scraping, grinding 
or mixing, as well as in the handling of white lead mixtures. 

8. Request foreman, forewoman, or master workman to see that these in- 


‘structions are given to all new workers, to all illiterates, and to those who do 


not understand the English language. 


Another appendix embraces a report on the examination of minors to de- 
termine their physical fitness to enter occupations, an examination made by 
Dr. M. Victor Safford, of the United States Public Health Service, in coopera- 
tion with the Massachusets child labor committee and the board of labor and 
industries.’ 

During the year ending November 30, 1915, the board expended a total of 
$97,711.45, the largest single item being $39,193.54 for salaries of inspectors 
and investigators (not including traveling expenses) or a cost of about $1.23 
for each inspection. It is estimated that $138,674 will be needed to meet the 
expenses for the year .ending November 30, 1916, the increase being due 
mainly to the salaries of 12 additional inspectors ($18,000) which the legislature 
is asked to provide. 





ihe result of this examination is included in a pamphlet entitled “ Influence of oc- 
cupation on health during adolescence,” a digest of which appeared in the MONTHLY 
Review for November, 1916, p. 110. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—The Minimum Wage Commission. Statement and decree 
concerning the wages of women in women’s clothing factories in Massa- 
chusetts (cloak, suit, skirt, dress, and waist shops). [Boston, 1916.) 10 pp. 





Gives the report and the reasons therefor made to the commission by the 
women’s clothing wage board, as a result of which the commission decreed 
that “no experienced female employee of ordinary ability ” shall be paid less 
than $8.75 per week; that “no female employee of ordinary ability who has 
reached the age of 18 years shall be employed at a rate of wages less than 
$7 a week”; and that “no other female employee of ordinary ability shall 
be paid at a rate of wages less than $6 a week.” The decree is effective or 
February 1, 1917. 

— Third Annual Report of the State Board of Labor and Industries. 
Public Document No. 104. Boston, 1916. 140 pp. 

A report of the conditions found in the factories and recommendations for 
legislative action. A large portion of the report is devoted to industrial hygiene 
and a report of Dr. M. Victor Safford, assistant surgeon, United States Publie 
Health Service, on examination of minors, “with a view to standardizing 
methods of oversight of such persons to protect their health in the industries.” 
















MicHIGAN (DickINson CountTy).—Third Annual Report of the Inspector of 
Mines, September 30, 1915, to September 30, 1916. 31 pp. 

Number and description of accidents occuring in the mines in Dickinson 
County for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1916, amount of ore mined, 
and number of persons engaged in mining. 

A summary of the report is as follows: 













I mie arene happnnneninininite 17 
Number of persons employed underground______-_____-____________ 1, 617 
Number of persons employed on surface____-_________-_________ preten 759 
Total number of persons employed____-_____-_____ ET den 2, 376 
EEE SESE SEIS Oe a 8 
Number of fatal accidents per 1,000 men employed____-____________ 3. 37 
I Ee 1, 545, 721 
Number of gross tons of ore mined per fatal accident_______________ 193, 215 





80 pp. 





NEw JersEY.—Report of the Department of Labor, 1915, Camden, 1916. 
Tllustrated. 
A review of this report will be printed in a future number of the MonrHiy 
REVIEW. 
New YorKk.—Deparitment of Labor. Industrial Commission. Safety committees. 
Albany, 1916. 7 pp. 
A pamphlet containing some suggestions that may be helpful to shop com- 
mittees on safety; functions, selection of members, and duties of workmen’s 
committees. 


— First report of the Committee on Civil Service of the Scnate of the State 
of New York, appointed to investigate the civil service of the State, with 
particular reference to salaries, grades, and duties of officcrs and employees. 
Transmitted to the legislature March 27, 1916. Albany, 1916. 933 pp. 

A review of this report appears on page 45 of this number of the MonTHiy 

REVIEW. 

Ount10.—Industrial Commission. Bulletin Vol. III, No. 6. Department of Inves- 
tigation and Statistics, Report No. 25. Statistics of Mines and Quarries in 
Ohio, 1915. Columbus, 1916. 99 pp. 

A digest of this report will appear in a future number of the MonrTHLy 


REVIEW. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Monthly Bulletin. Octo- 
ber, 1916. Harrisburg, 1916. 114 pp. Illustrated. 

Opens with a review of the activities of the industrial board during the 18 
months from January 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916. It contains, among other articles, 
chapters on workmen’s compensation as a scientific distribution of cost of indus- 
trial accidents; keeping the shop in a safe and efficient condition; how William 
Sellers & Co. (Inc.), of Philadeiphia, virtually eliminated burns on the feet and 
legs of the employees in their foundry by instituting a general safety campaign; 
preventable accidents; accounting system of the department of labor and in- 
dustry; and a section giving the rules and rulings of the workmen's compensa- 
tion board. The work of the bureau of inspection is briefly reviewed, and the 
August record of the bureau of employment is given, showing 1,508 unemployed 
persons placed in positions. Tables are presented showing 188,278 workers in- 
jured during the first 9 months of 1916; 1,827 of these died from their injuries. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Report of the Philippine Commission, 1915 (Annual Re- 

ports, War Department). Washington, 1916. 318 pp. 

The report is the sixteenth annual report, and covers the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1915. The report states that “the legislation of this year has 
been characterized by the constant realization of the economic needs of the 
country.” 

Act No. 2589 provides for civil-service retirement for regularly and perm:- 
nently appointed officers and employees in the Philippine civil service after six 
continuous years of service. An appropriation of 200,000 ($100,000) was 
made for the purpose of guaranteeing on behalf of the Government dividends 
or interest not to exceed 5 per cent on capital invested in new agricultural, 
commercial, or industrial enterprises. An act providing for the establishment 
of a bank with the majority control permanently vested in the Government 
resulted in the prompt organization of such an institution. 

All the staff and employees in the bureau of labor are Filipinos. Their 
number was 38 on December 31, 1915, and the amount expended during the 
year for salaries was ®42,726 ($21,363). The subjects reported on by the 
bureau are: Employment agencies, seamen’s employment agencies, emigration 
of Filipino laborers, complaints relative to wages, labor accidents, strikes, and 


expenditures. 

The following summary relative to labor accidents is reproduced here: 
re De el $23 
EE a ey ae 7 ee 351 
ee beeen i 56 
i EE cee y: Te suet ele 12 
SUI» on Oe a) a ee beeen s 283 
Reamber of victinws indemnified. oo. ue 209 
EEE SRD ESE ee a ee A 100 
Indemnity claims pending at close of the year____.-_-____-___--------_~ 42 

-Tetal amount of indemnity paid ($4,335) _.._-__-_._---_-_-___--__----_-- PS, 670 


The bureau intervened in 11 strikes during the year, all of which were for 
increase of wages. In §8 of these the employers granted the demands, and in 
8 no settlement could be reached. 

The total expense of the bureau was 57,293 ($28,647). 


Wisconsin.—Bulletin of the Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Eudcation, 
No. 13. Conferences of teachers, Wisconsin public, industrial, commercial, 
continuation, and evening schools, Madison, 1916. 113 pp. 

Papers and discussions presented at eight conferences of teachers, held 
between December 4, 1915, and March 4, 1916, relative to industrial, com- 
mercial, continuation, and evening schools, 
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‘ 
Unirep STatTes.—Congress. House. Committee on Labor. Woman's Division 
in Department of Labor. Report to accompany H. R. 16358. [Washington, 
1916.) Gpp. (64th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 1205.) 
This report recommends that the bill to establish in the Department of Labor 
a division to be known as a woman's division be passed without amendment, 
and bases the necessity for such a division on the following three propositions: 
(1) The growing army of wage earners create problems in the industrial 
world of far-reaching importance to the public as a whole; (2) solutions of 
these problems can be effected only through the continuous and constructive 
studies which recognize not only the similarities but the essential differences 
in conditions surrounding wage-earning women and wage-earning men; and 
(3) the record of 25 years shows that without statutory existence the work 
of a division designed to ascertain the facts concerning women in industry 
ean not be continuous and coherent because its resources have been uncertain, 
its activities intermittent, and its very existence a matter of chance. 


—— Department of Agriculture. Office of Markets and Rural Organization. 
Marketing and distribution of western muskmelons in 1915. Washington, 
October 31, 1916. 38 pp. 5 charts. 

Gives results of an investigation of marketing conditions in certain melon- 
growing sections, by agents of the Department of Agriculture, in response to 
“complaints from growers in the United States with reference to glutted 
markets and ruinous returns to all enagged in the muskmelon industry.” 


—- Office of Markets and Rural Organization. Results of a survey of State 
marketing activities throughout the United States. Washington, June 5, 
1916. 7 pp. 

A summary, alphabetically arranged by States, of marketing activities 
throughout the United States, showing what States have established official 
marketing departments, the name of the agency charged with this work, and 
the nature and scope of the work being done. 

—-— Office of Markets and Rural Organization. Survey of typical coopera- 
tive stores in the United States. Washington, November 3, 1916. 32 pp. 

The investigation reported in this pamphlet was undertaken with a view to 
obtaining “ information regarding the feasibility of the cooperative store as a 
remedy for the great expense of distribution and the resulting high cost of 
living.” It is estimated that there are about 400 such stores in the United 
States ; the information in the report covers 60 stores. The investigation seemed 
to establish that these stores have apparently performed a real service, namely, 
the introduction of improved business methods in the towns where they have 
been established. “ They have had the effect of stimulating competition,” result- 
ing “in lower prices to every consumer in the locality and frequently in better 
prices to farmers on produce.” 

— Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census). The Federal Regis- 
tration Service of the United States: Its development, problems, and 
defects. Prepared for the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Wash- 
ington, December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, by Cressy L. Wilbur, M. D. 
Washington, 1916. 86 pp. 

A review of the history and development and an analysis of the present 
system of registration and return of the materials of vital statistics to the 
Bureau of the Census, and an account of the nature and development of the 
various State registration services which supply these materials, give cause for 
easy criticism of apparent defects as set forth in this report. “ But it is not 
easy to point out, or rather to work out, the remedy ” for existing defects, the 
report declares. The obvious imperfections listed are these: (1) Lack of 
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registration of deaths for the entire area of the United States; (2) imperfect 
registration of births within the area covered; (3) lack of complete registra- 
tion within the registration area for deaths; (4) defective returns, especially 
in recently admitted States; (5) lack of concordance in the data desired by 
the Bureau of the Census and that furnished by the State and city registration 
offices; (6) lack of uniform practice in the inclusion or exclusion of the deaths 
of nonresidents in given area; (7) failure to compile other than crude or 
general death rates. “Figures of occupational mortality should have been 
prepared, and the population data should be presented in a form available for 
that use.” 

In the securing of efficient returns of vital statistics the author is of the 
opinion that the great problem is whether or not the Federal Government 
can take an effective part in the conduct of the registration of vital statistics. 

Declaring that “the history of the registration of vital statistics in the 
United, States has been that of a most valuable and necessary institution of 
modern society neglected amid more or less pioneer and primitive conditions,” 
the author is of the opinion that future development will be along one of 
several lines: A continuation of the present system, under which the Federal 
Government is weak and helpless; securing, by congressional action, of greater 
cooperation between the States and the Federal Government; or a complete 
nationalization of vital statistics. 

Unitep States.—Public Health Service. A Sickness Survey of North Carolina, 
by Lee K. Frankel and Louis I. Dublin. Reprint No. 367 from the Public 
Health Reports, October 13, 1916. 27 pp. 

For this survey, which is the third of a series of sickness surveys in typical 
American communities, the State of North Carolina was chosen because it 
includes rural as well as urban communities and offers an opportunity to com- 
pare the amount of sickness in the white race with that in the colored race. 
The r port covers sex, age, occupation, disease, duration of sickness, medical 
attendance, and extent of disability, and in addition notes the color of the 
families canvassed. The survey was made during the week of April 17, 1916,, 
and attention is called to the fact that in that State April is one of the most 
healthful months of the year, showing, next to September, the least number 
of deaths. A total of 14,112 families was canvassed, representing 66,007 per- 
sons, this number being about 2.5 per cent of the total population, Of those 
15 years of age and over more than 3 per cent are reported as constantly sick. 
About 80 per cent of the total canvassed were reported as sick enough to 
render them unable to work. The average days of disability per annum is 7.6 
per capita for white males and 10.2 per capita for white females, the corre- 
sponding figures for the colored race being 7.4 days for males and 11.3 for 
females. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA.—Department of Home Affairs. Digest No. 25. 30th September, 
1916. Melbourne [1916]. 275 pp. 


Contains report of the bureau of census and statistics, which includes a table 
showing 115,222 beneficiaries of old-age and invalid pensions receiving an an- 
nual aggregate rate of payment of approximately £2,901,170 ($14,118,543.81). 
Includes also the report of the prices board, which was appointed on March 28, 
1916, to inquire into and recommend fair and reasonable prices for flour and 
bread throughout Australia. As a result of its recommendations, prices were 
so reduced as to effect an estimated annual saving of approximately £1,000,000 
($4,866,500), or equal to £1 5s. ($6.08) per average family. 
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Brazit..—State of San Paul. Boletim do Departmento Estadual do Trabatho. 
Anno V., No. 19. Sdo Paulo, 1916. 

History of immigration in the State, homestead law, labor contracts, task 
work, free market places, industrial accidents in the capital city, prices of 
prime necessities, labor market, immigration during the first quarter of 1916. 
Canapa.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March $1, 

1916. Ottawa, 1916. 121 pp. 

A report on the work of the department for the year. The fair-wages branch 
prepared 122 wage schedules during the year to secure the payment of such 
wages to workmen on Government contracts as were current in each of the 
trades in interest. In some cases a minimum-wage rate is prepared in advance 
of contracting and this is embodied in the contract, while in others a general 
clause is inserted in the contract requiring the payment of rates current in 
the district. The number of schedules prepared during the period July, 1900, 
to March, 1916, was 3,498. A table is given showing the departments of Govy- 
ernment affected, the complaints, and the results of investigation in cases re- 
ferred to the fair-wage officers during the year. 

It is reported that apart from other duties of the Department of Labor, it 
was employed, on request, during the year at various points in the adjustment 
of labor troubles. Disputes of exceptional difficulty were successfully handled. 

Considerable space is devoted to “Prices in Canada.” The following sum- 
mary shows the department’s index numbers for certain dates, based on the 
wholesale prices of 272 articles: 
INDEX NUMBERS BASED ON WHOLESALE PRICES OF 272 ARTICLES, 1890 TO 
DECEMBER, 1915. 

















i 








| 
, Index | ro Index ’ Index 
Year | number | Yong. | number. Date. number. 
1] 

wii. ...., ee ele | 497.4 || July, 1914............. | 134.6 
ee SS ere 8 Ee ee 134. 4 || September, 1914....... 14.3 
SES ott 5s 5055.- Sane tna cas cue Bwe | 135.5 || January, 1915......... 138.9 
Se og - SR MARES 5). 6S: me She eee 150. 2 
ee December, 1915.....-.. 161.1 


| tin asidini nine codons 148.0 | 
A table was also prepared showing the weekly cost of 80 articles of food, 
coal, wood and coal oil, and rent, of a family of five, in terms of an average 
cost based on the prices of such commodities in some 60 cities, for the years 
1900, 1905, and for each month 1914 and 1915. 

In 1915 the average weekly budget amounted to $13.84 as compared with 
$14.31 in 1914 and $14.02 in 1913. The items showing a reduction were fuel, 
lighting, and rent, with food showing an advance. 

It is reported that the war has evidently subjected trade-unionism to a 
severe strain; the returns for the year show a loss of 120 local branches and 
22,820 members. The numerical strength of organized labor at the end of the 
year was 143,343, comprising 1,661 local branches, having a membership of 
114,722 owing allegiance to international organizations; 191 local branches, 
with 23,664 members noninternational ; and 31 independent bodies reporting ¢ 
membership of 4,957. 

The report notes 43 trade disputes (5 of which were carried over from the 
previous year) affecting 96 establishments and 9,140 employees, with an ap- 
proximate loss of 106,149 working days. As to causes, 26 were due to con- 
troversies involving wages. These affected 52 of the 96 establishments, and 
5,118 of the 9,140 persons affected in all. Settlements were in favor of the em- 
ployees in 15 strikes, affecting 52 establishments, and involving 7,332 persons; 
in favor of the employers in 16 strikes, affecting 26 establishments; and in- 
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volving 39,987 persons. The remaining strikes were either compromised or no; 
settled at the time of the present report, or the result was not reported to the 
department. 

There were during the year 836 workpeople killed or fatally injured, while 
4,949 accidents were nonfatal. Most of these accidents were in the metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding trades. 

‘Canapa.—Statement re Government Annuities. Sessional Paper No. 24. Ap- 
pendiz M, 

These reports show the number of annuities purchased through the Post Office 
(Department during each of the years ending March 31, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1913-1914 there were 3,381 contracts of annuity 
in foree, having a total value of $2,035,931. At the close of the year, March 
31, 1915, the number of policies in force was 3,625, and their total value was 
$2,315,586. On the same date, 1916, there were 3,920 policies in force with a 
‘total value of $2,715,552. 

During the first year 319 annuities were contracted for, amounting to $86,557, 
for which $390,887 was received by the department. During the second year 
263 annuities were contracted for, aggregating $61,051 in amount of annuities, 
_the purchase money for which amounted to $314,129. During the third year 
$25 annuities were purchased, amounting to $91,166, for which $441.696 pur- 
chase money was received. During the three years the amount transferred by the 
Government to maintain the reserve has amounted to $309,725. 
CuiLte.—Anuario Estadistico de la Repiblica de Chile. Vol. X. Agricultura. 

Ano 1914-15. Santiago de Chile, 1916. 308 pp. 

Statistics of agriculture in the various States in the Republic. The data are 
based on 84,001 individual schedules furnished. 

——Sinopsis Estadistica de la Republica de Chile. Oficina centrai de esta- 
distica. Santiago de Chile, 1916. 107 pp. 

Statistical year book of the Republic. 

Den MARK.—Centralarbejds-Anvisningskontoret. Virksomhed, 1915-16. Copen- 
hagen. 1916. 14 pp. 

The system of unemployment exchanges for Denmark was reorganized by act 
of April 29,1913, in such way as to coordinate the system for all the cities of 
the country, by making the existing exchange at Copenhagen, which began 
operations July 4, 1901, a national central one, the head of the system. Coop- 
eration was also brought about between the system of exchanges and tlic 
subsidized unemployment funds by requiring a person in receipt of unemploy- 
ment aid to be registered at an exchange. The board of directors of the 
system consists of a managing director and 10 members, 5 each representing 
the employers and employees. 

The following table shows the result of operations of the central exchange 
for Copenhagen covering the fiscal years ending March 31, 1902, 1907, 1912 to 
1916: 


OPERATIONS OF THE COPENHAGEN CENTRAL EXCHANGE FOR DENMARK FOR 
EACH OF THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING MAR. 31, 1902, 1907, AND 1912 TO 1915. 





Fiscal —_ 
ending Mar. 


A ee: Vacancies Situations 
31 ions. 


reported. filled. 





eee 26, 873 10,751 12, 143 
~ "eRe 50,916 34, 638 36, 839 
a 40,514 26,974 29,011 
Oe 035 47,600 28) 576 33, 269 
eR 49, 893 . 33,778 
1915......... 85, 404 28, 167 33,773 
NB be. suid 87, 115 32, 423 37,921 
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DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY OF PERSONS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY THE EX- 
CHANGE DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAR. 31, 1916, AND TOTAL FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1901 TO 1916, 





Fiscal years. 


| 
a s Lids scissile 





Industry. 1915-16 1901-1916 

























Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 

Liberal professions, erwed SU Bs 6.0 atncnnad< Beach | 2 () 71 (‘) 
Agriculture and gardening....................-.....-.. 1,543 4.1 28, 521 6.5 
Handwork and manufacturing......................... 7, 245 19.1 120, 587 27.5 
Stores, offices, hotels, and transportation............... 15,217 40.1 104, 992 23.9 
po RE a GEE ee eer 11, 296 29. 8 149, 361 34.0 
nn lan nn can ng Ganlee «Waban nance 2,618 6.9 35, 696 8.1 

Teel ...... FR Ae er ee ee eee. ee 37,921 100. 0 439, 228 100.0 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


GERMANY.—Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts. September 15, 
1916. Berlin. (AMonthly.) 
Current reports on the operation of the German social insurance system. d 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, herausgegeben vom Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amte, 
Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. October, 1916. 

Current reports on the German and foreign labor markets, employment, 
unemployment, working conditions, collective agreements, employers’ and work- 
men’s organizations, labor Jegislation, and industrial courts. 
Statistisches amt der Stadt Berlin. Die Grundstiicks-Aufnahme vom 15. 
Oktober 1910 sowie die Wohnungs-und die Bevélkerungs-Aufnahme vom 1. 
Dezember 1910 in der Stadt Berlin und 44 Nachbargemeinden. Erste Ab- 


teilung: Stadt Berlin. 2. Heft: Die Aufnahme der beiwohnten Wohnungen 
und Haushaltungen vom 1. Dezember 1910. Berlin, 1914. 122 pp. 


The results of a housing cevsus undertaken in Berlin on December 1, 1910, 
in connection with the general German population census. Much more detailed 
data are shown in the present census than in the preceding housing census of 
1905. These details relate chiefly to the composition of the individual apart- 
ments (heatable and nonheatable rooms, kitchen, other rooms, such as closets, 
pantries, servants’ rooms, alcoves, etc.), and to the convenience offered (steam 
or hot-water heat, gas, electric light, bath, running hot and cold water, ete.). 

On the date of the census the Berlin population of 1,996,994 persons was 
housed in 555,416 apartments, consisting of 1,093,121 heatable or nonheatable 
rooms, exclusive of pantries, servants’ chamber, baths, kitchen, etc., or 1,739,943 
rooms, if these are included. The total renting value of these apartments was 
328,594,839 marks ($78,205,572). Of the total number of apartments, 991 
consisted only of rooms used for industrial purposes, or of a kitchen, or of 
small chambers, 40,690 consisted of 1 room, 186,756 of 2 rooms, 180,850 of 3 
rooms, 62,676 of 4 rooms, 36,269 of 5 rooms, 20,161 of 6 rooms, and 27,023 of 
7 or more rooms. In 943 apartments the occupants had to share the kitchen 
with the occupants of other apartments, and 34,508 apartments had no kitchen 
at all. Roomers were kept in 41,115 households and lodgers (renting only a 
bed per night) in 58,400. The total number of roomers kept was 64,031 and 
that of lodgers 88,560. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Herausgegeben vom 
Keaiserlichen Statistischen Amte. vol. 37, 1916. Berlin, 1916. XXXII, 
143 pp. . 

The thirty-seventh volume of the Statistical Yearbook for the German Em- 
pire, published for the year 1916. That this issue is much smaller in volume 
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than preceding issues is due to the fact that on account of the war recent ani 
complete statistics on a number of subjects usually dealt with in the yearbook 
were not available for the present issue. The chapters relating to foreign 
trade, consumption, education, elections for the Reichstag, army and navy, 
finances, and German colonies, as well as all international summaries, were 
entirely omitted. Some of the labor statistics contained in the yearbook have 
been reproduced in the present number of the MontTHiy Review. 


GREAT Britain.—Board of Education. Annual Report for 1915 of the chief 
medical officer of the board of education. London, 1916. 169 pp. 

Besides chapters on the school medical service, physical conditions, medical 
treatment, and the physical education of the child, this report contains a chap- 
ter> on juvenile employment, with some consideration of the effect of the 
European war on this class of employment. The report will be treated in 
more detail in a future number of the Review. 


Canteen committce of the central control board (liquor trafic). 
the munition worker. London, 1916. 29 pp. Illustrated. 

In preparing this report recognition has been taken of the fact that “ there 
is now an overwhelming body of evidence and experience which proves that pro- 
ductive output in regard to quality, amount, and speed is largely dependent 
upon the physical efficiency and health of the worker,” and that such physical 
fitness is dependent upon a dietary which should contain a sufficient quantity 
of nutritive material in proper proportions, suitably mixed, easily digestible, 
appetizing, and attractive, and obtainable at low cost. The report aims to 
show by detailed description, explanation, and illustration how this may be 
done through the agency of the industrial canteen. There are four designs for 
canteens to accommodate from 70 to 1,000 people. 


Feeding 


——- First and second reports on the work of the National Insurance Audit De- 
partment, 1912-14, and 1915. London. 42 pp. 27 pp. 

Report of the auditing department under the national insurance act, which 
required that the books of all approved societies and branch societies and the 
insurance committee of a county or a county borough shall be submitted when 
required tothe department. The department was formed in July, 1912. 


Inp1A.—Depariment, of Statistics. Wheat Prices in India. Calcutta, 1916. 
15 pp. 
Returns showing the wholesale prices of wheat, semimonthly, from July 31, 
1914, to August 31, 1916, as furnished by the local governments and admin- 
istrations. 


— —— Wholesale and Retail (Fortnightly) Prices. Calcutta, 1916. 21 pp. 
Returns showing the wholesale prices of cereals, pulses, oil seeds, sugar 
(raw), salt, ete., in India by districts for the fortnight ending August 31, 1916. 
INTERNATIONAL.—Annudaire international de statistique publié par VOffice Per- 
manent de UInstitut International de Statistique. Vol. I. Htat de la 
population (Hurope). The Hague, 1916. VIII, 166 pp. 

The first volume of an international yearbook the publication of which has 
been undertaken by the Permanent Office of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute founded in 1913. This volume presents population statistics of all Euro- 
pean countries based on census results and official estimates. After showing 
the population and its density, the volume analyzes the population as to sex, 
conjugal condition, age, nationality and place of birth, language, illiteracy, and 
mental or physical infirmity. 
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INTERNATIONAL.—Bulletin des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes. Vol. 15, Nos. § 
and 9. Jena, 1916. 


Text or title of labor laws, orders, decrees, ete., recently promulgated in 
Germany, France, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands. 

—— International Review of Agricultural Economics. Monthly Bulletin of 


the International Institute of Agriculture, Bureau of Economic and Social 
Intelligence. Vol. 69, No. 9. September, 1916. Rome. 


The present number is devoted to the movements of agricultural cooperation 
and association, insurance and thrift, credit, and agricultural economy in 
general in various countries. 
jrALy.—Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Ministero per UIndustria, ileCom- 

mercio e il Lavoro. Rome. October 1 and 16, 1916. (Semimonthly.) 

Current reports on the labor market, labor disputes, employers’ and work- 
men’s organizations, retail prices, labor legislation, ete. 

Ministero di Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Direzione Generale 
del Credito e della Providenza. Annali del Credito e della Providenza. 
“Provyredimenti in materia di economia e di jinanza emanati in Italia in 
seguito alla guerra europea.” Part 3: January 1, 1916, to June 30, 1916. 
(Series II, vol. 10, part 3.) 

The present volume gives the text of all economic and financial measures— 
laws, decrees, ordinances, circular orders, etc.—enacted in Italy between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 30, 1916, on account of the European war. 


QUEENSLAND.—Department of labor. Industrial Gazette, 10th October, 1916. 
Brisbane, 1916. 87 pp. 

Contains reports of departmental agents as to industrial conditions in various 
parts of the State. The returns from labor exchanges seem to indicate grad- 
ually decreasing unemployment, especially in the country districts. The report 
notes that arrears of wages were secured by the department since September 
1, 1916, amounting to £999 17s. 8d. ($4,865.93) and benefiting 336 persons. 
There were 18 factory accidents since September 1, half of these being slight 
injuries. 

Spain.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Publicacién mensual. 
Madrid, October, 1916. 

Report of the secretary’s office and of the special divisions; strikes reported 
in September, 1916, and for the first quarter of 1916; legislation enacted and 
proposed ; court decisions in industrial accidents. Foreign notes: Strikes and 
lockouts in Great Britain in August, 1916, and in Italy during 1913; industrial 
accident law in Cuba. 

Swepen.—Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 
1916. No. 9. 

Current reports on the labor market, economic measures taken on account 
of the war, mediation and arbitration of labor disputes, housing census 1912- 
1913, strikes and lockouts in Sweden, factory inspection, employment offices, 
retail prices, and labor statistics of foreign countries. 
SwiTzERLAND.—Zentralstelle schweizerischer arbeitsimter- Elften Geschdfts- 

bericht fiir das jahr 1915. Zurich, 1916. 36 pp. 

This is a report of the central office of the Swiss public employment bureaus 
as to the activities of the affiliated local bureaus during the year 1915. In the 
report are included 15 employment bureaus, which in 1915 placed 64,855 appli- 








-cants for positions, as against 62,952 in 1914. The Federal Government subsi- 


dized these bureaus to an amount of 60,420 francs ($11,661). 
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The table which follows shows ty sex the number of applications for wort 
(exclusive of applications from persons not residing within the district of t}). 
employment bureaus) made to the federated bureaus during the individu:)) 
months of 1915, the vacancies reported, and the number of applicants per 10) 
vacancies : 


STATISTICS OF FEDERATED EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS OF SWITZERLAND FOR EAC) 
MONTH OF 1915. 





















































Number of applcan: 
Applicants. Vacancies reported. per 100 vacancies 1 
ported. 
Month. 
Fe- Fe- + }) ae 
Male. male. Total. | Male. male. Total. | Male. | male. | Total 
9,894 | 4,202) 1,577| 5,869] 180.1| 137.0] 168.5 
8,236} 4,267; 1,642] 5,909} 146.2] 121.5) 139.3 
10, 115 6,311 2,028 8, 339 122.2 113. 4 | 121.2 
9,657 | 5,628] 2,081] 7,709} 123.2) 130.7 125.2 
9,026 | 6,345) 2,002) 8,437] 101.6] 123.2 106.9 
9,287} 6,755 | 2,353) 9,108; 102.5! 100.3 101.9 
9,089 | 5,332 2,064 | 7,306] 125.5; 115.9 122.8 
8,785 5,694 | 2,222 7,916 112.0 108. 1 110.9 
8,631] 6,264 | 2,240) 8,504 97.7} 111.9 101.4 
9,099} 6,191 2,07 8, 270 104.5 121.1 110.0 
8,723 | 4,893] 1,743] 6,636] 130.5] 134.0] 131.4 
6,936 | 3,818| 1,647] 5,465] 137.8] 101.4] 126.9 
107,478 | 65, 790 | 23,768 | 89,558 | 120.5 118.5 120.0 











The activities of the federated public employment bureaus during the five-year 
period—1911—1915—with respect te number of local applicants, vacancies re- 
ported, vacancies filled, nonresident and transient applicants, are shown in the 
following table: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERATED EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS OF SWITZERLAND, BY YEARS, 
1911 TO 1915. 

















5 - P , : Nonregistered 
Local applicants. Vacancies reported. Vacancies filled. applicanis. 
Year. 

- | Non- Tran- 

Maile. |Female.| Total. {| Male. Female.) Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. = si oot 

nts. = 
| ae 68,476 | 19,743 88,219 | 53,741 | 26,062 | 79,803 | 40,326 | 12,385 | 52,711 | 12,015 | 75,089 
. : 75,121 | 22,201 97,322 | 58,741 | 29,294 | 88,035 | 43,865 | 14,471 | 58,336 | 13,211 86, 439 
1943...... 76,989 | 22,501 99,490 | 53,755 | 30,606 | 84,361 | 40,060 | 14,808 | 54,868 | 13,420 | 116, 980 
1914...... 89,060 | 28, 459 117,519 | 58,000 | 29,797 | 87,797 | 45,682 | 17,270 | 62,952 | 12, 964 G0, 586 
1915. ..... 79, 308 | 28,170 107, 478 | 65,790 | 23,768 | 89,558 | 49,025 | 15,830 | 64,855 | 11,761 41,020 



































Inclusive of nonregistered applicants, the Swiss public employment offices 
received altogether 160,259 applications for work in 1915, as compared with 
221,069 in the preceding year, and procured employment for 64,855 (40.5 per 
cent), as against 62,952 (28.5 per cent) in 1914. A noteworthy fact is the 
decrease by 49,566 in the number of transient applicants. Of the 49,025 male 
workers placed, in the year under review, 15,529 (31.7 per cent) were skilled 
industrial workers, 5,330 (10.9 per cent) were agricultural workers, and 27,868 
(56.8 per cent) were unskilled workers. 

In discussing the conditions of the labor market in 1915, the report declares 
that a change for the worse was prevented by suitable adaptation of the entire 
economic life to the extraordinary conditions created by the war. Business 
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conditions improved in most industries, and during the second half of the year 
the relation between the supply and demand for labor became essentially more 
satisfactory. The chief difficulty in a number of large industry branches, espe- 
cially the textile industries, was the lack of raw materials. The watch indus- 
try, very seriously affected at first by the consequences of the war, is now re- 
covering. Agriculture and the foodstuff industries had a prosperous year. 
The tourist industry continued stagnant and this condition has meant con- 
siderable unemployment among hotel and restaurant employees. 








UnIon OF SoutTH ArFrrica.—Department of Mines and Industries, Annual Report 
of the Government Mining Engineer for the calendar year. ended 31st 
December, 1915. Pretoria, 1916. 200 pp. 15 insert tables. 






According to this report there were employed in the service of mines and 
allied concerns in December, 1915, 299,673 persons, 82.4 per cent of whom were 
engaged in the gold-mining industry. During the year 1915, £15,879.675 
($77,298,438.39) was paid out in wages, a decrease of 3.8 per cent over 1914. 
The output was valued at £43,531,009 ($211,850,184.15), of which-88.8 per cent 
is represented by the gold production. The report records a total of 2,679 
separate accidents, the number of persons involved not being given. There 
were 2,340 injuries and 811 deaths. On mines, 35.96 per cent of the deaths 
resulted from falls of ground, and 21.52 per cent resulted from explosives. The 
total compensation paid out in 611 death claims during 1915 was £28,274 
($137,595.42) or an average of $225.20 per case; the total amount paid in respect 
of all injuries was £66,822 ($325,189.26). 















RECENT UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 









Actanpb, F. A. Canadian legislation concerning indusirial disputes, 1916, 8 pp. 
A discussion of the enactment and operation of Dominion Statutes by the 
Deputy Minister of Labor. Reprinted from the Labor Gazette, Vol. XVI, No. 9, 

April, 1916. 

AMALGAMATED SocreETY OF ENGINEERS. Sizty-fifth annual report. Iondon, 
1915. 480 pp. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR LABOR LEGISLATION. Review of labor legislation of 
1916. The American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, New York, 
September, 1916. pp. 277-331. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Proceedings of thirty-sirth annual convren- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13-25, 1916. 401 pp. 

For summary of these proceedings see pp. 5—10 of this number of the 

MONTHLY REVIEW. 

—— ARIZONA BRANCH. Proceedings of the fifth annual convention, Tucson, 
Aug. 7-11, 1916. 45 pp. 

Constitution. 1916. 20 pp. 

CALIFORNIA BRANCH. Proceedings of the seventeenth annual convention, 

Bureka, Oct. 2-6, 1916. 115 pp. 

Constitution, 1916. 24 pp. 

—— GEORGIA BRANCH. Fourth annual report for 1915. 

— KANSAS BRANCH. Proceedings of the tenth annual convention, Wichita, 
Aug. 14-16, 1916. 64 pp. 

— LOUISIANA BRANCH. Proceedings of the fourth annual convention, Monroe, 
Apr. 3-5, 1916. 52 pp. 


—— MARYLAND AND District oF Co~tUMBIA BRANCH. Proceedings of twelfth 
annual convention, Annapolis, Mar. 6-10, 1916. 102 pp. 


























—_. 
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aan FEDERATION OF LABOR.—MASSACHUSETTS BRANCH. Constitution, 1915. 

“4 pp. 

—- Proceedings of the thirty-first annual convention, Springfield, Scpt. 
11-14, 1916. 128 pp. 

—— MINNESOTA BRANCH. Proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual convention, 
Hibbing, July 17-19, 1916. 77 pp. 

—— NEBRASKA BRANCH. Proceedings of the ninth annual convention, Frc- 
mont, Sept. 12-15, 1915. 58 pp. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. Proceedings of the fifteenth annual convention, 
Dover, July 18-20, 1916. 47 pp. 

—— TEXAS BRANCH. Proceedings of the nineteenth annual convention, Houston, 
Apr. 24-28, 1916. 122 pp. 
UTAH BRANCH. Proceedings of the twelfth convention, Eurcka, May 8-10, 
1916. 39 pp. 

—— VERMONT BRANCH. Proceedings, constitution, and by-laws of fifteenth con- 
vention, Barre, Aug. 8-10, 1916. 55 pp. 

—— WASHINGTON BRANCH. Constitution, 1915. 

— - Proceedings of the fifteenth annual convention, North Yakima, Jan. 
17-20, 1916. 184 pp. 

AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE. - Committee on accident prevention. Reports, 1914, 
1915, 1916. 34, 36, and 6 pp. 

ARBEIDERNES FAGLIGE LANDSORGANISATION. Beretning for aaret 1915. Christi- 
ania, 1916. 263 pp. 

Report on trade unions in Norway for the year 1915. 


Aronovicl, Carot. The social survey. Philadelphia, Harper, 1916. 255 pp. 

Records recent experience in the field of social surveys and outlines in a 
general way the principal features of social-survey work. 

BARNETT, GEO. E., AND McCaBE, Davip A. Mediation, investigation, and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. New York, Appicton, 1916. 209 pp. 
BowsFIieELp, C. C. How boys and girls can earn money. Chicago, Forbes, 1916. 

247 pp. 

BRASSEY, EARL. Work and wages. London, Longmans, 1916. 200 pp. 

BriT1sH INSTITUTE OF SocrAt Service. Eleventh annual report, December, 1915. 
23 pp. 

BurREAU oF Rartway Economics. Memorandum on the extent to which the 
eight-hour day is enjoyed among wage earners generally in the United 
States, 1916. 4 typewritten pages. 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting, 
Montreal, Sept. 8-10, 1915. 23 pp. 

CAVAILLE, J. Le charbon professionnel (Les intorications professionnelics). 
Paris, 1911. 362 pp. Illustrated. 

_ A technical treatise on occupational anthrax, dealing with its history, symp- 

toms, and treatment, and giving statistics of the disease and the laws and regu- 

lations concerning it in force in France. 

CHINA YEAR Book. 1916. 729 pp. (Printed in English.) 

CHURCH, VirRGINIA. The servant question. Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 15 pp. 

CoNSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEw York City. Behind the scenes in a restaurant. 
New York, 1916. 47 pp. 

A study of 1,017 women restaurant employees, with special reference to their 
age, nationality, home conditions, hours of labor, wages, regularity of employ- 
ment, and opportunity for advancement. 

CoNsSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE DISTRICT oF CotumpBia. Fourth report. March, 

+ 1915, to October, 1916. 40 pp. 

Contains brief study of the cost of living of wage-earning women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ° 








* 
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DAUTREMER, JOSEPH. The Japanese empire. New York. Scribner, 1915. 319 pp. 
Contains, among other material, a general account of economic conditions in 






Japan. 

DyYMowsSKI, Dr. T. von. Die alters- und invaliden- versicherung in der Schweiz. 
(Ziircher Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, 12 Heft.) Zurich and Leipzig. 
264 pp., chart. 

A study on old-age and invalidity insurance in Switzerland. The scope of 
cantonal and private institutions for these forms of insurance is described and 
the premiums and benefits shown. Comparisons are made with old-age and 
invalidity insurance systems of other countries. 










E.tiott, Howarp, President, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co, 
The case for the railroads; the significance of the surrender of Congress to 
Brotherhoods, 1916. 16 pp. 

Reprinted from the magazine section of the New York Times, September 10, 
1916. 

Forp Motor Company. The Ford Motor Co.’s work with profit sharing. An in- 
vestigation by the Detroit Evening News. Nov. 24, 1914. 27 pp. 

An account of the results of the profit-sharing scheme during the first five 
months of its existence. The average gain for men participating in profits is 
stuted to have been 1304 per cent in bank deposits, 86 per cent in life insurance, 
and 874 per cent in value of homes owned. Each profit-sharing employee was 
depositing in bank or investing in homes and lots an average of $48.76 a month, 
and there was a marked improvement in living conditions. 









FRANKEL, LEE K. AND Dustin, Louis I. A sickness survey of Boston, Mass. 
Published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 23 pp. 

In the conclusions drawn from this survey, it is stated that nearly 2 per cent 
of the population of Boston were found to be sick, 90 per cent of the cases in- 
volved disability for work, and among the total males and females of working 
age there was a loss of earnings for about seven days per person per year. 








GILLMAN, FREDERICK J. The aworkers and education. London, George Allen € 
Urwin (Ltd.), [1916] 66 pp. 

A record of educational experiments with wage earners, presented under the 
general heads of settlements, guest houses, lecture schools and study circles, 
and a rural experiment. 

Greie, C. A. Women’s work on the land. London. Harrold [1916] 48 pp. 

The purpose of this book’ is to show the urgent need of women workers in 
agriculture in Great Britain to meet the conditions growing out of the war. 













Hayes, Epwarp ©. Introduction to the study of sociology. N. Y., Appleton, 
1916. 718 pp. 

Discusses in detail the practical social problems of the day. It is claimed 

to be the only comprehensive work on sociology which leads up to and culmi- 

nates in a treatment of the problems of education from the sociological point of 


view. 




















Henry Puipps INSTITUTE FOR THE Stupy, TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. Twelfth Report, 1916. 94 pp. Illustrated. 


Contains studies of the storage, handling, and sale of food in Philadelphia, 
and the food-inspection service in Philadelphia. 







INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. Benefit and pension plans. Revised June 1, 
1916. Chicago, 1916. 50 pp. 


Isay, Harry. Liberalismus and arbeiterfrage in Belgien (1830-1852), Munich, 
(Munchener volkswirtschaftliches studien, v. 185). 1915. 102 pp. 


A history of liberalism and the labor movement in Belgium from 1830 to 1852. 
73409°—17 12 
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Jones, F. Ropertson. Digest of the Porto Rico Workmen’s Compensation Lay. 
New York, July, 1916. 19 pp. 
Besides the digest as indicated by the title, a full text of the law (Apr. 13. 


1916) is given. 


LILIENTHAL, Mrs. M. L. From fireside to factory. Rand School of Social s¢i- 
ence, New York, 1916. 66 pp. 

A short account of the transformation in the working conditions of women 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and of woman’s position in the 
American labor movement. 

MacLean, ANNIE M. Women workers and society. Chicago, McClurg, 19/9. 
135 pp. 

This book aims to show not only the conditions of labor of women workers. 
but also the improvements that have been effected in such conditions by org: 
ized society. 


Margtuis, F. J. ed. Handbook of employments in Liverpool. (Liverpool Educa- 
tion Committee.) Liverpool, 1916. 277 pp. 

Gives a list of trades and occupations in Liverpool, showing nature of work. 
previous education required, apprenticeship, wages and hours of labor, and 
facilities for continued vocational education other than secondary schools ani 
the university. 

MitNstTerserc, Huco. Business psychology. Chicago, La Salle Extension 1 1)i- 
versity, 1915. 296 pp. 

Deals with the application of psychology to salesmanship and advertising. 
training for technical labor, vocational fitness, efficiency, avoidance of fatigue, 
and other modern business problems. 


NAGEL, CHARLES. The railroad-wage law. Address before the Engineers’ Clu/) 
of St. Louis, October 6, 1916. 16 pp. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. Proceedings of tii 
forty-third annual session, Indianapolis, May 10-17, 1916. 713 pp. 

Contains interesting information on war relief, community action throuz! 
surveys, alcoholism and industry, unemployment, defective classes, municij)::! 
welfare work, health insurance, and the relation of social agencies to the public 
schools. : 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, New York City. Seventh annual report. 
year ending September 30, 1916. 22 pp. 

The placement record of this exchange for the year shows that over 5.600 
men and women were placed in positions averaging from $8 to $10 per week tv 
$6,000 a year. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF REMEDIAL LOAN AssocIATIons. Bulletin, November. 
1916. Proceedings of the eighth annual convention, Detroit, 1916. 51 pp. 

According to the report of the chairman most of these societies were organ- 
ized “for the purpose of eliminating as far as possible the activities of the 
notorious loan sharks” and “have demonstrated the fact that a rate of in- 
terest approximating 2 per cent a month is essential to the legitimate conduct 
of the small-loans business.” 


—— Work of the remedial loan societies 1915-1916. 1 folder broadside. 


NATIONAL Foop RerormM AssociATION. Publication No. 2. Hints toward dic! 
reform. 34 pp. Publication No. 4: Economical dishes for workers. 32 p). 
London. No date. 

NORSK CENTRALFORENING FOR BOKTRYKKERE. Aarsberetning 1913 and 191). 
Christiania, 1914 and 1915. 101 pp. and 104 pp. 

Annual reports of the Norwegian Central Union for book printers. 
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Nourse, Epwarp G. Agricultural economics. Chicago, University of Chicago 


press; C1916. 896 pp. 







3, This is a comprehensive textbook of agricultural economics. It covers the 
history of agriculture, and such subjects as consumption and production, labor 
Ci. supply, organization and management, market methods and problems, prices, 
transportation and storage, rent and value of farm land, rural credits, profits 
en 





in farming, and wages, hours, and conditions of labor of farm workers. 





(icEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION (LTD). SAFETY COMMITTEE. A cci- 
dent prevention. N. Y., 1916. 48 pp. 

O'Hara, FRANK. Introduction to economics. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 
259 pp. 

PHELPS, FRANK W. Work and worship, labor problems * * * Seattle, 
Mechanics Pub. Co., c1916. 45 pp. 









Puetps, L. A. Employment, medical supervision, and safety. [1916.] 7 pp. 
An address by the superintendent of insurance and maintenance of the 
Avery Co., Peoria, [1l., before the National Safety Council. 






PorRITT, ANNIE G. Laws affecting women and children in the suffrage and non- 
suffrage States. National Suffrage Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1916. 
163 pp. 

Potts, Rurus M. Unemployment insurance, 1916. 17 pp. 

An address by the insurance superintendent of the State of Illinois, at the 
4ist annual meeting of the American Academy of Medicine, Detroit, Mich., 

June 9, 1916. 










—— Welfare (social) insurance. 1916. 13 pp. 

An address at the 47th session of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at,Richmond, Va., Sept. 28, 1916. Undertakes to show to what extent 
“welfare” insurance is desirable and feasible in the United States and by 


what means it can be accomplished. 











Prion, WinttAM. After the war problems 1916. 10 pp. 

A paper read by the secretary of New Zealand Employers’ Federation at the 
annual meeting of the Hawke’s Bay Employers’ Association, Napier, August 
23, 1916. 


PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHurcH. The plan to pension the retiring clergy. 
Church Pension Fund. New York, 1916. 20 pp. 












SmitH, Harry B. Establishing industrial schools. Boston, Houghton, 1916. 
167 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest to a State, city, or community concrete 
and practical methods of determining what sort of industrial and trade schools 
it needs, what should be taught in them, and how to select and prepare the 
instructors. 









STEINER, E. A. Nationalizing America. New York, Revell, c1916. 240 pp. 





Suear, Maurice. Working class justice. Detroit, c1916. 40 pp. 
A short treatise on the law of injunctions in labor disputes, published by 
the Detroit Federation of Labor. 










Towne, Ezra T. Social problems. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 406 pp. 

A study of present-day social conditions. Contains chapters on population, 
immigration, child labor, women in industry, sweating system, labor organiza- 
tions, unemployment, criminal and defective classes, marriage and divorce, 
liquor problem, poverty, and conservation of natural and human resources. 
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UNDERWRITER’S LABorATORIES. List of appliances inspected for accident hazard. 
July, 1916. 57 pp. 

This list includes materials and appliances which have been investigated jf,» 
life and accident hazards and have been found to be sufficiently devoid of they 
hazards to receive favorable recognition by the Underwriters’ Casualty Council. 
The list is divided into two main divisions, mechanical and electrical. 

List of inspected electrical appliances. October, 1916. Supplement io 

April, 1916. 24 pp. 

UNTVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1915-16. Edited by Edward Charles Mabie. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1916. 294 pp. 

Contains in addition to other material chapters on restriction of immigration 
and compulsory industrial insurance. 

WoMEN’s EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. Studies in economic relation «/ 
women. Vol. VI. (Boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation 
for women), 1916. 109 pp. 

Reprint of Bul. 180 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE. INDUSTRI\ 
DEPARTMENT. Among industrial workers. A handbook for associations in 
industrial fields. New York, c1916. 118 pp. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the Annual and Special Reports and of the bimonthly Bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a Bulletin has been published at irreguiar intervals. 
Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These Bulle- 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 
beginning with No. 101, A list of the series, together with the individual Bulletins falling 
under each, is given below. A list of the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau issued prior 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application.) 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 1. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 114.) 
No, 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers 0: wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 173.) 
No. 4. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. 181.) 
No. 5. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. (Bul. 200.) 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
No. 1. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. (Bul. 105: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. (Bul. 105: Part II.) 
No. 2. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. (Bul. 106: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables. (Bul. 106: Part II.) 
No. 3. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. 108.) 
No. 4. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. 110.) 
No. 5. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. 113.) 
No. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. (Bul. 115.) 
No. 7. Sugar prices, from refiner toconsumer. (Bul. 121.) 
No. 8. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. 125.) 
No. 9. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. (Bul. 130.) 
No. 10. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. 132.) 
No. 11. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. 136.) 
No. 12. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. 138.) 
No. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. 140.) 
No. 14. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. 156.) 


No. 15. Butter prices, from producer toconsumer. (Bul. 164.) 
No. 16. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. 184.) 
No. 17. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. 197.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 

No. 1. Wagesand hours oflabor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 128.) 

No. 2. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 
129.) 

No. 3. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. 131.) 

No. 4. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 
1912. (Bul. 134.) 

No. 5. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. 135.) 
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